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To  the  men  zvho  in  public  and  private 
life  are  seeking  practical  means  of  forest 
conservation  that  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try  may  be  safeguarded  in  respect  to  one 
of  its  greatest  natural  resources  without 
damage  to  a  great  industry  of  the  present, 
upon  whose  prosperity  the  zuell  being  of 
multitudes  of  their  fellozv  citizens  depend, 
this  volume  is  respectfully  dedicated. 


FIRST  SESSION 

President  Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago,  in  the  chair. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  io  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  19,  1910. 

The  Rev.  William  McF.  Alexander,  of  New  Orleans,  offered  the 
following 

Invocation 

Thou  hast  told  us  in  Thy  Holy  Word,  our  Father,  that 
happy  are  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  Over  this 
wonderful  land  of  ours,  that  Thou  hast  given  to  us  to 
enjoy,  everywhere  the  Eternal  Lord  is  worshipped.  We 
thank  Thee,  our  God,  for  the  worship  that  goes  up  from 
the  homes  of  the  people  in  this  land.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  men  of  character  that  those  homes  have  sent  out 
into  the  world  to  do  its  business.  We  thank  Thee  for  these 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  world,  that  they  meet  here  and  look  each  other  in 
the  face,  become  acquainted  one  with  another,  cross  their 
hands  and  show  that  they  belong  to  a  common  brother¬ 
hood.  Oh,  grant,  our  God,  that  before  they  begin  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  convention,  Thy  blessings  may  rest  upon  every 
one  here.  Many  of  them  have  come  from  their  homes  far 
away ;  keep  them  safely  and  give  them  health  while  they 
are  away  from  their  loved  ones.  And,  O  Father,  grant  that 
the  Lord  God  may  take  care  of  the  wives  and  the  children 
that  they  have  left  behind,  and  all  their  loved  ones.  Watch 
over  them  and  shield  them  from  all  dangers  and  evil ;  and 
may  these  men  feel,  while  they  are  in  this  city,  that  they  are 
under  the  guidance  and  protecting  hand  of  the  great  God. 
And  now,  our  Father,  we  await  Thy  blessings  upon  this 
meeting  and  the  deliberations  of  this  convention ;  and  all 
glory  shall  be  Thine,  through  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 
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The  roll  call  of  affiliated  associations  having  been  passed,  Hon. 
Martin  Behrman,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  delivered  the  following 
address  of  welcome : 

Address  of  Welcome  to  New  Orleans 

Mayor  Behrman  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention :  An  address  of  welcome  to  visiting  strangers 
to  our  city  is  almost  superfluous  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Exectuive,  and  he  makes  the  address  of  welcome  only  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  you  to  know  that,  officially,  you  are  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  say  “superfluous,”  because  it  must  be  patent 
to  your  minds,  having  once  entered  this  city,  and  being  met 
by  the  most  hospitable  people  on  earth,  that  you  are  truly 
welcome,  without  an  official  welcome  being  extended  to 
you.  Hence  I  say  it  is  superfluous  on  the  part  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  to  make  an  address  of  welcome,  except  officially  to 
say  to  you  that  you  are  welcome  indeed  to  the  Queen  City 
of  the  South.  My  friends,  I  know  of  no  city  that  is  more 
interested  in  the  business  and  the  work  that  your  associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  than  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  develop¬ 
ment  all  over  the  country  has  been  great,  but  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  nowhere  has  a  greater  development  been 
shown  than  right  here  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  For 
that  reason,  my  friends,  we  welcome  you  most  heartily. 
We  are  interested  in  all  of  the  deliberations  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  everything  that 
will  bring  about  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  your  business. 
We  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  conservation  of  our  for¬ 
ests,  and  I  understand  that  this  convention  will  deliberate 
on  that  subject.  Hence  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  here  today  and  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of  this 
city  are  glad  that  you  chose  this  city  as  your  meeting  place 
at  this  time.  We  hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be  delight¬ 
ful  and  pleasant,  and  that  you  will  go  away  with  fond  rec¬ 
ollections  of  your  visit  to  New  Orleans.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 
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The  President’s  Response 

Responding  to  the  Mayor’s  address  of  welcome,  President  Hines 
said : 

Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
others  who  have  gathered  here  at  the  time  of  its  annual 
meeting,  I  respond  to  your  words  of  welcome.  I  am  not  an 
orator,  as  you  will  soon  discover,  but  as  a  business  man  I 
can  speak  to  the  representative  of  a  great  business  center. 

Most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  New  Orleans. 
Many  of  us  have  business  connections  here,  or  in  this  great 
section  of  which  this  is  the  financial  center,  and  so  well 
know  the  broad  and  progressive  spirit  that  dominates  its 
business  men.  Others  of  us  have  come  here  in  the  past 
as  visitors,  and  remember  New  Orleans  chiefly  because  of 
the  Mardi  Gras,  the  French  Quarter,  Madam  Begue’s,  the 
Spanish  Fort  and  the  graceful  hospitality  which  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  citizens  of  this,  the  Crescent  City.  That 
title,  I  suppose,  is  based  upon  the  site  of  the  city,  which  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  the  lake  presses  it  into  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent.  But  crescent  means  growing,  and  so  New  Orleans  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  more  than  ever  entitled  to  the 
name.  It  is  growing  in  population,  power  and  influence.  It 
has  been  growing  in  business  prosperity.  It  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  New  South,  of  which  it  is  emphatically 
the  one  great  city,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  grow  hereafter 
until  it  will  fully  realize  the  prediction  that  has  been  made 
for  it — that  it  will  be  one  of  the  half  dozen  great  cities  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  outlet  of  the  greatest  navigable  river  system  on  the 
continent  and  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  canal, 
it  will  be,  when  the  Isthmus  is  finally  pierced,  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  respect  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
business.  Consider,  therefore,  the  great  prospects  of  your 
city  when  the  present  deep  waterway  scheme  is  finally  com- 
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pleted.  Commanding  the  great  lakes,  through  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  by  its  trib¬ 
utaries  far  into  the  interior  on  every  side,  and  drawing  to 
itself,  as  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  central  market,  the 
export  goods  of  a  large  share  of  this  great  continent,  all 
industries  will  be  interested  in  this  wonderful  development ; 
but  there  will  be  no  industry  more  interested  than  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  in  watching  your  progress  and  growth,  and  as 
the  President  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  want,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  congratulate  New  Orleans, 
through  you,  on  its  historic  past,  on  its  brilliant  present, 
and  on  the  glories  of  its  future.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Frederic  Wilbert,  President  of  the 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  will  now  have  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Cypress 
Producers 

Mr.  Wilbert,  then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association :  As  I  understand  it, 
you  have  held  seven  annual  conventions,  four  of  which  have 
been  in  central  cities,  one  in  the  far  East,  one  in  the  far 
North,  and  one  in  the  far  West.  Until  now  you  have  not 
been  in  the  far  South,  and  have  neglected  this  greatest 
lumber  producing  section  of  our  great  country.  We  have 
not  felt  hurt,  however,  knowing  that,  as  an  organization  of 
national  scope,  you  would  give  us  our  turn.  Still,  we  did 
not  get  you  until  we  asked  you.  We  of  the  cypress  indus¬ 
try  are  indeed  gratified  at  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you 
to  this  cypress  city,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  cypress 
swamps.  No  greater  honor  could  come  to  us,  as  there  is 
no  greater  body  of  men  on  earth  than  the  lumbermen,  and 
there  is  no  greater  industry  than  lumbering.  You  are 
the  delegates  picked  from  among  many  thousands  to  meet 
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and  legislate  for  the  whole ;  and,  as  you  are  picked  men, 
what  you  do  at  this  meeting  must  necessarily  be  of  benefit 
to  the  whole.  It  is  our  desire  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  business  accomplished  the  annals  of  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers’  Association  will  always  show  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  to  have  been  the  greatest  you  have  ever 
held. 

It  is  not  entirely  upon  the  subject  of  work  that  I  desire 
to  talk.  We  have  not  been  given  entirely  free  rein  by  your 
officers  and  have  been  made  distinctly  to  understand  that 
entertainment  features,  while  they  would  be  countenanced, 
must  not  interfere  with  business.  We  have  accepted  this 
ultimatum,  but  have  in  turn  taken  liberties  with  your  offi¬ 
cers  by  stretching  what  they  term  a  two  days’  session  into 
a  three  days’  session.  We  wish  it  known  that  the  mere 
adjournment  of  the  business  session  tomorrow  does  not 
wind  up  the  meeting.  Thursday  is  an  important  day  and 
must  be  participated  in  by  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to 
know  how  cypress  is  manufactured,  and  we  want  you  to 
see  our  timber.  In  the  way  of  entertainment  we  have  not 
done  all  that  we  would  like  to  do,  but  have  arranged  a 
few  features  which  are  outlined  in  the  official  program.  We 
do  not  want  these  features  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked, 
and  sincerely  hope  you  will  comply  with  our  wishes. 

The  mayor  of  New  Orleans  has  intimated  that  the  entire 
city  is  yours.  On  behalf  of  the  cypress  manufacturers,  I 
wish  to  present  you  with  whatever  else  you  may  desire  in 
this  far  Southern  city,  for  we  want  to  be  hosts  of  the  right 
sort  and  give  you  whatever  you  wish.  Again  I  thank  you 
for  holding  this  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  as  the  guests  of 
the  cypress  manufacturers. 

RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME  OF  CYPRESS  PRODUCERS. 

The  President:  Mr.  Wilbert  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association :  In  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  As- 
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sociation,  I  wish  most  cordially  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  welcome  which  you  have  extended  us.  It  affords  us  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  become  the  guests  of  the  association 
which  you  represent,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  take 
every  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  hospitality  which,  by 
reputation,  we  know  you  are  capable  of  dispensing.  We 
are  honored  by  being  the  guests  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association. 

President  Hines  :  The  first  business  will  be  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and  I  will  appoint  Mr.  L.  K.  Baker, 
of  Odanah,  Wis.,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Carrier, 
president  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  reports  of  officers.  I  want 
to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my  report  being  long,  but  I  feel  the 
importance  of  calling  attention  to  everything  that  is  contained  in 
my  report  for  your  consideration  at  our  next  year’s  business  sessions. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  The  eighth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 
meets  under  conditions  materially  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  when  last  we  gathered  in  Seattle,  July  12, 
of  last  year.  At  that  time  the  physical  conditions  could 
not  have  been  more  favorable.  We  met  in  the  Hoo-Hoo 
house,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion,  in  the  magic  city  of  Seattle.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  charming  than  the  surroundings ;  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  the  welcome  we  received  from  our  associates 
on  the  coast. 

Today  we  meet  in  a  city  as  beautiful,  but  beautiful  for 
different  reasons,  and,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  a  history  so  identified  with  that  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  today,  that  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  of  us ; 
and  when  I  look  at  the  program  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
this  metropolis  of  the  South  has  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
its  reputation  for  hospitality. 

But  in  other  ways  the  conditions  are  better  now  than 
when  we  were  in  Seattle.  We  had  not  then  quite  reached 
the  end  of  the  bitter  tariff  campaign ;  now  we  know  the 
worst,  and  that  worst  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  we  feared. 
Then  we  were  in  the  depths  of  a  business  depression;  now 
the  country  is  at  least  across  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
prosperity,  though  the  lumber  industry  is  lagging  some¬ 
what  behind  the  rest.  Then  the  business  sky  was  overcast, 
though  the  clouds  were  breaking  a  little ;  now  the  sun  is 
shining  clear. 

Today  finds  us  with  another  year  of  experience  in  our 
National  Association  work  behind  us,  and  that  experience 
and  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught  have  defined  to  us 
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the  problems  we  have  to  meet.  A  brief  statement  of  some 
of  these  problems  and  how  the  association,  through  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  Board  of  Governors,  is  attempting  or  proposing 
to  solve  them,  seems  in  order ;  but  first,  it  might  be  proper 
for  me  briefly  to  outline  the  work  of  my  own  office. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Seattle  it  was  decided  to  en¬ 
large  the  work  of  the  association,  particularly  in  the  line 
of  a  publicity  campaign  which  should  educate  the  people 
as  to  the  true  situation  and  needs  of  our  industry.  Some¬ 
what  definite  plans  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  at  that  time,  and  in  pursuance  of  those 
instructions  I  set  about  finding  a  man  who  would  fill  the 
position  of  manager.  It  was  not  until  December  that  I 
was  able  to  call  the  Board  of  Governors  together  to  pass 
upon  what  I  should  lay  before  them.  I  was  able  to  present 
to  the  board  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
proposed  for  the  position.  The  meeting  was  held  Decem¬ 
ber  6  and  it  was  decided  to  employ,  if  they  could  be  secured, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bronson,  of  Chicago,  as  the 
man  seeming  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications  in  the 
larger  concerns  of  the  lumber  business,  having  special  abil¬ 
ities  as  a  writer,  of  large  acquaintance,  and  having  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  would  enable  him  to  handle  the  national  matters 
which  this  association  was  organized  to  represent.  He  was 
able  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  his  headquarters  being  located  in  Chicago,  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  central  to  all  the  affiliated  associations. 

HONORARY  MEMBERSHIPS. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  it  exer¬ 
cised  the  discretion  given  to  it  by  the  constitution  and  by  the 
Seattle  meeting,  by  fixing  the  annual  dues  to  be  charged 
each  affiliated  association  at  two  dollars  a  million  feet  on 
the  product  of  the  members  of  the  associations,  and  to 
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raise  the  necessary  additional  funds  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  manager’s  office,  which  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  considerable  sums,  perhaps,  in  forwarding  the  work 
of  the  association,  it  decided  to  establish  a  class  of  honorary 
memberships.  Our  active  members  are  associations,  repre¬ 
sented  each  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
in  the  annual  meeting  by  delegates. 

These  honorary  members  may,  however,  be  individuals 
or  companies.  Two  classes  were  established — Annual  and 
Life — and  those  to  whom  have  been  issued  a  certificate  sig¬ 
nifying  such  honorary  membership  can  feel  that  they  have 
contributed  materially  toward  a  work  which  we  believe  will 
result  in  placing  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States 
on  a  higher  plane  of  public  opinion  and  of  business  stability. 
In  the  honorary  membership  list  are  some  of  the  leading 
lumbermen  of  the  United  States.  They  are  as  follows : 


J.  W.  Cochran . 

Robert  A.  Booth . 

John  Millen . 

Jacob  Morten  son . 

W.  E.  Wheeler . 

Isaac  Stephenson . 

George  J.  Farnsworth . 

Perley  Lowe  . 

F.  W.  Gilchrist . 

J.  S.  Stearns . 

William  Deary  . 

H.  B.  Hewes . 

Cummer  Lumber  Company.  . 

William  Carson . 

George  E.  W.  Luehrman.  .. . 

J.  H.  Himmelberger . 

C.  M.  Crawford . 

H.  P.  Svendsen . 

Crookston  Lumber  Company 


. Ashland,  Wis. 

. Eugene,  Ore. 

. Duluth,  Minn. 

. Oak  Park,  Ill. 

. Portville,  N.  Y. 

. Marinette,  Wis. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Alpena,  Mich 

. . .  .Ludington,  Mich. 

. Potlatch,  Ida. 

. Jeanerette,  La. 

. . .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
....Burlington,  Iowa 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
. . .  Coal  Grove,  Ohio 

. Spokane,  Wash. 

. Bemidji,  Minn. 
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Shevlin-Mathieu  Lumber  Company.  . 
Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Company. 

William  Irvine . 

L.  K.  Baker . 

T.  B.  Walker . 

C.  A.  Smith . 

J.  P.  McGoldrick. . 

D.  L.  Hebard . 

F.  A.  Blackwell . 

Henry  Turrish . 

Humbird  Lumber  Company . 

E.  B.  Grandin . 

J.  L.  Grandin,  Jr . 

J.  Lewis  Thompson . 

O.  W.  Fisher . 

F.  Weyerhaeuser . 

George  W.  Dulaney . 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company . 

Yawkey-Bissell  Lumber  Company... 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Lumber  Company 


. Spooner,  Minn. 

. Frazee,  Minn. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

. Odanah,  Wis. 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
. .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Spokane,  Wash. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Spirit  Lake,  Ida. 

. Duluth,  Minn. 

. Sandpoint,  Ida. 

. Tidioute,  Pa. 

. Tidioute,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Birch  Tree,  Mo. 

. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

. Hannibal,  Mo. 

. . .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
...Arbor  Vitae,  Wis. 
. . .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  that  those  who  have  an  annual  cer¬ 
tificate  might  appropriately  increase  their  contribution  and 
so  be  relieved  from  further  requests,  by  a  life  membership. 

I  feel  justified  in  calling  special  attention  of  those  who 
are  large  owners  of  timber,  of  those  who  are  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lumber,  many  of  whom  do  not  belong  to  an 
association  affiliated  with  the  National  Association,  but  who 
participate  in  the  general  benefits  arising  from  the  work  of 
the  active  members  of  the  National  Association,  that  it 
would  be  only  justice  for  them  to  cooperate,  at  least  in  a 
financial  way,  by  taking  out  a  life  honorary  membership  in 
the  association.  I  feel  that  those  who  have  not  supported 
the  association  so  far  are  under  obligation  to  assist  their 
brother  lumbermen  of  the  country  to  at  least  this  extent. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  ELLIOTT  DEFEBAUGH. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  resolutions  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  James  E.  Defebaugh,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  this  association  in  charge  of  the  tariff  cam¬ 
paign  at  Washington,  were  adopted.  Mr.  Defebaugh  de¬ 
voted  the  last  six  months  of  his  life  almost  exclusively  to 
the  most  arduous  work  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  in  which  he 
most  sincerely  believed,  and  which  lumber  producers  of  the 
United  States  felt  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  them.  He 
was  not  able  to  be  at  Washington  during  the  closing  two 
weeks  of  the  campaign,  but  his  work  there  had  been  done, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  had  so 
large  a  measure  of  success. 

I  had  the  sad  privilege  of  presenting  to  his  widow  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions,  person¬ 
ally  signed  by  every  officer  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

CAR  STAKE  WORK. 

Under  my  instructions,  the  manager  of  the  association 
cooperated  with  the  Car  Stake  Committee  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers’  Association,  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  26  and  27,  and 
another  report  will  contain  full  information  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

ASSOCIATIONS  NEWLY  AFFILIATED. 

Under  my  advice,  also,  the  manager  visited  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  secured  the  membership  of  these 
two  associations. 

YALE  FOREST  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT. 

One  of  the  matters  which  has  given  me  concern  has  been 
the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the  Forest  School  of  \'ale  Uni- 
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versity.  To  complete  the  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Chair  of  Applied  Forestry  and  Practical  Lumbering, 
about  $35,000  was  needed.  And  to  be  able  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10,000  if  the  remaining  $25,000  is  raised  by  June  1, 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  were  requested  to  con¬ 
tribute  specific  amounts.  I  personally  signed  500  letters  to 
individuals,  requesting  contributions  to  this  end.  There  has 
not  been  time  for  the  results  of  this  solicitation  to  appear, 
but  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association  has  nearly 
or  quite  raised  the  $10,000  apportioned  to  Southern  pine 
interests.  The  details  of  this  matter  will  be  given  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  charge,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser, 
chairman. 

As  reports  of  the  appropriate  officers  will  show,  the 
finances  of  the  association  are  in  good  shape.  It  has  now 
thirteen  members  instead  of  twelve,  and  we  expect  that 
before  the  year  closes  three  more  members  will  be  added, 
viz.,  the  Redwood  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Spruce 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Empire  State  Forest 
Products  Association. 

One  of  the  ambitions  of  your  management  is  to  organize 
the  now  open  territory  of  New  England.  There  is  no  lum¬ 
ber  manufacturers’  association  in  those  states,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  All 
unorganized  territory  should  be  organized  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  on  national  questions  we  may  have  the 
complete  strength  of  the  industry. 

THE  LUMBER  TARIFF.  % 

A  review  of  the  work  now  before  the  association,  and 
which  may  be  appropriately  carried  on  by  it,  is,  I  think,  in 
order.  During  the  last  two  years  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  have  learned  a  severe  lesson.  During  the 
tariff  campaign  our  particular  commodity  was  singled  out 
to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  a  sort  of  political  scapegoat. 
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For  years  lumber  manufacturers  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  so  unconscious  of  anything  wrong  in  their 
methods,  that  they  had  failed  to  note  the  rising  storm  of 
public  sentiment.  Lumber  prices  had  gone  up,  though  not 
in  comparison  with  many  other  things,  and  some  lumber¬ 
men  seemed  to  have  made  money.  Therefore,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  lumber  trust  was  controlling  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  This  storm  of  public 
sentiment  had  been  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  sky  by  the 
political  demagogues  of  both  parties.  Yet,  no  doubt,  there 
were  many  who  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  belief,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  little  understood  by  the  average  lay¬ 
man,  and  so  misunderstood  by  many,  as  the  lumber  business. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  tariff  campaign  brought 
about  some  good  in  teaching  us  a  lesson,  and  resulted  in  a 
determination  to  organize  active,  intelligent  work,  through 
a  department  especially  equipped  to  carry  forward  publicity, 
which  should  educate  the  people  along  practical  lines  and 
place  the  lumber  industry  in  its  proper  light  before  them. 
Considering  the  short  period  of  time  this  department  has 
been  in  existence — only  about  three  months — I  feel  we  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  results  so  far  accomplished, 
which  should  encourage  the  association  in  continuing  the 
work  along  the  broadest  lines. 

THE  manager’s  OFFICE. 

The  Board  of  Governors  know  how  active  the  Man¬ 
ager’s  Department  has  been.  I  believe  all  the  members  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  some  of  the  results  through  the 
publication  in  the  press  of  the  country  of  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  articles,  written  not  for  lumbermen,  but  for  the  people. 
Mr.  Bronson  now  has  plans  laid  for  the  enlargement  of  this 
work.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires  much  skill  and  some 
patience  in  its  successful  handling.  You  would  be  surprised 
if  you  could  know  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way,  the 
chief  obstacle  being  the  pride  of  the  newspapers  in  their 
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position,  and  their  fear  of  what  might  be  called  the  average 
reader.  For  these  reasons  many  papers  at  first  refuse  to 
print  even  the  plainest  statements  of  authenticated  facts 
that  are  in  support  of  the  lumbermen’s  cause.  I  believe, 
after  all,  the  people  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  they  will  listen  to  a  clear  and  simple  presentation 
of  facts  and  arguments.  The  success  already  secured  points 
to  a  complete  success  as  the  work  is  prosecuted. 

The  manager’s  office,  furthermore,  under  the  Board  of 
Governors,  is  becoming  organized  to  take  up  various  phases 
of  work.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  the  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  various  subjects  of  national  importance.  Statistics 
are  being  gathered,  and  such  information  being  furnished 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  to  the  special  committees  as 
will  enable  them  to  form  correct  judgments  as  to  the  plans 
they  have  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the  lumber  industry.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  have  been  flooded  with 
matter  from  the  manager’s  office,  and  the  members  of  the 
affiliated  associations  have  some  idea  of  its  activities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  its  existence  it  has  furnished  the 
members  of  the  affiliated  associations  with  information  re¬ 
garding  the  national  income  tax,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  might  be  handled  by  the  individual  and  by  the  large  cor¬ 
porations.  It  has  cooperated  actively  in  the  handling  of 
the  car  stake  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  new 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  is  enacted  there  will  be  inserted 
in  it  (largely  as  the  result  of  our  efforts)  a  provision  which 
will  require  the  carriers  to  furnish  or  pay  for  the  stakes 
necessary  to  complete  an  open  car  for  the  carriage  of  lum¬ 
ber.  The  manager’s  office  has,  as  you  know,  responded  to 
a  multitude  of  inquiries,  and  has  given  special  information 
on  any  number  of  subjects. 

TIMBERLAND  TAXATION. 

A  matter  which  has  been  under  national  investigation  for 
some  time  past,  and  which  has  been  attracting  growing  pub- 
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lie  attention,  is  the  subject  of  timberland  taxation,  which 
must  be  considered  with  the  national  conservation  move¬ 
ment.  A  just  conclusion  as  to  this  subject  has  always  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  exact  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  We  have  information  in  spots.  We  know  some 
things  and  guess  at  others;  but  all  students  of  the  subject, 
even  Professor  Fairchild,  who  is  to  address  you,  will  con¬ 
cede,  I  think,  that  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the 
conditions. 

A  national  movement  is  on  foot  for  unifying  the  state 
laws  on  many  subjects.  One  of  these  is  taxation,  and  in 
connection  with  this  the  unifying  of  the  state  laws  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  timberlands  is  proposed.  It  has  been 
urged  upon  this  association  to  take  decided  ground  and  act¬ 
ively  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  adoption  of  laws  by  the 
different  timber  states  exempting  growing  timber  from 
taxation,  and  letting  the  tax  follow  the  saw.  This  is  upheld 
not  only  by  many  lumbermen,  but  by  foresters  and  political 
economists ;  yet  there  are  many  features  of  this  matter  to 
be  taken  into  account  before  the  association  acts.  Therefore, 
the  lumber  industry  will  be  asked  by  this  association  to  give, 
in  confidence,  the  facts  which  are  necessary  for  a  sound  con¬ 
clusion  upon  which  perfected  action  may  be  based. 

FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION. 

Timber  owners  and  operators  must  guard  against  the  . 
tendency  in  some  of  the  states,  and  which  will  grow  if 
encouraged,  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  fire.  It  is  just  that  they  should  bear  some 
portion  of  this  expense,  and  because  of  their  personal  inter¬ 
est  can  be  expected  to  give  it  special  attention ;  but  damage 
by  fire  to  commercial  timberlands  themselves  is  not  only 
to  the  present  stand  but  to  the  small  and  growing  timber, 
with  which  the  present  owner  is  not  much  concerned,  but 
which  is  of  importance  to  posterity.  Furthermore,  forest 
fires  endanger  not  merely  the  property  of  the  timber  owner 
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but  the  property  of  other  individuals  and  interests.  For 
these  reasons  the  states  should  cooperate  with  timber  owners 
in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

Timber  owners  should  also  see  to  it  that  laws  which  are 
enacted  not  only  properly  divide  the  expense,  but  that 
where  they  make  restrictions  upon  cutting,  the  regulation 
should  be  reasonable.  Since  this  subject  has  become  national 
in  scope,  and  it  is  attempted  to  cover  its  main  features  by 
uniform  state  laws,  the  National  Association  is  the  proper 
body  to  handle  the  matter.  The  subject  of  fire  protection 
is  simply  a  part  of  the  broader  subject  of  forest  con¬ 
servation. 

FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

This  subject  also  has  been  taken  up  in  such  a  national 
way  that  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 
is  the  proper  body  to  deal  with  other  agencies.  I  do  not 
mean  that  state  or  sectional  associations  should  not  handle 
this  and  other  matters  in  their  own  interest,  but  that  the 
broader  aspects  of  it  can  not  so  effectively  be  handled  by 
our  affiliated  associations  as  by  this  association  itself.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  under  the  present  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  practically  every  timber  section  is  in  more  or  less  direct 
competition  with  every  other  section,  and  if  costly  restric¬ 
tions  or  duties  are  placed  upon  the  lumber  manufacturers  of 
one  state,  they  are  placed  at  an  artificial  disadvantage  with 
their  competitors  in  other  states.  Therefore,  it  was  thought 
wise  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  establish,  as  I  referred  to 
above,  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  chairman  of  which, 
Capt.  J.  B.  White,  is  also  chairman  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  National  Conservation  Congress,  and  has  handled 
this  subject  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  is  fast  placing 
before  the  leading  conservation  men  of  the  United  States 
the  fact  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  this  country  are 
as  active  conservationists  as  the  professional  foresters  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  furnishing  the  most  practical  suggestions  for 
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making  conservation  practical  and  not  entirely  theoretical. 
The  strongest  illustration  of  this,  quoting  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  from  that  strongest  of  conservationists,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  to  Mr.  Bronson,  our  manager,  is  as  follows : 

“But  some  things  there  can  be  no  question  about  whatever,  and 
one  of  them  concerns  the  steady  and  earnest  help  I  had  as  forester 
from  the  lumbermen  themselves.  No  one  knows  that  so  well  as  I 
or  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it.” 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  able  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  lumbermen  of  this  country  will  be  placed  in 
their  proper  light,  in  the  front  ranks  with  this  new  han¬ 
dling  of  conservation  on  enlightened  and  practical  lines, 
and  must  be  recognized  by  those  theorists  who  profess  to  be 
the  only  conservationists. 

The  matters  that  would  naturally  come  under  the  head  of 
forest  conservation  are  such  things  as  the  treatment  of  cut¬ 
over  lands,  requirements  as  to  cutting,  diameter  limits  of 
cutting,  and  replanting.  Propositions  have  been  seriously 
made  in  some  states  which  are  utterly  impracticable.  In 
some  kinds  of  timber,  what  is  called  “selective  cutting’’  is 
not  only  desirable  but  essential  if  the  forest  is  to  be  per¬ 
petuated.  In  other  kinds  of  timber,  “clean  cutting”  must 
be  done. 

Lumbermen,  being  more  vitally  interested  in  conservation 
than  any  other  class,  and  having  had  more  experience  in 
the  handling  of  this  natural  resource,  should,  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  the  balance  of  the  country,  actively  join  in 
the  conservation  movement  in  order  to  conduct  it  along 
practical  lines.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  there  is  grave  danger 
of  the  movement  growing  along  such  lines  as  will  not  alone 
result  in  great  damage  to  the  lumbermen,  but  to  posterity 
as  well. 

Another  factor  in  this  same  conservation  idea,  which  I 
have  touched  upon  before,  is  reform  of  taxing  methods. 
Our  whole  taxing  system  is  antiquated  and  unjust.  In  some 
states  substantial  reforms  have  been  made,  but  in  most  the 
tax  is  unjustly  apportioned  and  is  applied  without  regard 
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to  the  real  interests  at  stake.  Any  tax  has  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  development  of  territory,  on  promotion  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  on  individual  enterprises.  One  great 
trouble  with  present  methods  of  timberland  taxation  is 
that  most  states  make  no  distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  property,  their  value  to  the  community,  or  the 
efifect  of  taxation  upon  them.  The  timber  owner  cannot 
be  a  timber  grower  under  present  conditions.  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  local  assessors  or  of  fantastic  ideas  of  the  state 
legislative  bodies;  and  taxation  methods  so  lack  uniformity 
that  an  owner  in  one  township  may  be  put  out  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  his  competitor  in  the  next  township,  or  the  next 
county,  or  the  next  state. 


TAX  TO  FOLLOW  THE  SAW. 

So  far,  your  committee  on  conservation  and  your  Board 
of  Governors  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
support  the  movement  in  all  the  timber  states  looking  toward 
applying  a  tax  only  when  the  timber  is  cut.  A  full  tax 
would  then  be  levied  and  the  lumberman  pay  his  fair  pro¬ 
portion,  but  the  amount  would  be  so  definite  that  it  could 
not  be  ignored  in  fixing  his  estimates  of  cost  on  which  is 
based  the  price. 

So  long  as  he  keeps  his  land,  which  is  not  better  suited 
for  something  else,  under  a  growing  timber  crop  he  should 
be  relieved  of  taxation,  for  there  is  no  just  reason  why  a 
timber  crop  should  be  taxed  fifty  times  during  its  growing 
period,  while  other  crops  are  taxed  but  once.  Yet  there 
are  many  difficult  questions  involved  in  this  matter,  like 
the  needs  of  current  revenue  in  some  taxation  districts, 
which  under  such  a  method  might  have  almost  no  revenue 
at  all ;  the  abuse  of  such  laws  by  speculators  who  would, 
perhaps,  allow  their  adult  timber  to  deteriorate  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  higher  price.  These  questions  and  many  others 
which  will  occur  to  you  we  hope  to  investigate  so  thoroughly 
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as  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion,  and,  later  on  during 
this  convention,  you  will  listen  to  an  expert  on  this  subject. 

RAILROAD  MATTERS. 

This  association  does  not  deal  directly  with  freight  rates, 
for  freight  rates  are  sectional  and  that  which  would  be  of 
advantage  to  one  section  would  strike  a  serious  blow  at  an¬ 
other.  But  there  are  some  phases  of  the  general  subject 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

First,  I  may  outline  the  importance  of  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  railroads.  In  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  covering  the  year  1907,  the  last  year  of 
normal  conditions  for  which  statistics  are  available,  I  find 
that  the  products  of  the  forest  furnished  more  tonnage  to 
the  railroads  than  all  the  products  of  agriculture,  including 
products  of  animals.  That  is,  all  the  farms  of  the  country 
combined  did  not  furnish  as  much  tonnage  as  the  forest. 
The  tonnage  of  manufactures,  including  petroleum,  iron, 
steel,  castings,  bar  and  sheet  metal,  cement,  brick  and  lime, 
exceeded  the  tonnage  of  forest  products  bv  only  35  percent. 
I  incorporate  herewith,  but  shall  not  read  to  you,  a  sum- 
mar)’  from  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  the  percentages  of  the  whole  original  tonnage  fur¬ 
nished  by  each  class  and  important  sub-class. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

MOVEMENT  FOR  THE 

YEAR 

ENDED  JANUARY  30,  1907. 

(Minor  sub-classes  are  omitted,  but  included  in 

totals.) 

Commodity 

Tonnage  originat- 

Percent  of 

ing  on  road 

Grand 

Total 

Products  of  Forests: 

Lumber  . 

7.38 

Other  products  of  forests . 

. . . .  35,701,286 

4.00 

Total  . 

11.38 

Products  of  Agriculture : 

Grain  . 

4.11 

Flour  . 

0.88 

Hay  . 

0.65 

Fruits  and  Vegetables . 

....  9,719,117 

1.09 

Total  . 

8.62 

Products  of  Animals : 

Live  Stock  . 

I-3I 

Dressed  meats  . 

....  1,952,528 

0.02 

Total  . . 

2.29 

Products  of  Mines: 

Anthracite  coal  . 

•  ■  •  •  68,785,259 

7.70 

Bituminous  coal  . 

25-45 

Coke  . 

3-99 

Ores  . 

7-93 

Stone,  sand,  etc . 

.  63,789,617 

7-14 

Other  products  of  mines . 

.  10,559,900 

1. 18 

Total  . 

53-39 

Manufactures : 

Petroleum  and  other  oils . 

.  6,856,695 

0.76 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom . 

.  21,273,848 

2.38 

Iron  and  steel  rails . 

0.65 

Other  castings  and  machinery. 

.  14,334,364 

1.60 

Bar  and  sheet  metal . 

.  17,220,568 

1-93 

Cement,  brick  and  lime . 

.  30,931,870 

346 

Total  . 

1541 

Merchandise  . 

389 

Miscellaneous — other  commodities  . 

.  44,824,123 

5.02 

Grand  Total  . 

100.00 
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If  in  the  published  proceedings  you  should  see  this  table 
you  will  notice  that  out  of  the  forest  products  lumber  alone 
contributed  more  to  the  grand  total  of  the  railroad  freight 
business  of  the  country  than  any  other  sub-class,  except 
anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal  and  ores. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  should  receive  marked  consid¬ 
eration  from  the  railroads.  Lumbermen  have  never  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  general  vicious  attacks  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads,  which  were  so  popular  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  have 
had  occasion  to  feel  that  the  railroads  have  not  always  recip¬ 
rocated  our  friendliness.  We  forget  that,  however,  in  call¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  some  facts  which  will  be  to  their 
advantage  as  well  as  ours. 

Conservation  means  saving  as  well  as  preserving.  If 
we  can  put  to  profitable  use  something  that  has  been 
thrown  away,  we  have  accomplished  as  much  as  though  we 
had  grown  a  tree.  The  railroads  have  a  very  direct  interest 
in  this  matter.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  our 
trees  standing  in  the  woods  that  must  absolutely  go  to  waste 
unless  we  are  able  to  find  a  market  for  it,  and  the  market 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  railroads.  I  remember  that 
once  in  Wisconsin  a  particular  road  was  asked  to  put  on  a 
rate  from  a  certain  territory,  and  the  reply  was:  “If  we 
don’t  get  this  tonnage  now,  we  will  get  it  next  year  or  ten 
years  from  now.”  But  they  never  did  get  it. 

The  lumberman  is  in  the  business  permanently.  It  is  - 
his  life  work  and  furnishes  his  living.  He  is  not  going  to 
shut  down  his  mill  because  he  cannot  have  everything  his 
own  way;  but  he  will  make  the  best  of  conditions,  and 
under  certain  conditions  he  is  able  to  market  only  the  better 
class  of  his  timber  and  only  the  better  part  of  the  product 
that  comes  from  the  saw.  The  marketing  of  low  grade 
lumber  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  lumberman’s  work  as  a 
merchant.  With  higher  average  prices  the  poor  end  of  the 
lumber  product  has  been  marketed  to  a  greater  extent,  but 
still  we  are  today  wasting  a  large  amount  of  material  which 
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might  be  used  if  we  could  only  get  our  cost  of  stumpage 
and  actual  expense  back,  to  say  nothing  about  a  profit. 

The  railroads  can  help  us  in  this  matter  if  they  will,  and 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  consent,  by 
amending  their  classification  so  as  to  give  a  lower  rate  on 
low  grade  lumber.  By  doing  so  they  will  enable  us  to  log 
and  saw  more  closely  and  save  the  large  amount  now  left 
in  the  woods  or  going  into  the  burner,  and,  therefore,  they 
will  get  a  larger  product  from  a  given  acreage  tributary  to 
their  lines,  increase  their  tonnage,  with,  I  think,  no  decrease 
in  net  revenue,  and  assure  themselves  of  a  longer  life  for 
the  lumber  part  of  their  tonnage. 

This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  and  will  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  your 
manager,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  every  manufacturer  supporting  such  suggestions 
and  remedies  as  may  be  advanced  in  the  future  by  your 
manager  for  assisting  in  this  particular  work.  We  believe 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  placed  before  the  railroad 
traffic  managers  in  such  a  plain  and  forcible  manner  as  to 
show  them  the  justice  of  this  claim  and  impress  on  them 
the  enormous  tonnage  this  plan  would  develop  or  save  to 
them.  Such  a  plan  would  hurt  no  individual  or  body  of 
lumbermen,  but  would  help  all  associations  and  lumbermen 
in  the  United  States.  Hence  the  importance  of  handling  it 
through  the  National  Association. 

A  feature  in  this  same  low  grade  proposition  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  during  the  sessions  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
taken  the  lead  in  securing  a  lower  classification  for  all  com¬ 
modities  shipped  in  wooden  packages  than  those  that  are 
shipped  in  paper  or  fiber.  This  also  should  appeal  to  the 
railroads.  They  not  only  add  to  their  total  tonnage  because 
of  the  greater  weight  of  the  wooden  package,  but  they  have 
the  carriage  of  the  lumber  from  which  the  boxes  are  made 
from  the  saw  mill  to  the  box  factory.  This  is  an  important 
item  to  them,  and,  further,  they  will  thus  assist  in  practical 
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conservation,  because  thereby  a  market  will  be  protected  or 
enlarged  for  much  wood  which  is  now  going  to  waste. 

WATERWAYS. 

While  we  are  considering  railroad  freight  rates  we  should 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  securing  water  transportation, 
especially  for  the  heavy,  rough  material  in  which  the  poor 
end  of  our  product  usually  is  presented  for  carriage.  Just 
as  on  the  great  lakes  it  has  been  possible  to  move  low  grade 
lumber  that  can  not  be  moved  by  rail  because  of  its  low 
price,  so  by  improved  rivers  and  canals  we  should  be  able 
to  move  and  give  a  value  to  much  more  lumber  than  is  now 
possible. 

This  matter  of  our  waterways,  in  my  judgment,  is  one 
of  the  subjects  that  should  have  special  consideration  by 
manufacturers  of  lumber  all  over  the  country,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  great  Southern  districts  where  yellow  pine, 
cypress  and  hardwoods  are  manufactured  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  waterway  movement  should  also  be  supported 
by  the  manufacturers  of  all  articles  in  the  great  central  mar¬ 
kets  in  order  that  they  may  receive  their  raw  material  on 
better  freight  terms,  and  may  reach  their  own  markets, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  many  lines  the  world  market  fixes  the  producer’s  price. 
In  grain  every  cent  saved  to  the  farmer  in  transporting  his 
product  to  Liverpool  means  a  cent  added  to  his  farm  price. 
The  waterways  question  is  emphatically  a  national  one  and 
concerns  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  lumberman,  a 
farmer,  farm  implement  manufacturer,  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  manufacturer  of  whatever  sort,  or  simply  a 
consumer. 

If  you  are  of  such  mind  it  should  be  the  pleasure  and  the 
duty  of  every  lumberman  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
to  emphasize  it  to  his  Congressmen  or  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  in  order  that  they  may  feel  that  the  country  is  back 
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of  them  in  an  intelligent  and  liberal  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

great  lakes  traffic. 

While  a  comparison  between  the  railroads  and  the  great 
lakes  is  not  exact,  as  a  basis  for  comparison  between  the 
rivers  and  the  railroads,  yet  the  great  lakes  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  the  value  of  water  to  carriage,  both  in  cost 
and  in  ability  more  economically  to  handle  large  amounts 
of  heavy  raw  material.  The  receipts  of  domestic  coal  at 
great  lake  ports  during  1909,  by  lake,  were  17,239,112  net 
tons,  the  equivalent,  at  60,000  pounds  to  the  car,  of  574,637 
cars.  It  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  for  this 
coal  to  have  been  transported  over  the  railroads  to  the  same 
points. 

The  ore  and  mineral  traffic  was  still  greater.  The  receipts 
during  last  year  at  our  own  ports,  and  shipped  from  our 
own  ports,  were  42,104,174  gross  tons,  or  about  1,500,000 
cars.  If  we  consider  all  the  ore  transported  on  the  great 
lakes,  the  records  show  that  it  amounted  to  42,586,869  gross 
tons,  the  equivalent  of  1,589,910  cars  of  60,000  pounds  each, 
or  31,798  trains  of  fifty  cars  each.  This  is  equivalent  to 
9,033  3/5  miles  of  cars  of  30  feet  each.  The  average  water 
freight  on  these  shipments  was  only  55  cents  a  gross  ton. 

The  receipts  of  lumber  during  1909  at  domestic  ports  and 
shipped  from  domestic  ports,  and  therefore,  not  counting 
Canadian  importations,  amounted  to  1,154,551,000  feet.  The 
total  carried,  including  Canada,  amounted  to  about  1,450,- 
000,000  feet.  The  average  freight  was  about  $2  a  thousand 
feet,  making  an  aggregate  of  $2,900,000  cost  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  this  quantity  on  the  great  lakes;  but  if  this  amount 
of  lumber  had  been  transported  by  rail,  since  it  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  to  weigh,  on  an  average,  3,000  pounds  a  thousand 
feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  20  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  would  have  been  $8,700,000,  or  about  three 
times  as  much  as  the  water  freight,  or  a  saving  of  $5,800,- 
000  to  the  manufacturer,  requiring  72,500  cars  20,000 
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feet  capacity  each,  or  1,450  trains  of  fifty  cars  each,  besides 
his  being  able  to  move  the  lumber  promptly  and  regularly. 

The  economic  carriage  of  heavy  freight  on  dependable 
waterways  is  admitted,  and  if  anything  like  the  results 
achieved  on  the  great  lakes  could  be  had  on  the  rivers  and 
canals,  an  enormous  saving  would  be  made  to  the  lumber¬ 
men  and  lumber  consumers  of  the  United  States.  The  rail 
cost  is  invariably  from  two  to  three  times  the  water  cost  of 
freight  where  comparisons  are  available. 

TARIFF. 

Leaving  for  a  time  this  line  of  thought,  I  wish  to  refer 
again  to  the  tariff  campaign,  and  make  some  suggestions 
based  upon  experience. 

When  we  met  in  Seattle  last  year,  the  tariff  legislation 
was  in  its  last  stages,  but  after  the  meeting  I  had  to  go  at 
once,  through  Chicago,  to  Washington,  in  consequence  of 
the  threatening  aspect  of  matters  at  that  time.  If  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  were  not  the  policy  of  this  government,  I  think 
all  of  us  would  have  different  claims  to  make  regarding  our 
own  industry;  but  so  long  as  our  tariff  policy  is  based 
upon  the  protective  theory,  we  insist  and  still  insist  that 
lumber  should  be  treated  no  differently  from  any  manu¬ 
factured  commodity. 

We  claimed  that  the  old  rate  of  $2  a  thousand  feet  on 
rough  lumber  was  a  low  one.  It  amounted  to  less  than  12 
percent  advalorem,  as  against  about  45  percent  as  the 
average  of  the  dutiable  list.  We  held  that  it  should  not  be 
lowered,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  possible,  it 
should  be  raised.  Yet,  we  did  not  ask  for  any  such  step, 
nor  did  we  strongly  object  to  some  reduction.  When  Con¬ 
gress  took  up  the  matter,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  free  lum¬ 
ber.  Its  members  were  influenced  undoubtedly  by  the 
cry  of  lumber  trust  and  of  extortionate  prices.  These 
demagogic  claims  absolutely  came  to  be  believed.  If 
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you  only  shout  loud  enough  and  repeat  your  claim 
times  enough,  you  are  likely  to  be  believed,  unless 
there  is  effective  contradiction.  We  propose  to  be  in  a 
position  in  the  future  to  give  this  contradiction  to  the 
charges  of  the  demagogues  and  to  show  the  people  what 
the  facts  are,  and  through  our  National  Association  have 
both  political  parties  feel  the  importance  of  the  lumber 
industry  to  the  United  States  and  the  importance  of  having 
no  plank  in  their  platform  affecting  our  industry  without 
a  proper  hearing  and  presentation  of  our  case  before  their 
platform  committee. 

That  we  were  right  in  holding  that  the  lumber  duty 
should  not  be  reduced  has  been  shown  by  experience  since 
then.  Canada  had  piled  up  a  large  amount  of  low  grade 
lumber  which  since  that  time  has  been  coming  across  the 
great  lakes  and  has  had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the 
prices  of  our  own  low  grade  output. 

While  lumbermen  in  their  organized  capacity  are  not  in 
politics,  and  we  have  in  the  membership  of  our  various  affil¬ 
iated  associations  men  of  all  political  beliefs,  yet,  under  the 
situation  as  it  is,  I  believe  we  should  stand  firmly  for  just 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  our  industry. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  stands 
for  the  lumber  producers  of  the  country  in  that  matter,  and 
so  long  as  its  organization  is  maintained  it  will  be  ready  to 
stand  by  what  it  believes  to  be  right  and  just  in  regard  to 
all  matters,  national  or  state,  affecting  our  interests. 

HOME  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  work  of  this  association.  While  its  conventions  are 
not  mass  meetings,  they  should,  with  profit,  be  attended  by 
a  very  large  number  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  timber 
owners;  but  thus  far  the  meetings  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  the  extremes  of  the  country.  We  who  could 
attend  them  enjoyed  these  trips  to  far-away  places,  were 
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delighted  with  the  hospitality  dispensed,  and  enjoyed  the 
acquaintances  we  made ;  and  yet  only  a  comparatively  few 
could  go,  and  it  has  not  even  been  possible  to  secure  such  a 
complete  attendance  of  the  Board  of  Governors  as  is  desira¬ 
ble.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt  for  the  future  some  definite  central  point  at  which 
our  meetings,  both  of  the  delegates  and  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  would  be  held,  which,  by  its  convenience  of 
access,  would  draw  a  big  attendance  of  manufacturers  at 
these  most  inspiring  meetings,  at  which  the  work  of  the 
association  would  be  concentrated,  which  could  become  a 
statistical  headquarters  for  the  lumber  industry,  and  where, 
in  their  travels  about  the  country,  the  lumbermen  could 
visit  headquarters  and  avail  themselves  more  readily  of  the 
facilities  which  we  hope  to  extend  to  them.  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  give  this  matter  of  establishing  permanent 
headquarters,  not  only  for  the  work  but  for  the  meetings  of 
the  association  and  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  your  careful 
consideration  at  this  meeting. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  extend  to  you,  individually, 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  call  at  the  manager’s  office 
whenever  you  are  in  or  passing  through  Chicago,  giving  to 
our  manager  any  information  which  you  might  think  would 
be  of  benefit  to  him  or  the  office,  or  be  disseminated  by  him 
to  the  various  affiliated  associations  of  the  other  lumber 
manufacturers. 

THE  business  situation. 

I  cannot  close  without  referring  briefly  to  the  business 
outlook.  The  lumber  trade  in  general,  as  well  as  business 
of  all  kinds,  can  be  congratulated  on  the  improved  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  previous  year. 
Lumber  has  not  fully  shared  with  the  general  prosperity, 
for,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  the  last  thing  to  improve,  but  the 
underlying  conditions  never  were  better. 

The  farmer — and  he  must  be  seriously  considered — never 
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had  more  money,  everything  he  produces  being  higher  in 
price  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Crops, 
generally  speaking,  never  were  better,  nor  the  future 
brighter  from  the  agricultural  standpoint.  In  fact,  there 
never  was  a  period  when  that  which  the  farmer  produces 
would  purchase  as  much  lumber  or  other  material  as  at 
present.  The  financial  situation  is  a  sound  one.  Just  now 
the  financial  authorities  are  surprised  and  a  little  alarmed 
over  the  heavy  exports  of  gold,  but  it  is  evidently  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition,  due  in  the  main  to  worldwide  prosperity, 
and  also  influenced  a  little  by  speculative  activity  abroad, 
especially  in  England. 

The  banks  are,  on  the  whole,  in  good  condition,  as  the 
handsome  profits  their  recent  reports  show  indicate  a  good 
demand  for  money  at  remunerative  rates. 

All  lines  of  manufactures  seem  to  be  prospering.  All  steel 
mills  are  sold  ahead.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
shows  such  enormous  earnings  that  it  has  announced  that 
the  wages  of  its  employees  will  be  advanced  in  an  aggregate 
of  possibly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Cars  are  scarce  and  the 
railroads  must  soon  replenish  their  supplies.  Two  railway 
presidents  within  the  past  two  weeks  have  told  me  they 
were  going  to  broaden  out  in  the  way  of  expenditures,  in 
improvements,  in  equipment  and  extensions. 

Over  all  sections  of  the  country,  in  all  lines  of  business, 
reports  are  highly  favorable,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  of  our  own,  and  of  that  associate  department — the 
box  industry.  While  there  are  substitutes  for  lumber  in  the 
box  industry,  there  is  yet  no  substitute  for  lumber,  in  a 
general  way,  that  is  seriously  affecting  our  business.  I 
believe  we  will  find  that  while,  per  capita,  the  consumption 
of  lumber  may  be  at  a  standstill,  or  even  decreasing,  because 
of  the  increased  use  of  fireproof  or  fire-resisting  materials, 
and  materials  of  longer  life  than  wood,  that  the  increase  in 
the  population  will  for  a  long  time  insure  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  lumber.  A  veteran  timberland  owner  and  oper- 
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ator,  Mr.  James  D.  Lacey,  will  talk  to  you  about  some  of 
these  things  tomorrow ;  but  I  will  venture  the  prediction 
that  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  standing  timber  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands,  as  the  years  go  along,  the  withdrawals  from 
private  use  of  government  timber,  and  the  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  that  are  certain  to  be  adopted  by  the  states,  will  cause 
a  steady  and  substantial  increase  of  the  value  of  stumpage 
sufficient  to  pay  an  interest  return  and  profit  on  investment, 
whatever  the  per  capita  increase  in  consumption  may  be. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  other  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
hearty  support  accorded  me,  and  to  thank  each  for  their 
faithful  attention  to  the  many  matters  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 


THE  BLUE  BOOK. 

I  especially  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  George  K.  Smith, 
who  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  association  from  its  incep¬ 
tion,  and  is  today,  for  his  loyalty  and  the  accurate  manner 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  details  of  the  work.  In  reliev¬ 
ing  him  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  appointment  of  a 
manager,  his  duties  toward  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Credit  Corporation  have  been  enlarged.  The  Blue 
Book  has  been  remarkably  successful,  showing  a  gain  of 
157  subscriptions  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  among  manufacturing  and  wholesale  lumbermen  should 
be  limited  only  by  the  acquaintance  of  the  trade  with  it. 
It  has  been  and  is  constantly  becoming  more  of  a  credit  to 
the  association,  and  soon  will  be  a  substantial  asset,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  secretary’s  report.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  secretary  be  encouraged  in  largely  increasing  the 
circulation  of  this  book  during  the  coming  year  and  that 
the  manager  be  requested  to  assist  him  in  all  possible  ways 
from  his  end.  With  such  a  large  field,  considering  the 
number  of  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  circulation  of  this 
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most  valuable  book,  and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  be  a  subscriber  to  it.  He  can  subscribe  to  no 
more  valuable  asset  of  his  business,  and  it  should  be  his 
duty,  if  he  be  a  member  of  any  of  the  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  or  a  lumber  manufacturer,  to  assist  in  supporting  this 
cooperative  branch  of  our  industry.  Those  who  in  the  past 
have  been  uncertain  regarding  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
book  can  no  longer  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  and 
its  entire  success. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  MANAGER’S  OFFICE. 

Finally,  I  wish  again  to  urge  your  support  of  the  office 
of  the  manager,  whose  experience,  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  I  believe  will  be  of  growing  value  to  the  lumber 
industry  along  many  lines,  but  especially  in  educating  the 
people  regarding  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  lumber 
industry.  His  efficiency  can  be  greatly  increased  by  your 
calling  upon  him  whenever  in  the  city,  giving  to  him  any 
new  ideas  you  may  have  which  affect  our  industry,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  his  giving  certain  questions  thought, 
and  thus  continuously  bringing  to  him  subjects  for  his  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce,  of  Strader,  La.,  then  called  attention  to  the 
entertainment  program,  after  which  Capt.  J.  B.  White  moved  a  ris¬ 
ing  vote  of  congratulations  to  Mr.  Bruce  on  account  of  the  latter 
having  recently  become  a  “benedict,”  after  many  years  of  so-called 
“single  blessedness.”  The  vote  was  unanimously  tendered  by  every 
one  rising,  with  the  accompaniment  of  laughter  and  applause. 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  have  the  report  of 
Manager  Leonard  Bronson. 
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Report  of  the  Manager 

Manager  Bronson,  in  reporting  upon  the  operations  and  work  in 
his  office,  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association :  President  Hines  has  so  ably  covered 
the  details  of  the  work  of  my  office  in  his  own  report — for 
my  office  is,  after  all,  a  branch  of  the  president’s  office — 
that  I  found,  when  he  confided  to  me  some  of  the  things 
he  was  going  to  say,  that  there  would  be  but  little  left  for 
me  to  report  on  as  to  the  work  in  general,  or  even  as  to 
the  details.  I  wish,  however,  to  impress  upon  you  at  the 
outset  what  this  association  really  means. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  industry  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  perhaps  the  second  in  the  United 
States ;  it  is  the  second  in  some  particulars,  the  third  in 
others,  and  the  fourth  in  some  others.  It  is  an  industry 
dealing  with  fundamental  things,  dealing  with  one  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  great 
because  of  its  figures  in  reference  to  feet  of  output,  to 
capital,  and  to  labor  employed,  but  because  of  its  scope ;  for 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  saw  mill,  and  in  about  twenty- 
five  states  it  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  and  is  ranked 
as  such. 

Here  in  New  Orleans,  looking  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  north  up  this  great  central  valley,  not  only  does  the 
lumber  industry  extend  clear  to  the  northern  border  of  this 
country,  but  the  membership  of  this  association  covers  the 
entire  territory  north  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  the  Canadian 
line  in  Minnesota ;  it  extends  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  west  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We 
have  members  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  mountain  states. 
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That  is  the  territory  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

THE  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  thirteen  affiliated  associations  on  the  member¬ 
ship  list  of  this  association.  They  represent  every  commer¬ 
cial  timber  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States  except 
redwood,  and  yesterday  we  received  an  application  from 
the  Redwood  Manufacturers’  Association  to  become  an 
affiliated  member  of  this  association.  We  still  lack  only 
that  territory  up  in  the  far  Northeast.  Pennsylvania  is  not 
organized  at  all,  but  many  of  its  manufacturers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  affiliated  associations ;  so,  in  a  sense,  we  cover  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  New  York  lumber  manufac¬ 
turers  were  organized  recently  into  the  Empire  State  Forest 
Products’  Association.  That  we  hope  to  have  with  us  soon. 
West  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Appalachians  have  the 
Spruce  Manufacturers’  Association,  whose  president,  Mr. 
E.  V.  Babcock,  is  here,  and  that  association  should  soon  be 
a  member  of  this  association.  Then  there  is  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory,  right  on  the  border,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
many  difficulties  that  confront  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  is  torn 
by  dissensions,  by  conflicting  interests,  and  it  has  never 
been  organized  from  a  manufacturers’  standpoint.  That  ter¬ 
ritory  we  also  aim  to  organize  and  bring  into  the  fold,  so 
that  we  can  present  a  united  front  as  manufacturers  upon 
any  problem  that  is  of  common  interest. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confront  every  manufacturers’ 
organization,  and  each  affiliated  association,  is  how  to  in¬ 
crease  its  membership  so  that  all  the  manufacturers  can 
work  more  harmoniously  and  effectively  together.  The 
affiliated  associations  in  the  National  Association  represent, 
in  the  product  of  their  membership,  about  fourteen  billions 
of  feet  of  lumber  product.  The  total  product  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  now,  or  will  be  very  soon,  close  to  forty  billions  of 
feet.  So  that  we  have  about  one-third  of  the  entire  product 
represented  by  the  affiliated  associations.  But  the  territory 
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of  those  associations  produces  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  the 
lumber  of  the  United  States.  So  that  we  are  now  national, 
and  we  refuse  tc  believe,  if  we  stand  together  and  work 
together,  that  we  cannot  accomplish  everything  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  accomplish  in  a  national  way.  We  are  not 
going  to  hide  our  heads  and  be  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
any  one,  be  he  president  or  congressman  or  United  States 
senator ;  we  are  going  to  state  our  position.  We  stand  on 
the  right.  We  are  not  going  to  ask  for  anything  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to ;  but  what  we  are  entitled  to,  we  demand. 

THE  LUMBER  TARIFF. 

The  work  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  somewhat  general.  Originally,  as  I  understand,  it 
was  organized  to  meet  the  demand  for  common  action  on 
the  tariff  question,  or  at  least  the  tariff  and  reciprocity  mat¬ 
ters  which  came  up  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  along  with  those  things  were  other  matters,  also 
of  national  importance,  which  affect  every  lumberman. 

We  are  avoiding  controversial  matters,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  there  are  many  subjects  that  we  leave  solely  to  the  affil¬ 
iated  associations,  those  associations  representing  particular 
sections  or  certain  woods. 

The  work  of  the  association  for  several  years  was  some¬ 
what  formal.  It  was  an  association  preparing  for  a  great 
work,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  were  ready  and  well  pre¬ 
pared  when  the  tariff  fight  was  inaugurated  last  fall.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hines,  in  his  address,  has  spoken  of  the  attitude  of 
lumbermen  on  that  matter.  I  presume  there  are  some  lum¬ 
bermen  who  are  free  traders,  theoretically,  some  who  are 
protectionists,  some  who  are  tariff-for-revenue-only  men; 
but  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  upon  the  proposition  that 
equality  of  treatment  must  be  accorded  to  every  interest  in 
the  country,  and  that  if  protection  be  the  policy  we  are 
entitled  to  our  share  of  it. 
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CONSERVATION. 

Other  questions,  however,  are  constantly  arising,  espe¬ 
cially  out  of  the  new  movements  for  conservation — and  the 
word  “conservation”  has  been  made  to  embrace  conserva¬ 
tion  of  pretty  nearly  everything  you  can  think  of  in  the  way 
of  resources  and  force.  There  is  conservation  of  the  soil, 
and  we  might  perhaps  call  upon  our  farmers  to  replace  a 
pound  of  nitrates  for  every  pound  taken  out  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  proposition  that  is  far- 
reaching,  and  there  are  almost  numberless  questions  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  conservation  question.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  uniform  state  laws,  very  closely  related  to  the 
conservation  question.  The  Congress  of  Governors  was 
almost  coincident  with  the  first  national  and  international 
Conservation  Congresses.  The  result  is  that  business  men 
believe  that  we  are  likely  to  have  new  questions,  or  newly 
stated  old  questions,  presented  to  us  every  day,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

I  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  certain  features  of  this 
work  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  I  felt  deeply  my  inexperience,  my  lack  of  that  kind 
of  ability  that  is  most  effective;  and  yet  it  is  a  work  in 
which  I  was  interested,  and  I  felt  complimented  and  was 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  work  along  this  line. 
If  in  attempting  to  serve  you  I  shall  be  successful,  I  shall 
succeed  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Officers  of  this  Association, 
Board  of  Governors,  and  every  member  of  the  affiliated 
associations. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  I  want  every  lumber  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  United  States  who  is  a  member  of  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  other  association,  to  feel  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  al¬ 
though  he  may  not  receive  a  certificate  of  membership.  Mr. 
Hines  has  gone  over  the  subjects  which  this  association  is 
handling,  and  is  to  handle,  most  of  which  will  come  through 
my  hands,  and  in  the  working  out  of  which  I  must  ask 
your  cooperation. 
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PUBLICITY  WORK. 

A  particular  subject  which  interests  you  and  me,  and  the 
subject  which  I  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  able  to 
handle,  is  the  matter  of  wide  publicity  which  will  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  lumber  business, 
its  needs  and  its  relations  to  other  industries  and  the  laws 
of  commerce.  The  demagogue  has  played  on  the  public 
mind  until  the  people  believe  there  is  a  lumber  trust,  which 
exercises  a  mysterious  influence  and  controls  everything 
pertaining  to  the  lumber  industry— timberland,  mill  prod¬ 
ucts,  distribution  of  products,  and  prices.  I  believe,  if  we 
could  determine  the  facts,  we  would  find  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  ordinary  people  of  this  country  believe  such  an 
impossible  and  absurd  thing.  But  there  have  been  some 
reasons  for  that.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  variations  in 
lumber  prices,  there  comes  a  time  when,  for  a  few  months, 
perhaps,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  every 
lumber  manufacturer  and  every  dealer  gets  as  much  as  he 
can,  and  he  is  bound  to  get  as  much  as  his  neighbor,  if 
he  can  find  out  what  his  neighbor  is  getting.  Prices  then 
are  substantially  uniform.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  every 
line  of  business.  People  will  not  sell  for  lower  prices  than 
others,  if  they  can  help  it.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  lumber 
business  the  same  as  in  any  other  business. 

Under  such  conditions  a  certain  kind  of  politician  saw 
a  chance  to  make  a  point  and  said,  “There  is  the  lumber 
trust.  That  accounts  for  it.  ’  Then  he  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  some  people,  who  were  far-sighted  financially  and  com¬ 
mercially  and  had  the  daring  to  do  things  that  the  average 
man  would  not  do,  years  ago  bought  some  timberland  and 
held  it  until  it  has  shown  a  very  handsome  profit.  They  con¬ 
fused  the  timber  owner  with  the  manufacturer,  and  they 
confused  the  raw  material  with  the  product,  and  so  they 
said,  because  there  were  some  men  who  had  gotten  wealthy 
in  the  timber  business,  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  were 
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extortionists.  They  forgot  about  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  forgot  about  the  men  who  are  enjoying  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  high  prices  of  today,  the  farmers  and  the  work¬ 
ing  men,  who  are  not  willing  that  the  people  from  whom 
they  buy  their  lumber  should  share  in  the  high  prices  and 
have  the  advantages  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  GETTING  A  HEARING. 

So  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  lumber  trust  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get  anything  before  the  people  to 
the  contrary.  We  could  go  to  Washington  and  go  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  talk  to 
them  and  tell  them  some  things,  because  we  were  invited 
there  and  it  was  their  business  to  listen,  and  we  converted 
them.  But  the  public  could  not  be  made  to  listen. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  went  to  one  of  the  large 
publishers  of  plate  matter,  who  distributed  printed  matter 
to  about  three  thousand  newspapers  scattered  all  over  the 
country — printed  sheets  on  which  the  local  publisher  would 
print  his  home  news — and  I  presented  to  it  a  statement  of 
facts  based  on  government  figures  as  to  stumpage  values 
and  their  relation  to  farm  values,  and  similar  things  col¬ 
lected  from  figures  furnished  by  the  government.  I  put 
it  in  as  readable  condensed  form  as  I  could.  The  manager  of 
that  concern  said:  “That  is  splendid  stuff.  I  would  like 
to  print  that,  but  I  don’t  know— I  don't  think  I  can.  You 
will  have  to  see  the  proprietor.’’  So  I  waited  a  day  or  two 
and  saw  the  proprietor.  He  looked  at  it,  and  he  said  the 
same  thing:  “I  don  t  dare  print  it.”  I  said:  Isn  t  it  true? 
“It  seems  to  be,”  he  said.  I  said:  “It  is  true.  You  know 
me  personally,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  true.  ’  He  said:  I  don  t 
dare  print  it.”  I  said:  “Why  not?  There  is  no  politics  in 
this — nothing  concerning  Republicans  or  Democrats.”  And 
they  printed  Republican,  Democratic,  Socialistic  and  Prohi¬ 
bition  papers.  He  said:  “No;  I  don’t  dare  do  it.  I  said: 
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“How  much  will  it  cost  to  print  this  as  an  advertisement?” 
He  thought  about  it  over  night,  and  returned  the  matter  to 
me  and  said :  “I  can’t  print  it.”  We  were  absolutely  refused 
a  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the  American  people ! 

There  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  know  how  difficult 
it  has  been — that  it  has  been  practically  impossible — to  get 
a  hearing  before  the  American  people.  I  have  made  some 
little  inroads,  but  it  is  a  slow  process.  I  have  gotten  articles 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  one  of  the  conservative, 
high-class  papers,  and  in  some  others  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  I  have  tried  to  get  them  in  Kansas  City  papers, 
and  by  the  help  of  members  had  them  printed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  central  North,  and  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing;  and  now  I  am  working  along  other  lines  which  will, 
I  think,  bring  results.  That  is  one  of  my  chief  duties.  It 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  man,  nor 
by  one  writer.  I  must  bring  to  my  aid  other  writers  and 
all  sorts  of  influences.  We  must  get  the  truth  before  the 
people  and  have  our  hearing  before  the  people,  and  with 
your  assistance  and  active  support  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 

The  president  referred  to  a  report  from  me  about  the 
car  stake  matter.  That  will  be  covered  by  a  special  report 
sent  here  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Babcock,  which  will  come  up  at  the 
proper  time  this  afternoon. 

TIMBER  TAX  INQUIRY. 

The  president  also  referred  to  the  timber  taxation  matter. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  and  Mr. 
Hines  confesses  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  wisest  course 
to  follow,  because  there  are  great  interests  at  stake,  finan¬ 
cially  and  industrially,  affecting  our  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  So  I  was  instructed 
yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  make  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  will  be  absolutely  confidential. 
I  want  all  of  the  facts  and  the  absolute  facts,  and  I  will  ask 
every  one  of  you  and  several  hundred  others  in  various  parts 
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of  the  country  to  give  them  to  us.  No  one  but  myself  will 
know  who  makes  the  answers  to  the  inquiry  and  no  one 
will  know  what  the  returns  are,  even  in  the  aggregate,  until 
we  find  out  the  situation.  That  will  not  be  under  my  con¬ 
trol,  but  I  will  turn  over  to  the  conservation  committee  the 
results  of  the  work,  and  it  will  be  threshed  out  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  lumber  industry  and  timber  owners. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  friendship  you  have  shown 
toward  me  and  the  cordial  support  you  have  given  me  during 
the  brief  time  I  have  been  in  the  manager’s  office,  and 
I  hope  your  confidence  in  me  will  not  be  misplaced. 
(Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  the  next  matter  on  the  program 
is  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  K.  Smith,  and  he  will 
also  read  the  treasurer’s  report,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Freeman.  And  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  treasurer’s 
report,  as  it  is  very  gratifying  indeed,  and  it  might  be  well  to  have 
a  copy  of  that  report  sent  to  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  as  it 
shows  that  our  association  is  in  fine  shape,  so  far  as  finances  are 
concerned. 


Secretary’s  Report 

Secretary  George  K.  Smith  :  Mr.  President  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  :  At  the  time  the  division  of  the  work  was  made 
creating  the  manager’s  and  the  secretary’s  offices,  the  work 
left  for  the  secretary  to  do  was  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
change  in  membership  of  the  affiliated  associations  and  look 
after  the  collection  of  funds.  So  that  all  I  have  to  report  is 
as  to  the  details  of  the  thirteen  associations,  with  their  an¬ 
nual  output,  and  give  you  an  idea  what  our  revenue  will  be 
for  1910,  and  then  submit  the  treasurer’s  report.  We  have 
thirteen  affiliated  associations,  and  I  will  read  briefly  the 
number  of  members  and  the  annual  output : 
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Association 

Member- 

Output, 

ship 

1909 

Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

•  52 

445,000,000 

Michigan  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

•  70 

319,000,000 

North  Carolina  Pine  Ass’n . 

•  7 1 

664,000,000 

Wisconsin  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

•  36 

100,000,000* 

Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Mfrs. 

Ass’n 

..  60 

550,000,000 

Western  Pine  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

.  84 

874,000,000 

Northern  Pine  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

•  50 

1,419,000,000 

Southwest  Washington  Lumber  Mfrs. 

Ass’n. 

..  28 

200,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Mfrs.  Ass’n _ 

■  165 

3,000,000,000* 

Yellow  Pine  Mfrs.  Ass’n . 

•  275 

3,649,000,000 

Oregon  &  Washington  Lumber  Mfrs. 

Ass’n . 

•  105 

800,000,000* 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass’n  of  the  U.  S _ 

.  272 

600,000,000* 

Georgia-Florida  Saw  Mill  Ass’n . 

... .76 

800,000,000 

1344  13,420,000,000 

*  Estimated. 


On  the  assessment  made,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  for  the  year  1910,  based  on  the  output  of  1909,  the 
revenue  will  be  $26,000. 

Secretary  Smith  then  read  the  Treasurer’s  report,  which  was  as 
follows : 

Treasurer’s  Report 


INCOME. 

Assessment  Account — Annual  Dues . $  8,393.0 7 

Honorary  Memberships  .  5,300.00 

Sundries  .  2.72 


Total  . $13,69579  ' 

EXPENSES. 

Rent  and  Telephone . $  14.50 

General  Expense .  947-19 

Meetings  .  211.10 

Office  Furniture .  804.57 

Postage,  Printing  and  Stationery .  627  70 

Salaries  .  4,321.85 

Statistical  Work  .  325.00 

Tariff  Expense  .  1,677.62 

Traveling  Expenses  .  530.65 

Rent  .  225.00 
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Sundries  . 
Petty  Cash 
Exchange  . 


$  16.91 
40.00 
5-12 


$  9,747-21 

Income  . $13,695.79 

Expenses  .  9,747.21 

Net  Income  . $  3,948.58 

With  the  honorary  memberships  which  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  will  attempt  to  dispose  of  during  the  year,  and  the 
income  from  the  $2  assessment,  we  should  have  a  fund 
of  $35,000  for  the  year  1910  to  cover  the  work  we  have  on 
hand.  (Applause.) 


President  Hines:  We  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  saying  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here 
today,  so  I  will  call  on  Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes  to  make  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Endowment  of  the  Chair  of 
Applied  Forestry  and  Practical  Lumbering  in  Yale  Forest  School. 


Yale  Forest  School  Endowment 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser  fully  intended  to  be  here  today,  but  found 
that  he  was  unavoidably  detained.  I  have  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  endowment  fund  for  the  chair  of  applied 
forestry  in  Yale  University  the  following  information: 
You  know  we  set  out  to  raise  $100,000  at  a  meeting  of 
this  association  five  years  ago.  There  has  been  paid  in  to 
date  $66,246.20,  leaving  about  $35,000  to  complete  the 
fund.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  this 
association,  in  November,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  authorized 
the  statement  that  he  and  his  affiliated  interests  would  give 
$10,000  of  the  remaining  $35,000,  provided  $25,000  was 
raised  by  other  lumbermen  of  the  country.  The  Board  of 
Governors  assigned  $10,000  of  the  remaining  $25,000  to 
be  raised  in  the  South,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Yellow  Pine 
Manufacturers’  Association,  in  January,  $6,600  of  the 
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$10,000  was  pledged,  leaving  $3,400  to  be  raised  by  the 
yellow  pine  manufacturers  of  the  South.  This  $10,000  was 
practically  promised  to  be  paid  when  the  remaining  $15,000 
is  raised.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  remaining  $15,000 
was  assigned  to  the  whole  country  outside  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  $5,000  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  the  South  will 
raise  $10,000,  and  the  country  at  large  will  raise  $10,000 
more,  and  the  Pacific  coast  $5,000,  making  $25,000,  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser  will  give  $10,000  more. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  transpired  since  the  endowment  of 
this  chair  was  originally  proposed  at  St.  Louis,  the  views 
and  the  ideas  of  those  who  proposed  it  have  been  fully  con¬ 
firmed.  The  forestry  movement  and  the  conservation  move¬ 
ment  have  grown  remarkably,  and  there  is  vastly  more  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  behind  the  forestry  movement  today  than  there 
was  five  years  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  lumber 
manufacturers  about  the  advisability  of  supporting  work  of 
this  kind.  The  Yale  Forestry  School  is  the  leading  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  producing  cultured  men 
— men  educated  along  practical  lines — and  it  will  be  decid¬ 
edly  to  the  interest  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  them.  It  is  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser’s  wish  that  some 
action  be  taken  at  this  meeting  to  raise  this  remaining  sum 
of  $15,000.  We  understand,  further,  that  if  the  lumbermen 
will  complete  their  original  promise  of  $100,000,  there  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  that  a  much  larger  gift  to  be  made  to  the  Yale 
Forestry  School  by  other  friends. 

President  Hines:  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufac¬ 
turers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  have  practically  agreed  to  raise  the 
required  sum,  and  it  remains  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturers  to  raise  the  sum  of  $10,000.  I  would  like  each  member 
present  to  give  careful  thought  to  this  matter,  and  a  committee  will 
be  appointed  during  the  day  to  see  if  we  cannot  pledge  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  in  order  that  we  may  report  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  that  the 
required  sum  has  been  raised  and  secure  his  $10,000,  and  in  that  way 
raise  the  entire  $100,000. 
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The  next  thing  in  order  is  reports  from  the  various  affiliated  as¬ 
sociations.  I  will  call  upon  them  in  order.  The  first  is  the  North¬ 
ern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association,  Mr.  H.  S.  Childs,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Mr.  Childs  then  reported  as  follows : 

Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association 

The  work  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  held  last  July  at  Seattle,  has 
been  mostly  of  a  routine  character,  such  as  supplying  its 
members  with  statistics  and  information  relating  to  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  as  would  be  helpful  in  their  business  relations, 
and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau 
of  Uniform  Grades,  without  which  all  our  other  activities 
would  have  no  stability. 

Our  membership  at  the  present  time  consists  of  forty-six 
companies  and  fifty-seven  saw  mills.  During  the  year  1909 
they  manufactured  1,418,800,000  feet  of  lumber,  probably 
95  per  cent  of  the  pine  cut  in  our  territory. 

While  trade  has  not  been  as  brisk  as  could  be  wished, 
stocks  are  not  above  normal  and  the  conditions  on  entering 
the  sawing  season  just  commenced  are  favorable. 

The  better  grades  of  white  pine  have  all  the  year  been 
selling  readily  at  fair  prices,  while  low-grade  lumber  has 
dragged  and  accumulated,  owing  largely  to  the  slumping 
of  the  wooden  box  trade  brought  on  by  its  competition  with 
pulp  boxes. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  before  Congress  and 
awaiting  decision  by  our  courts  that  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  lumbermen,  such  as  conservation  and  traffic  legis¬ 
lation  in  their  various  forms,  timber  taxation,  and  other  sub- 
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jects  that  should  be  considered  and  acted  upon,  in  which  our 
members  are  deeply  interested,  but  which  our  association 
has  not  taken  up  officially  or  in  a  systematic  manner,  be¬ 
cause  in  questions  of  national  legislation  we  are  only  local 
and  believe  these  matters  can  be  handled  in  a  much  more 
harmonious  and  systematic  way  and  with  quicker  and  more 
effective  results  through  our  National  Association,  with  its 
superior  facilities  for  gathering  and  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation,  than  by  disconnected  groups  of  local  associations. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  representative  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  Mr. 
Royal  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary,  responded  and  said : 

Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Mr.  Kellogg  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  There  is 
little  that  I  can  say  today  in  the  way  of  a  formal  report  for 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  old  Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  for  a  number  of  years  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association,  by  which  its 
work  was  done.  The  Hardwood  Lumber  Manufacturers 
of  Wisconsin  have  been  organized  for  some  time,  but  not 
on  a  very  large  scale  and  not  with  a  permanent  office  in 
any  one  place,  nor  with  a  permanent  paid  office  force.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  these  two  associations  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  last  January  it  was  decided  to  combine  them  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  and  to  open  a  permanent  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  at  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  This  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  because  under  present  conditions  in  Wisconsin  hem¬ 
lock  and  hardwoods  are  cut  at  the  same  mills.  This  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  associations  is  just  becoming  effective.  The 
office  at  Wausau  was  opened  a  week  ago  today.  So  we 
can’t  report  much  but  good  intentions.  It  is  our  desire 
as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  a  complete  directory  of 
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all  the  larger  saw  mills  of  Wisconsin — a  directory  which 
will  include,  besides  information  upon  the  equipment  of 
the  saw  mill  and  the  planing  mill  and  the  classes  of  tim¬ 
ber  manufactured,  information  upon  the  territory  to  which 
the  mills  ship  the  most  of  the  product,  whether  it  is  shipped 
by  rail  or  water,  what  the  principal  difficulties  are  in  the 
way  of  disposing  of  certain  products,  if  any,  and  what  the 
mills’  specialties  are.  We  feel  that  such  a  directory  as  that 
is  a  fundamental  thing  in  beginning  association  work. 

The  next  thing  is  to  increase  the  membership.  We  have 
now  sixty-eight  members,  with  estimated  sales  this  year 
of  between  500,000,000  and  600,000,000  feet,  about  two- 
thirds  hemlock  and  about  one-third  hardwoods.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  begin  at  once  the  collection  of  the  usual  lines  of 
information  which  are  of  value  to  lumber  manufacturers — 
information  upon  production,  shipments,  stocks  and  prices 
at  which  lumber  has  been  selling.  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry 
are  to  cooperate  this  season  in  a  careful  study  of  forest 
taxation  in  Wisconsin.  They  will  send  two  men  to  Wis¬ 
consin  to  devote  the  season  to  that  work.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  K.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  reporting  in  behalf  of  that  organization,  said: 

Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  two  points  in  our  work 
that,  I  believe,  are  not  familiar  to  everybody.  In  August 
we  took  up  the  matter  of  adopting  what  is  known  as  the 
basis  list  for  yellow  pine.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had 
had  lists  issued  anywhere  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  There 
was  great  confusion  on  account  of  some  manufacturers 
using  one  list  and  others  using  another,  and  when  a  new 
list  would  come  out  they  would  not  understand  what  it  was. 
That  list  has  been  circulated  among  11,000  lumbermen,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  all  other  lists 
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have  now  been  discarded,  and  when  quotations  are  made 
from  any  kind  of  a  basis  list  they  are  made  from  the  August 
4,  1909,  list.  As  a  matter  of  finance  we  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  list  by  the  yellow  pine  fraternity  is  going 
to  save,  in  postage  and  printing,  something  like  $50,000 
a  year  to  the  fraternity,  and  we  will  have  a  list  that  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  anything  we  have  ever  had  before. 

I  understand  the  Pacific  coast  people  have  done  something 
of  the  same  kind. 

THE  DAILY  REPORT. 

The  other  matter  is  our  daily  report,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  the  middle  of  April,  last  year,  to  give  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  lumber  produced  each  day,  the  amount 
of  orders  received,  the  amount  of  shipments  made,  to  keep 
track  of  the  stocks,  and  that  report  has  been  continuous 
and  will  be  continued  until  our  semi-annual  meeting,  at 
least,  and  then  it  will  be  determined  whether  the  benefit  is 
sufficient  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 

Our  organization  is  holding  its  own.  It  represents  as 
much  in  output  as  it  ever  has,  and  we  are  hoping  for  larger 
things,  under  President  Thompson’s  administration. 

Mr.  Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  LTnited  States,  reported  as  follows : 

Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Hardwood  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  secretary,  was  organized  in  1902,  as  a 
Poplar  organization.  At  that  time  it  covered  the  territory 
with  only  twenty-six  members,  and  of  only  three  states. 
We  had  been  organized  only  two  months  before  the  poplar 
men  realized  the  necessity  for  a  hardwood  manufacturers’ 
organization,  and  began  to  organize  the  entire  country, 
with  the  result  that  the  association  now  embraces  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Pennsylvania-Virginia  line  southwest  through 
the  entire  hardwood  belt  to  Texas,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
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hardwood  field,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  in  the 
United  States. 

At  that  time  I  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association  and  our  own 
organization,  to  learn  to  be  a  secretary,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  George  K.  Smith,  who  was  my  tutor.  He  took 
me  through  the  ropes  and  pounded  me  into  line,  with  the 
result  that  our  organization  had  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
methods  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  white  pine  and  the 
yellow  pine  associations. 

To  give  the  history  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association  takes  me  exactly  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  but 
I  have  been  notified  that  my  time  is  limited  and  that  I  can 
discuss  only  the  important  matters ;  and  I  will  be  governed 
accordingly. 

local  and  sectional  meetings. 

We  developed  our  association  by  holding  meetings  in 
various  centers  of  the  country,  where  the  different  trading 
sections  were  localized.  We  have  in  the  northeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  belt  the  mountain  territory,  where  certain  hard¬ 
woods  grow ;  we  go  through  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
delta  country,  where  different  varieties  of  hardwoods  grow, 
all  of  which,  in  former  years,  were  competing  against  each 
other  in  grades  and  other  abnormal  variations  and  values. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations, 
by  means  of  our  sectional  meetings,  and  meetings  of  the 
general  organization,  annually  and  semi-annually. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  effected  by  our  asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  adoption  of  odd 
lengths.  Our  association  began  early  with  that  reform. 
The  main  consumption  is  in  the  furniture  factories,  where 
the  odd  lengths  question  was  taken  up  without  any  oppo¬ 
sition  at  all,  and  they  have  helped  us  work  along  conserva¬ 
tive  lines  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  the  proper  thick¬ 
nesses  in  dressing  the  stock,  so  as  to  manufacture  and 
market  it  uniformly  in  the  rough. 
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HARDWOOD  INSPECTION. 

Another  matter  to  which  we  devoted  much  of  our  time 
was  hardwood  inspection.  When  we  organized,  that  mat¬ 
ter  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  We  began  by  unifying 
all  of  the  different  sections  as  much  as  possible,  and  while 
we  have  not  yet  developed  a  strictly  uniform  method  of 
grading,  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer  together.  We 
adopted  a  plan  this  year  by  which  we  have  tried  to  make 
uniform  inspection  in  hardwoods,  and  a  canvass  of  the 
country  developed  the  fact  that  the  consumer  should  be 
consulted  as  to  what  the  manufacturer  should  produce,  for 
conservation  reasons.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  our 
association,  at  a  meeting  held  last  February,  opened  a  class 
of  membership  for  the  wholesaler  and  another  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  only,  whereby  they 
can  consult  with  each  other  and  determine  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  in  the  future. 

Previous  to  our  last  annual  meeting  invitations  were  sent 
out  to  the  purchasing  element,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
had  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  a  lumber  manufac¬ 
turers’  organization.  The  success  we  met  was  immense. 
We  have  been  able  to  unify  inspection  among  the  railroad 
people,  who  never  before  were  able  to  print  satisfactory 
specifications  for  their  own  classes  of  material.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  adopted  specifications  at  its  last  conference,  and 
we  were  advised  the  past  week  that  the  railroads  them¬ 
selves,  through  their  purchasing  agents,  have  recommended 
the  adoption  of  those  specifications.  This  also  applies  to 
the  vehicle  industry.  The  furniture  manufacturers  met 
with  us,  and  although  they  have  not  officially  adopted  our 
rules  they  have  looked  upon  them  favorably.  Our  grading 
rules  book  and  sales  code,  just  published  and  effective 
March  31,  was  sixty-five  pages  larger  than  it  was  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  when  we  thought  we  had  everything  in  it. 

In  1907  the  association  was,  like  other  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers’  organizations,  investigated  by  the  United  States 
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Government.  W e  have  never  changed  our  plans  very  much 
from  the  time  of  our  organization  till  the  present  time  on 
account  of  that  investigation,  believing  that  we  were  work¬ 
ing  along  lines  that  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  and  keeping  well  within  the  law.  We  have  always 
published  a  price  list  and  we  maintain  today  a  policy  which 
helps  unify  market  conditions. 

Our  offices,  in  the  past,  have  been  changed  from  time  to 
time,  to  wherever  the  president  resided ;  but  now  we  are 
in  a  permanent  office  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  central  point, 
as  far  as  the  southern  hardwood  industry  is  concerned,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  bring  closer  relations  between  the 
purchaser  and  the  producer.  Our  inspectors  are  located 
at  the  different  consuming  markets,  and  they  also  travel  to 
the  mills  on  mill  instruction  work. 

I  might  state  that  all  of  the  secretaries  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  are  on  the  mailing  list 
of  our  organization.  They  get  everything  that  we  send  to 
our  members,  and  the  result  is  that  we  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  about  cooperation  and  more  uniform  methods 
by  such  action.  I  can  see  my  association  adopting  certain 
things  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  doing,  and  I  can  see  the 
cypress  association  doing  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  the  result  will  be,  with  the  secretaries  of  the  affiliated 
organizations  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  cooperating  in  this  detailed  way,  to  unify  our  in¬ 
terests  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

Greetings  to  Ex-President  R.  A.  Long 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  authorize  the  secretary  or  the  manager  to  send  a  wireless 
message  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Long,  who  is  sailing  today  from  New  York, 
to  the  effect  that  we  feel  that  he  is  with  us  in  spirit  and  that  we 
wish  him  bon  voyage. 

■Seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Victor  H.  Beckman,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  for  a 
report  on  conditions  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Beckman 
responded  as  follows : 

Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 

The  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 
was  organized  in  1901,  with  a  wavering  membership  of 
about  twenty.  We  gained  ground  gradually,  but  for  the  last 
five  years  we  have  had  our  troubles.  We  have  had  fights 
with  the  railroads  concerning  increase  in  minimum  weights 
and  advances  in  freight  rates  of  25  percent  two  years  ago, 
in  the  face  of  a  panic,  and  it  cost  us  $100,000  to  fight  them. 
Then  we  had  the  question  of  tariff  revision;  being  so  near 
the  Canadian  border,  we  felt  it  particularly.  So  you  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  membership  in  our  association  than  there  was 
a  year  ago.  We  had  to  strike  off  of  our  list  fifty  firms  that 
went  into  bankruptcy  during  the  last  two  years ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  have  increased  our  output  400,000,000  feet 
over  last  year  and  we  are  gaining  ground. 

INSPECTION  BUREAUS. 

The  most  important  work  of  our  association  last  year 
was  the  establishment  of  a  rail  inspection  bureau.  We  have 
a  cargo  inspection  bureau  that  has  been  at  work  the  last 
five  years,  whose  inspection  has  been  accepted  the  world 
over.  It  was  so  good  that  some  of  our  yellow  pine  friends 
sent  for  details,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  something 
similar  to  it.  Last  year  our  joint  organization  of  Bureau 
of  Grades  was  established  by  the  Oregon  association,  the 
Southwestern  association  and  our  own.  The  results  have 
been  very  gratifying.  We  do  not  charge  anything  extra 
for  the  inspection.  We  take  it  out  of  the  dues. 

The  next  question  was  of  odd  lengths.  Last  year  we 
went  into  a  proposition,  in  good  faith,  to  establish  odd 
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lengths,  and  we  soon  had  our  troubles.  Our  retail  friends 
had  an  idea  that  we  were  trying  to  force  it  down  their 
throats,  and  I  had  to  spend  six  pleasant  weeks  with  them 
this  year,  during  which  I  had  about  10,000  questions  put 
to  me.  I  went  back  to  the  Coast,  made  my  report  and  said, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?’’  They  decided,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  reiterate  their  position  and  stick  to  it. 
They  are  making  it  go  today,  and  I  hope  you  yellow  pine 
people  will  try  it.  And  our  British  Columbia  friends  are 
going  further  and  making  odd  lengths  now  from  dimension. 

order  information  bureaus. 

Another  matter  we  took  up  was  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
formation  bureaus.  The  information  we  had  secured  be¬ 
fore  that  time  was,  in  many  cases,  misleading ;  in  other  cases 
incomplete  and  was  of  utterly  no  value.  So  members  of 
our  association  and  other  people  outside  established  about 
twelve  information  bureaus  in  different  localities,  and  took 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  mills  each.  A  secretary  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  were  put  in  and  members  of  each  bureau  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  bureau  out  of  their  own  pockets.  A  dupli¬ 
cate  invoice  of  every  order  is  sent  to  the  bureau  secretary 
every  day,  with  the  f.  o.  b.  price  and  the  delivery  price. 
It  was  found  at  the  start  that  there  was  from  $2  to  $8  a 
thousand  difference  in  the  quotations,  and  today  there  is 
a  difference  of  only  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar.  It  is  the  finest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  lumber  business  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  business  of  the  bureau  secretary 
to  visit  the  mills  frequently,  and  he  has  access  to  their 
books.  The  bureaus  are  operated  independent  of  any  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  regard  to  general  conditions  on  the  Coast,  our  export 
trade  is  very  good  and  prices  are  about  $2  firmer  than  they 
were  about  two  months  ago.  There  has  been  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  railroad  material,  and  the  yard  trade  is  opening 
up  very  well.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  possibly  50 
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cents  to  $i,  which  I  ascribe  almost  wholly  to  the  information 
bureau  system.  I  think  that  our  association’s  output  this 
year  will  be  nearly  three  billion  feet,  and  I  think  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  money  in  it  than  there  has  been  for 
many  years.  (Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  the  next  on  the  program  is  the 
report  from  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association, 
represented  by  its  President,  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 

Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bigelow  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Michigan 
Hardwood  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1906,  and,  therefore,  has  been  in  existence  about 
four  years.  Our  membership  is  about  seventy-five,  and  it 
controls  75  to  80  percent  of  the  hardwood  output  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  We  have  some  members 
in  the  upper  peninsula,  but  have  not  nearly  so  large  a  rep¬ 
resentation,  according  to.  the  output,  as  we  have  in  the  lower 
peninsula.  We  hold  quarterly  meetings,  prior  to  which 
stock  reports  are  collected.  These  stock  reports  are  di¬ 
vided  between  the  rail  and  water  shippers  of  the  different 
kinds  of  woods  of  various  thicknesses  and  grades,  so  that 
we  at  all  times  know  how  much  of  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  woods  and  thicknesses  are  on  hand  for  shipment 
by  rail  or  water. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  and  reports  of  sales  that 
are  made  at  the  same  time,  the  market  conditions  com¬ 
mittee  make  up  a  report,  and  its  recommendations,  I  am 
very  glad  to  say,  have  been  universally  followed  bv  our 
members  to  their  decided  financial  advantage. 

The  association  is  also  endeavoring  to  get  up  some  rules 
to  govern  the  grading  of  hemlock.  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  be  successful.  Those  rules  were  adopted  in  January  on 
the  basis  of  a  three  months’  trial. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  May  5,  at  which  time  an 
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additional  report  will  be  made  concerning  hemlock  grading, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  and  belief  that  these  rules  will 
be  adopted,  with  some  slight  modifications  which  the  three 
months’  experience  has  shown. 

We  are  also  endeavoring  to  find  out  how  much  standing 
timber  we  still  have  in  Michigan.  Michigan  is  not  cut  out 
by  a  long  way  yet,  and  we  have  sent  inquiries  to  all  our 
members,  as  well  as  to  all  of  those  who  are  holding  timber 
who  are  not  members,  asking  them  to  report  as  to  how 
many  millions  of  feet  of  hardwood  and  hemlock  they  still 
have  on  hand.  That  report  will  be  compiled  and  read  at 
our  next  meeting,  and  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reports  that  we  have  ever  obtained. 

Some  of  our  members  have  commenced  to  cut  out,  and 
quite  a  percentage  of  them,  probably  20  or  25  percent,  will 
cut  out  within  the  next  six  or  seven  years;  but  there  are 
some  of  us  who  will  still  be  sawing  lumber  in  Michigan 
twenty  years  from  today. 

The  harmony  of  action  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  has  been 
very  pleasing  to  all  its  officers,  and  it  has  resulted,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  their  advantage  financially.  Our  market 
conditions  and  price  conditions  are  all  that  we  can  really 
ask  for.  Prices  are  good,  the  demand  is  good  and  stocks 
are  not  quite  up  to  demand.  Therefore,  we  have  quite  a 
healthy  condition. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thompson :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Bigelow  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  belonging  to  such  an  Association  as  that  for 
which  he  has  just  reported;  and  for  giving  a  report  which  means  so 
much,  is  worded  so  nicely,  and  particularly  wherein  he  refers  to  their 
receiving  financial  benefits.  There  is  food  for  reflection  for  all  of  us 
in  it,  and  I  think  we  might  go  home  and  do  likewise. 

President  Hines:  I  think  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  the  Michigan  Hard- 
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wood  Manufacturers’  Association  affiliated  with  it.  The  North 
Carolina  Pine  Association  will  be  next.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
report  from  them. 

Air.  R.  H.  Morris,  Secretary,  Norfolk,  Va.,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Mr.  Morris  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  make  any  regular  report  on  our  association  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  our  work  is  carried  on  very  much 
along  the  same  lines  that  the  other  associations’  work  is 
carried  on,  working  in  harmony  with  the  membership  as 
individuals  in  connection  with  our  affiliated  associations. 

We  carry,  for  our  members,  an  inspection  bureau  which 
handles  the  mill  and  market  end  of  the  business,  and  pro¬ 
vides  rules  of  inspection.  Our  book  of  rules  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  for  North  Carolina  pine  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  where  North  Carolina  pine  goes.  Our  market 
reports  are  also  recognized  as  authority  on  prices  and  quo¬ 
tations.  We  also  issue  a  Rate  Book  giving  freight  rates  on 
the  Norfolk  basis  to  about  4,000  towns  where  North  Caro¬ 
lina  pine  is  used  in  car  lots,  giving  the  routing  and  delivery 
to  the  various  points.  We  also  have  a  freight  claim  bureau 
that  takes  care  of  the  claims  in  the  matter  of  boat  rates  and 
weights  for  our  members.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the 
freight  claim  agents’  bureaus  of  the  railroads  in  a  way  and 
by  forms  that  give  us  an  economical  and  quick  way  of  act¬ 
ing  and  working. 

We  also  affiliate,  of  course,  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Credit  Corporation, 
and  a  great  many  of  our  members  derive  benefits  from  that, 
as  we  carry  files  in  our  office,  and  also  keep  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Biederman  at  St.  Louis. 

We  attempt  to  do  some  work  with  statistics.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  little,  I  think,  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  March 
24,  and  we  found  that  our  mills,  by  actual  figures,  shipped 
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650,000.000  to  700,000,000  feet  in  1909.  I  went  a  little 
further  than  that  and  gathered  some  more  information  as 
best  I  could  from  mills  not  reporting,  and  I  found  that  the 
mills  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  marketed 
about  700,000,000  feet.  I  don't  mean  they  cut  that  much ; 
I  mean  they  marketed  it. 

We  also  have  an  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of 
our  members.  We  carry  a  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  high 
class  labor,  sawyers,  filers,  saw-mill  and  planing  mill  fore¬ 
men,  general  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  etc. 

Our  membership  now  is  about  eighty,  representing  about 
125  or  130  operations.  Some  of  our  members  have  as 
high  as  eight  operations.  I  mean  bv  that  that  they  own 
those  operations.  We  have  others  who  control  as  high 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  smaller  ones.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
a  larger  membership,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  centralizing, 
to  some  extent,  some  of  the  smaller  mills  and  allowing  those 
mills  to  be  handled  under  one  general  head,  so  as  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  and  not  have  too  many  smaller  ones  working  inde¬ 
pendently  and  sometimes  in  a  way  detrimental  to  themselves 
and  to  our  interests  at  large. 

We  attempt  to  keep  before  our  members  all  information 
pertaining  to  the  business,  both  as  regards  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  market  conditions,  reports  from  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions  and  all  matters  that  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  and 
value. 

Our  product  is  primarily  kiln  dried,  although  there  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  air  dried  lumber  that  is  shipped  under 
association  ideas  or  rules,  which  is  not  kiln  dried ;  but  pri¬ 
marily  ours  is  a  kiln  dried  product,  and  North  Carolina 
pine  and  kiln  dried  pine  are  synonymous,  always  recognized 
in  the  market  as  kiln  dried  lumber. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say. 
I  thank  you. 

President  Hines :  We  would  like  to  hear  now  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association. 
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Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association 

Mr.  George  W.  Dodge:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  up  to 
about  two  years  ago,  published  a  price  list  and  its  members 
adhered  to  it  well,  but  within  the  last  year  or  two  we  have 
had  a  price  list  to  cut  from  and  to  shoot  at,  like  the  Yellow 
Pine  people  and  some  others,  which  I  consider  a  long  back¬ 
ward  stride. 

The  work  of  our  Cypress  association  during  the  past  year 
has  largely  been  confined  to  developing  the  departments 
we  already  have  in  operation.  We  have  straightened  out  a 
number  of  kinks  in  our  grading  rules,  have  made  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  inspection  department  run  more  smoothly 
and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  our  efforts  toward 
uniform  inspection.  As  is  natural  during  a  comparatively 
dull  year,  our  inspectors  in  the  northern  country  have  had 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  claims  to  investigate,  and 
these  have  been  handled  under  such  strict  orders  as  to  giv¬ 
ing  full  justice  to  both  sides  of  a  controversy  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  have  uniformly  expressed  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
the  interpretation  our  men  place  upon  our  grading  rules. 
It  is  true  of  all  woods  that  some  mills  make  grades  that  are 
too  good  and  other  mills  make  grades  that  are  too  poor, 
both  of  which  policies  are  alike  harmful  to  the  good  of 
the  trade,  and  this  is  one  of  the  leading  problems  now  before 
our  people. 

In  our  traffic  department  much  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  straightening  out  rate,  weight  and  claim  troubles 
and  this  department  has  assumed  many  more  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  burdens  of  the  mills  than  during  any  preceding  year 
of  our  existence. 

We  have  also  devoted  considerable  energy  to  educating 
the  actual  consumers  of  lumber  as  to  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  Cypress  and  its  especial  adaptability  to  certain 
uses,  and  feel  that  work  of  this  sort  has  tended  very  ma¬ 
terially  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  our  business.  We 
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have  secured  a  better  understanding  of  our  own  product 
and  have  endeavored  to  make  others  have  a  like  faith  in  it. 

We  have  felt  that  if  the  association  could,  during  a  dull 
year,  prevent  a  backward  step  in  our  progress  it  would  have 
accomplished  a  great  thing. 

.  It  has  taken  much  effort  to  do  this,  but  we  believe  we 
have  succeeded.  There  has  been  no  spectacular  work  and 
no  big  movement  undertaken,  but  more  actual  work  has 
been  done  by  the  association  than  during  any  preceding 
year.  Of  course,  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  but  we  do  feel  that  our  organization  has  made 
progress  and  is  accomplishing  that  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended. 

Conditions  which  have  existed  in  Cypress  during  the  last 
twelve  months  were  far  from  what  the  Cypress  Manufac¬ 
turers  feel  they  should  have  been  and  the  only  satisfaction 
they  have  gotten  out  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  fared  better  in  most  cases  than  the  manufacturers  of 
other  woods,  and  that  is  indeed  poor  satisfaction. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  compliments  for 
having  maintained  values  even  as  well  as  we  have  during 
the  period  of  depression  which  has  followed  the  financial 
disturbance  of  1907,  but  I  believe  every  Cypress  man  has 
felt  when  such  compliments  have  come  to  him  that,  although 
we  may  have  done  better  than  the  manufacturers  of  some 
other  woods,  we  have  not  done  all  we  could  and  should 
have  done. 

regulating  supply  to  demand. 

The  Cypress  manufacturers  deserve  much  credit  for  and 
have  been  much  benefited  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they,  immediately  after  the  panic  of  1907,  cur¬ 
tailed  their  product — not  through  any  concerted  effort  or 
action,  but  through  the  individual  realization  and  convic¬ 
tion  that  such  action  was  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  welfare — and  one  might  almost  go  so  far  as  to 
say  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  self-respect;  as  it 
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does  not  argue  well  for  the  business  sense  and  acumen  of 
a  lot  of  men  to  blindly  manufacture  and  force  upon  the 
market,  at  any  price  the  glutted  market  will  pay  and  utterly 
regardless  of  cost,  a  greater  amount  of  a  given  product 
than  the  market  will  normally  absorb.  While  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the 
remarkable  amount  of  havoc  that  can  be  wrought  with 
only  a  small  surplus,  persistently  and  insistently  urged  upon 
the  market.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  surplus  of  say,  io  per¬ 
cent,  which  is  certainly  not  large,  can  be  made  to  and  often 
does  destroy  all  the  profit  there  is  in  the  production  of  a 
commodity,  and  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  and  unreason¬ 
able  that  its  manufacturers  should  allow  such  a  condition 
to  exist. 

RESULTS  OF  COMPETITION. 

While  overproduction  is  largely  responsible  for  demoral¬ 
ized  values,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  so.  With  no  overproduc¬ 
tion  the  individual  manufacturers  of  a  given  wood  can  be 
and  often  are  so  indifferent  to  the  cost  of  their  product,  the 
values  of  their  timber,  the  impossibility  of  replacing  it,  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  destructive  and 
senseless  competition  among  themselves,  and  the  Cypress 
Manufacturers  have  earned  their  full  share  of  censure  on 
this  score.  Reasonable  competition  is  to  be  expected  and 
is  wholesome,  but  when  men  competing,  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  cost  and  real  value  of  their  product,  or  at  least  treat 
them  as  unimportant  factors  instead  of  the  all  important 
ones,  the  competition  becomes  most  distressing  and  dis¬ 
astrous. 

The  manufacturers  of  any  given  wood  have  two  classes 
of  competition,  one  being  confined  to  themselves  and  the 
other  being  competition  with  other  woods.  For  the  second 
they  are  scarcely  responsible,  but  for  the  first  they  are  to 
a  very  large  extent — and  ought  to  be. 

Much  of  the  success  achieved  by  Cypress  Manufacturers 
has  resulted  from  their  getting  together  socially  as  well  as 
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otherwise ;  getting  to  know  and  respect  each  other ;  to  look 
upon  each  other  as  co-workers,  who  are  entitled  to  regard 
and  consideration,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained  has 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  promotion  of  the  friendly 
relations. 

I  believe  this  has  been  the  experience  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  woods  also  and  incidentally  will  be  the  history 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  which 
brings  us  all  together,  and  therefore,  we  could  adopt  no  bet¬ 
ter  slogan  than  “Promote  Friendly  Relations.” 

MILL  RUN  PRICES  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

In  Cypress  there  has  been  practically  no  overproduction 
during  the  past  year.  There  has,  however,  been  keen  com¬ 
petition  among  the  manufacturers  and  as  a  result  prices, 
on  the  better  grades  particularly,  are  lower  than  they  should 
be ;  lower  than  general  market  conditions,  taken  together 
with  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  used  for  special  purposes 
in  which  it  has  no  close  competitor,  warrant.  In  some  of 
the  lower  grades  we  come  in  competition  with  every  cheap 
wood  manufactured,  and  these  grades,  therefore,  have  suf¬ 
fered  most  in  values. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  mill  run  prices  obtained 
by  one  of  our  mills  during  the  last  five  years : 


1905  . $22.47  per  M 

1906  .  23.61  per  M 

1907  .  24.09  per  M 

1908  .  25.08  per  M 

1909  .  21.96  per  M 


These  figures  are  taken  from  the  sales,  and  as  the  sales 
for  a  given  period  do  not  always  represent  an  average  mill 
run  of  stock  they  may  not  represent  the  actual  value  of  the 
product  for  the  several  years  in  question,  but  are  very  close 
to  it.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  our  mill  run 
price  is  lower  than  it  was  five  years  ago,  which  is  certainly 
inconsistent  and  wrong  when  one  considers  the  increase  in 
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value  of  almost  every  other  important  commodity  the  coun¬ 
try  produces;  the  increased  cost  of  lumber  resulting  from 
very  much  higher  stumpage,  higher  labor,  higher  supplies, 
higher  taxes,  etc. ;  the  rapidly  diminishing  timber  supply 
and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the 
country  resulting  from  quite  a  long  period  of  unusual  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason,  for  which  the  lumbermen 
are  not  directly  responsible,  why  the  values  of  lumber 
should  not  keep  pace  with  the  values  of  other  leading 
commodities  produced  by  the  country,  many  of  which  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  lumber,  and  thug  influence 
its  cost. 

President  Hines:  The  Western  Pine  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  next  on  the  list. 

Western  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Western  Pine 
Manufacturers’  Association  covers  a  territory  popularly 
known  as  the  “Inland  Empire.”  The  boundaries  of  the 
Inland  Empire  are  not  very  well  defined,  but  for  association 
purposes  we  consider  them  the  Canadian  line  on  the  North, 
the  Utah  line  on  the  South,  the  Continental  Divide  on  the 
East,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  West.  This  terri¬ 
tory,  as  shipping  territory,  is  comparatively  young.  It  has 
been  producing  lumber  a  good  many  years,  but  in  the  early 
days  the  mills  cut  almost  entirely  for  the  local  market. 
Now,  however,  not  more  than  40  percent  of  our  annual 
production  is  consumed  locally.  During  the  past  five  years 
the  cut  of  the  association  has  increased  from  about  half 
a  billion  feet  to  very  nearly  a  billion  feet  during  the  past 
year. 

The  characteristic  woods  of  our  territory  are  the  Idaho 
White  Pine,  the  Western  Soft  Pine,  and  a  large  amount 
of  fir  and  some  others.  The  membership  comprises  about 
75  percent  of  the  actual  cut  of  the  territory,  which  last  year 
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was,  in  round  numbers,  a  billion  and  a  quarter  feet.  We 
have  been  operating  for  six  years  a  Bureau  of  Grades.  Our 
association  differs  somewhat  in  the  organization  of  its 
Bureau  of  Grades  in  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  association ; 
that  is,  the  membership,  all  association  members,  and  only 
members,  are  eligible  to  the  Grading  Bureau,  but  members 
are  not  necessarily  included  in  the  Bureau  of  Grades.  Our 
Grading  Bureau  does,  however,  take  in  the  greater  part  of 
our  cut,  some  650,000,000,  or  about  50  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Inland  Empire. 

The  chief  thing  of  importance  that  we  have  done  during 
the  past  year  is  the  revision  of  our  grading  rules.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  years  we  have  been  grading  under 
Northern  Pine  rules.  That  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as 
our  woods  differ  in  a  great  many  respects,  particularly  in 
their  defects,  from  the  Northern  pine.  On  that  account, 
we  have  recently  drawn  up  a  new  set  of  rules.  We  are 
not  changing  the  standard  of  our  values  or  the  names  of 
our  grades,  but  we  are  trying  to  describe  them  more  ac¬ 
curately. 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

There  is  one  line  of  work  our  members  are  particularly 
proud  of — it  is  not  exactly  an  association  work;  but  the 
men  who  are  mostly  interested  in  our  association  started  it 
— that  is  carried  on  by  our  Fire  Protective  Associations. 
The  first  protective  association  of  the  sort  was  started  in 
the  Couer  d’Alene  territory  in  Northern  Idaho  in  1906. 
This  association  had  but  eight  or  ten  members  at  the  out¬ 
set,  but  since  then  three  other  associations  have  been  started 
in  Northern  Idaho,  and  they  have  been  united  into  the 
North  Idaho  Forestry  Association.  Each  protective  asso¬ 
ciation  still  keeps  its  individuality  and  handles  its  own  patrol 
and  fire  protection.  That  these  things  have  been  successful 
has  been  pretty  well  illustrated  by  the  figures. 

The  four  combined  protective  associations  cover  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  4,000,000  acres.  Of  that  area  only  1,500,000  were 
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owned  by  the  members  of  the  associations.  They  protected 
this  area,  and  the  loss  during  that  period  was  7,000,000 
feet  of  timber  and  about  290,000  feet  of  logs,  which  is  very 
small  for  an  average  year  in  Northern  Idaho,  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  very  severe  and  disastrous  fires. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

President  Hines:  the  next  is  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  represented  by  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Oregon  &  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association 

Mr.  John  W.  Blodgett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  very  much 
complimented  when  I  received  official  notice  that  I  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  attend  this  meeting.  I  am  happy  to 
be  of  some  little  service  to  the  association.  Our  associa¬ 
tion  comprises  practically  all  of  the  wide-awake  and  fore¬ 
most  fir,  spruce  and  cedar  manufacturers  in  Southwestern 
Washington  and  in  Oregon.  As  to  the  details  of  the  work 
I  am  not  familiar.  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  a  wide¬ 
awake  and  broad  gauge  lot  of  men,  which  means  that  they 
realize  the  importance  of  association  work,  and  that  they 
know  how  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  that  way  than 
in  any  other.  I  am  very  sure  that  if  this  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  had  not  been  held  at  such  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  scene  of  operations  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  liberal  representation  here  from  our  asso¬ 
ciation. 

President  Hines  :  The  Georgia-Florida  Saw  Mill  Associa¬ 
tion  is  next. 


Georgia-Florida  Saw  Mill  Association 

Mr.  William  B.  Stillwell:  Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to 
the  regrettable  absence  of  our  president,  Capt.  H.  H.  Tift, 
I  have  been  requested  to  make  the  report  for  the  Georgia- 
Florida  Saw  Mill  Association.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
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a  membership  of  seventy-six,  representing  a  cut  of  about 
700,000,000  feet.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  represents  onlv 
between  45  and  50  percent  of  the  cut  of  the  territory  that 
we  cover.  We  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  our  meetings  on  various  subjects. 

The  condition  of  our  trade  on  the  South  Atlantic  Coast 
has  not  been  what  we  could  have  wished  in  the  past  year, 
and  the  demand  has  not  been  lively  or  the  prices  so  good, 
but  there  has  been  a  gradual  upward  movement,  and  we  are 
hopeful  as  to  the  future. 

Reverting  again  to  the  percentage  of  the  cut,  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  we  could  get  a  larger  attendance  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  at  meetings  like  this  we  could  bring  pressure  to  bear 
that  would  make  them  realize  the  effect  of  organization  and 
the  good  that  would  enable  us  to  bring  in  a  larger  per¬ 
centage. 

Briefly,  we  have,  purely  by  association  work,  corrected 
a  gross  injustice  in  our  trade  that  inflicted  a  loss  until  we 
got  before  the  proper  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Later,  in  congress,  by  the  logic  of  the  pure 
justice  and  equity  of  our  cause,  we  thwarted  premeditated 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  great  political  parties  of  this 
country.  If  we  could  bring  all  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  realize  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  can 
do  by  association  work,  every  one  of  them  would  become 
members,  and  they  would  contribute  as  they  should,  towards 
keeping  up  this  work. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Introduction  of  Prof.  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild 

President  Hines — Gentlemen :  There  is  an  old  com¬ 
parison  which  runs,  “As  certain  as  death  and  taxes.”  Death 
may  be  certain,  but  if  there  is  anything  more  uncertain  than 
taxes  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  abuses,  injustices  and 
inequalities  of  the  systems  of  taxation  existing  in  most  of 
the  states  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  progressive  nation. 
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The  tax  dodger,  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the  law 
itself,  imposes  an  extra  burden  upon  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
more  honest  or  less  cunning  than  he  is.  So  in  a  general 
way,  a  reform  of  the  taxing  systems  common  in  the  United 
States  is  nowadays  being  generally  demanded.  Yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  ignorant  the  average  citizen  is  regarding 
the  effects  of  taxation  on  particular  lines  of  business,  just 
as  the  ordinary  manufacturer  fails  to  appreciate  the  tax  ele¬ 
ment  of  cost  as  an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  an  industry 
or  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Particularly  is  the  layman  ignorant  of  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  taxation  of  timberland.  His 
ignorance  is  the  more  astonishing  when  at  the  same  time 
he  is  loudly  demanding  the  conservation  of  our  forests. 
“For  every  tree  that  is  cut,  plant  two”  is  the  popular  de¬ 
mand. 

The  ordinary  citizen  who  thinks  he  is  public  spirited  will 
make  all  sorts  of  demands  upon  the  timber  owner  and  lum¬ 
ber  manufacturer  in  the  way  of  forest  conservation  and 
forest  protection  and  tree  growing ;  and  yet  impose  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  timber  owner  to 
comply  with  the  demands. 

I  once  saw  a  statement  of  what  a  penny  invested  by 
Adam  would  have  amounted  to  at  compound  interest  by 
this  time.  It  doesn't  matter  much  what  the  figures  were, 
but  put  into  gold  dollars  they  would  have  made  that  golden 
pavement  of  heaven  that  we  are  told  about. 

It  takes  only  a  hundred  years  to  grow  a  fairly  good  pine 
or  red  oak,  but  even  what  seems  to  be  a  light  annual  tax 
on  the  growing  tree  is  confiscatory  by  the  time  the  tree  is 
grown.  Forest  conservation  and  timber  taxation  are  there¬ 
fore  bound  up  together  in  one  subject  which  is  tremendously 
important  just  now. 

A  year  ago  you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very 
able  address  on  this  subject  by  an  eminent  authority.  So 
much  has  occurred  since  that  time,  due  to  the  public  agi- 
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tation  of  the  subject,  and  also  to  the  activities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  through  the  Bureau  of  Uniform  laws,  that  what  was 
fresh  a  year  ago  is  old  today;  consequently  I  have  asked 
the  speaker  at  Seattle  to  bring  the  subject  down  to  date. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  at  Seattle  a  year  ago  he  needs 
no  introduction,  but  to  the  rest  of  you  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  Prof.  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild,  professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  on  Timberland  Tax¬ 
ation,  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  study. 

Gentlemen.  I  present  to  you  Prof.  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild. 
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BY  PROF.  FRED  ROGERS  FAIRCHILD,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW 

HAVEN,  CONN. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  associa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  forest  taxation,  and  at  that  time 
I  tried  to  point  out  what  appear  to  be  the  fundamental  evils 
of  our  present  method  of  taxing  timberlands.  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  what  was  said  at  that  time.  Still,  by  way  of 
introduction,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  summarize  briefly 
the  defects  of  the  general  property  tax  as  related  to 
forests. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  timber  and  timber- 
lands  have  generally  been  subjected  to  excessive  or  unjust 
taxation — so  far  as  the  amount  of  taxes  goes.  Cases  exist 
here  and  there  of  undeniably  excessive  taxation.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  such  cases  are  common.  But  these 
cases  do  not  represent  the  general  situation,  and  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  attracted  more  attention  than  they  deserve. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  amount  but  with  the  method 
of  taxation.  Undoubtedly  the  general  property  tax,  if 
strictly  enforced,  would  place  an  excessive  burden  on  forests. 
But  the  general  property  tax  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
being  strictly  enforced  as  a  general  rule.  But  the  very  fact 
of  escape  from  excessive  taxation,  gained  in  this  dubious 
way,  is  an  ominous  sign  for  the  future.  There  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  leniency  and  easy-going  methods  of  assessment 
will  continue  forever.  Yet  some  guarantee  against  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation  is  necessary  if  owners  are  to  practice  con¬ 
servative  forestry  and  investors  are  to  reforest  cutover 
lands.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  root  of  the  taxation 
problem.  The  general  property  tax  is  to  be  condemned, 
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not  because  it  has  been  making  forest  owners  pay  more 
than  their  just  share  of  the  burdens  of  government,  but 
because  it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  best  use  of  the 
forests.  Requiring,  as  it  does,  an  annual  payment  from 
wealth  which  does  not  yield  an  annual  income,  depending 
as  to  its  amount  upon  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  local  of¬ 
ficials,  capable  of  taking  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  profit  of  a  long-time  forest  investment,  being,  at 
best,  an  expense  which  no  investor  is  able  to  calculate  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  general  property  tax  imposes  a  handicap  on 
forest  investment  whose  seriousness  can  hardly  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  This  is  the  fundamental  defect  with  the  taxation 
of  forests  under  the  general  property  tax.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  the  attack  upon  the  general  property  tax  should 
be  directed. 

To  some  the  idea  of  altering  the  time-honored  general 
property  tax  merely  in  the  interest  of  conservative  forestry 
may  look  like  a  utopian  dream.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  attack  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  property  tax. 


VIEW  SHOULD  BE  BROAD. 

It  sometimes  does  us  good  to  look  at  our  own  problem 
in  the  light  of  the  broader  movement  of  which  it  is  only 
a  part — to  view  the  immediate  problem  of  our  own  time  in 
the  light  of  the  historical  development  of  which  it  is  one 
stage.  Many  a  sincere  movement  for  reform  has  been 
wrecked  by  a  narrow,  partial,  shortsighted  point  of  view. 
Many  a  reform  has  been  accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of 
indirectly  giving  birth  to  a  new  evil  greater  than  the  one 
which  was  overthrown.  The  only  safeguard  against  jump¬ 
ing  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  is  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  whose  horizon  stretches  farther  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  problem  and  the  present  time.  And  so  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  this  convention  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
something  of  the  relation  of  the  question  of  forest  taxation 
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to  the  general  problem  of  tax  reform.  The  complaint 
against  the  present  method  of  taxing  forests  is  only  one 
charge  in  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax,  and  your  own  position  is  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  will  not  have  to  fight  your  battle  alone, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  general  property  tax  is  being 
waged  from  a  dozen  different  camps.  Many  of  these  at¬ 
tacks  have  already  been  successful,  and  each  success  should 
give  new  courage  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  fight. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CONDITIONS. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  modern  taxation  is  that 
tax  systems  should  be  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  Each 
citizen  ought  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  This 
being  accepted,  the  question  at  once  arises:  what  is  the 
correct  index  by  which  to  measure  ability?  Two  answers 
have  been  made:  (i)  Ability  may  be  measured  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  wealth.  1  his  gives  rise  to  the  general  property 
tax.  (2)  Ability  my  be  measured  by  the  receiving  of  in¬ 
come.  We  then  have  the  income  tax  and  various  other 
taxes  whose  burden  falls  directly  or  indirectly  upon  in¬ 
come. 

The  general  property  tax  has  the  prestige  of  hoary  old 
age.  Its  roots  are  seen  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  in  use  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  tax  systems  of  our  colonial  ancestors. 
In  the  primitive  conditions  of  medieval  Europe  and  colonial 
America,  the  general  property  tax  worked  fairly  well. 
Property  was  a  fair  index  of  ability  to  pay  taxes.  In  the 
simple  agricultural  communities  of  that  time,  the  bulk 
of  the  wealth  was  in  the  form  of  land,  buildings,  and  farm 
animals  and  machinery.  Household  furniture  and  personal 
effects  were  few  and  simple.  Intangible  personalty  had 
practically  no  existence.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  therefore, 
for  the  assessor  to  discover  the  citizen’s  wealth,  and  to 
appraise  it  at  its  true  value  was  scarcely  more  difficult. 
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There  was  little  opportunity  lor  concealment  of  wealth 
and  tax  evasion. 

In  modern  times  all  this  is  changed.  The  bulk  of  wealth 
is  no  longer  in  forms  which  are  easily  discovered  and 
valued.  The  corporation  has  arisen,  and  with  it  the  vast 
sum  of  intangible  personal  property,  consisting  of  securi¬ 
ties  which  are  only  the  paper  evidence  of  ownership  of 
wealth.  Concealment  of  property  and  evasion  of  taxes 
have  come  to  be  easy  and  generally  practiced.  The  assess¬ 
ment  must  usually  rest  upon  the  statement  of  the  taxpayer. 
Only  the  extraordinarily  honest  man  is  proof  against  the 
temptation  to  concealment  and  evasion.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  ordinary  citizen’s  memory  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assessor’s  visit  is  notorious,  and  taxpayers’  oaths 
have  come  to  be  a  joke.  The  only  kinds  of  wealth  which 
are  taxed  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  today  are  land 
and  improvements,  and  the  more  bulky  forms  of  personal 
property.  This  is  why  the  farmers  and  the  timberland 
owners  are  especially  injured  by  the  general  property  tax. 
Their  wealth  is  taxed,  while  others  escape. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  A  FAILURE. 

Under  modern  conditions,  therefore,  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  is  a  failure.  I  could  easily  pile  up  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  The  United 
States  Census  of  1890  reckoned  the  total  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  subject  to  taxation  at  sixty-one  billion  dollars.  The 
total  value  assessed  for  taxation  that  year  was  twenty-five 
billion  dollars,  or  41  percent  of  the  true  amount  of  wealth. 
Real  estate  was  assessed  at  a  little  over  half  its  true  value. 
Personal  property  wTas  assessed  at  25  percent  of  its  value, 
and  since  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  property  neces¬ 
sarily  must  have  escaped  the  Census  enumerators  this  figure 
is  certainly  too  high.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  less 
than  20  percent — one-fifth — of  the  total  value  of  personal 
property  appeared  on  the  tax  books  in  1890.  The  Census 
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figures  for  1900  and  1904  show  still  worse  results.  In  1900 
real  estate  was  assessed  at  44  percent  of  its  true  value  and 
personalty  at  22  percent.  In  1904,  the  figures  were  re¬ 
spectively  48  percent  and  20  percent.  To  say  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  personal  property  of  the  country  is  not 
assessed  for  taxation  is  certainly  well  within  the  truth. 
Reliable  estimates  have  been  made  showing  that  something 
like  90  percent  of  the  personal  property  in  the  state  of 
New  York  is  untaxed.  Every  state  tax  commission  in 
recent  years  has  borne  witness  to  the  failure  of  the  general 
property  tax,  especially  in  the  case  of  personal  property. 
For  example,  the  Ohio  Commission  of  1908  (and  Ohio,  by 
the  way,  has  one  of  the  most  stringent  tax  laws  in  the 
country)  reported  that  not  10  percent,  perhaps  not  even  5 
percent,  of  the  intangible  personal  property  is  listed  for 
taxation. 

SPECIAL  TAX  SYSTEMS. 

The  lack:  of  harmony  between  the  general  property  tax 
and  modern  economic  conditions  has  been  recognized  by 
other  countries.  Of  all  the  European  nations  that  formerly 
relied  on  this  tax,  practically  every  one  has  long  since  aban¬ 
doned  it.  The  true  index  of  tax-paying  ability  is  seen  to 
be  income,  and  on  that  foundation  the  tax  systems  of  nearly 
all  important  nations  are  built  today. 

The  United  States  stands  almost  alone  in  its  stubborn 
adherence  to  a  tax  system  which  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  become  a  daily  farce.  And  even  in  the  United 
States  there  are  signs  that  the  general  property  tax  is  grad¬ 
ually  going  to  pieces.  One  by  one  certain  classes  of  wealth 
are  breaking  away.  Formerly  all  corporations  were  taxed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  natural  persons.  Among  the 
first  to  break  away  were  the  banks,  which  are  now  taxed 
by  special  methods  in  nearly  all  states.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  etc., 
have  largely  been  taken  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  general 
property  tax,  and  placed  under  special  tax  systems  better 
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fitted  to  their  needs.  Some  states  have  placed  all  corpora¬ 
tions  under  a  special  tax  not  based  on  property.  In  this 
way  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  the  farce  of  trying 
to  tax  intangible  personalty  can  be  given  up.  From  an¬ 
other  side  the  general  property  tax  is  being  weakened  by 
the  demand  that  the  states  give  up  the  property  tax  entirely 
in  order  to  leave  that  source  of  income  to  the  local  bodies. 
A  few  of  the  most  progressive  states  have  already  taken 
this  step.  Special  methods  of  taxing  mines  have  been  put 
in  operation  in  some  of  our  states.  When  we  ask  there¬ 
fore  that  the  forests  be  relieved  of  the  general  property 
tax  and  placed  under  a  system  that  shall  be  fair  and  equit¬ 
able,  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  features  of 
forest  property,  we  are  not  asking  for  an  unheard-of  thing. 
We  are  simply  taking  our  position  with  the  many  forces 
which  have  already  gained  important  amendments  to  the 
general  property  tax  and  are  destined  some  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  overthrow. 

SINGLE  TAX  ON  YIELD  IDEAL  FOREST  TAX. 

While  admitting  some  hesitancy  in  proposing  a  plan  of 
reform  in  a  field  so  wide  as  this,  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  ideal  forest  tax  is  the 
single  tax  on  the  yield  of  timber  imposed  at  the  time  of 
cutting.  This  method  removes  at  a  single  stroke  most  of 
the  evil  features  of  the  present  system.  It  rests  upon  the 
true  basis  of  tax-paying  ability,  income.  It  falls  due  and 
is  paid  at  the  same  time  that  the  income  accrues,  and  so 
imposes  the  minimum  of  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
definite  and  may  be  reckoned  on  in  advance.  It  imposes 
no  handicap  on  forest  investment  and  offers  no  obstacle 
to  the  best  use  of  forest  properties.  If  imposed  by  a  uni¬ 
form  system  over  a  large  territory,  it  promises  a  good  yield 
and  no  injury  to  the  public  treasury. 

In  spite  of  the  glowing  advantages  of  the  tax  on  yield, 
it  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  see  its  general 
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adoption  in  the  United  States  in  the  near  future.  The 
progress  of  reform  is  slow,  and  comes  by  gradual  steps,  not 
by  revolutionary  changes.  In  the  general  confusion  of  our 
tax  system  as  a  whole,  the  forest  tax  on  yield  involves 
serious  practical  difficulties.  The  complex  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  revenue  systems  of  our  states,  counties  and  towns 
makes  the  problem  a  difficult  one.  In  many  states  constitu¬ 
tional  barriers  will  first  have  to  be  removed.  Holding  the 
tax  on  yield  before  us  as  the  ultimate  goal,  the  first  steps 
toward  reform  will  undoubtedly  have  to  involve  many  com¬ 
promises  and  the  willingness  to  take  the  half  loaf  where 
nothing  more  is  to  be  obtained. 

TAX  REFORMS  PROPOSED. 

The  plan  which  is  today  attracting  most  attention,  and 
which  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  in  favor,  consists  of  the 
separation  of  land  and  trees  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the 
former  being  taxed  annually  on  a  moderate  valuation  as 
bare  land,  while  the  trees  are  untaxed  till  cut  and  then  pay 
a  tax  on  the  yield.  This  plan  is  distinctly  a  case  of  the  half 
loaf.  It  continues  many  of  the  evil  features  of  the  present 
system  and  only  partially  secures  the  advantages  of  the 
single  tax  on  yield.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  improvement. 
And  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  step  once  taken, 
further  progress  will  be  easier.  Some  of  the  immediate 
practical  difficulties  of  the  tax  on  yield  are  minimized  by 
this  compromise.  I  feel  that  the  movement  for  such  a 
plan  of  taxation  should  be  encouraged  and  deserves  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  confess  to  a  very  different  feeling  when  we  turn  to 
another  plan  which  still  finds  some  favor.  I  refer  to  the  plan 
of  tax  exemptions,  rebates,  bounties,  etc.,  in  the  interest  of 
the  forests.  Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  much  actual 
experience.  A  dozen  states  now  have  such  laws  on  their 
statute  books.  In  a  few  other  states  where  such  laws  for¬ 
merly  existed,  they  have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
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This  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  The  uniform 
result  of  these  laws  has  been  practically  zero,  and  they  are 
today  scarcely  more  than  dead  letters.  In  some  states  such 
laws  have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  example,  has  had  an  exemption  law  for  over  thirty 
years.  Yet  a  legislative  committee  which  investigated  its 
workings  in  1906  reported  that  the  law  had  been  a  failure; 
one  member  of  the  committee  reported  that  he  could  find 
in  the  whole  state  only  sixteen  acres  that  had  been  affected 
by  the  law.  Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  these  laws,  the  lesson  of  practical  experience  is  certainly 
against  this  plan  of  reform.  Furthermore,  this  plan  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  away  from 
the  ideal  method  of  forest  taxation.  It  savors  of  paternal¬ 
ism  and  special  favors.  As  such  it  is  likely  to  alienate 
public  opinion  and  make  more  difficult  the  obtaining  of  a 
sound  system  of  taxation  in  the  future. 

Although  it  is  less  than  a  year  since  I  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  addressing  you  on  this  subject,  the  intervening  time 
has  witnessed  some  developments  of  importance  in  the  tax 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  interest  in 
the  subject  is  not  declining,  but  is  greater  than  ever.  Dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  forestry  magazines,  the  lumber  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  in  meetings  of  various  associations,  and  in  the  general 
press  shows  that  the  question  is  still  a  live  one. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  events  of  the  past  year  to 
weaken  my  confidence  in  the  conclusions  which  I  presented 
to  you  last  summer.  Especially  interesting  and  gratifying 
has  been  the  clearly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  tax 
on  yield,  either  with  or  without  an  annual  tax  on  the  land 
alone.  There  is  also  apparent  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  problem  of  forest  taxation  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  investment  of  capital  in  forest  growing. 

UNIFORM  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  for  uniform  state  legis¬ 
lation,  while  not  directly  connected  with  the  problem  before 
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us,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  movement 
for  reform  in  forest  taxation.  An  important  national  con¬ 
ference  on  uniform  state  laws,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held 
in  Washington  in  January.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
there  was  also  held  a  conference  of  governors,  at  which 
steps  were  taken  looking  toward  some  definite  organization 
of  the  governors  of  our  states.  Such  an  organization  has 
long  been  needed.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  accomplish 
valuable  results  in  the  way  of  better  state  legislation.  An¬ 
other  efficient  agency  in  promoting  tax  reform  is  the  In¬ 
ternational  Tax  Association.  This  young  organization  was 
founded  in  1907  and  has  done  good  work  along  the  line  of 
state  and  local  taxation.  It  has  already  given  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  forest  taxation.  Such  developments  as 
these  show  that  the  sentiment  for  better  and  more  uniform 
state  laws  is  growing  and  is  gradually  finding  expression 
in  effective  organization.  The  outcome  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  profit  to  the  movement  for  better  forest  taxation. 

As  to  actual  legislation,  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  for¬ 
est  taxation  were  passed  in  1909,  though  nothing  of  great 
importance.  Alabama,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  re¬ 
enacted  their  exemption  laws  with  some  amendments ;  in 
Minnesota  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  in  encouragement  of  reforestation  has  been  submitted 
by  the  legislature  to  the  people ;  Pennsylvania  has  imposed 
an  annual  charge  of  2  cents  per  acre  upon  forest  reserves 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  districts, 
and  South  Dakota  provides  for  bounties  for  forest  culture 
paid  by  the  counties. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  REFORM  CAMPAIGN. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  tax  reform,  offered  with  all  modesty  for  what  they 
are  worth,  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  movement  for  reform  in  the 
method  of  forest  taxation  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  carried 
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on  in  a  broad-minded  spirit,  both  as  to  its  aim  and  its  meth¬ 
ods.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  three  parties  are  inter¬ 
ested.  These  are,  first,  the  forest  owners  and  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  second,  the  public  treasuries  of  our  states,  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns;  and,  third,  the  general  public,  with  its  vital 
interest  in  conservation  and  the  best  use  of  the  nation’s 
forest  resources.  Each  of  these  parties  looks  at  the  matter 
from  its  own  viewpoint,  of  course,  but  looked  at  broadly 
these  viewpoints  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  plan  of  reform  should  not  be  devised  which 
will  work  to  the  advantage  of  all  interests  concerned.  Any 
plan  which  does  this  and  is  properly  advocated  is  sure  of 
ultimate  success.  Any  plan  which  does  not  is  doomed  to 
failure  and  ought  to  fail. 

For  this  reason  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  plan  to  se¬ 
cure  special  favors  for  forest  property  in  the  shape  of  tax 
exemption,  or  a  rate  of  taxation  lower  than  is  borne  by 
other  kinds  of  wealth.  I  am  aware  that  a  fairly  strong 
argument  may  be  constructed  in  favor  of  such  a  policy  in 
the  public  interest.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this 
argument,  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy  the  proposal  seems 
decidedly  ill-judged.  It  is  human  nature  to  try  to  escape 
taxation,  and  the  public  will  naturally  be  suspicious  of  a  so- 
called  reform  whose  result  would  be  to  relieve  the  tax  bur¬ 
dens  of  one  class  of  property  owners  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  body  of  taxpayers.  Such  a  proposal  surely  invites 
the  very  antagonism  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  We  have 
had  enough  of  special  favors.  Let  the  forest  owner  ask  for 
simple  justice,  something  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  which 
can  be  advocated  without  evasion  or  apology.  And,  indeed, 
equitable  taxation  is  really  all  that  is  needed.  Special  favors 
are  not  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  kind  of  favors 
which  the  legislatures  will  grant  are  useless,  and  the  kind 
which  would  do  any  good  will  never  be  granted  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 
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INDISCRIMINATE  COMPLAINT  HARMFUL. 

In  this  same  connection  I  believe  that  indiscriminate  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  present  tax  burden  is  likely  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  Individual  cases  of  excessive  taxation  are 
constantly  occurring,  and,  when  the  facts  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  ought  to  be  complained  of  and  remedied.  But  this 
is  a  different  matter  from  general  denunciation  of  the  tax 
system  on  the  ground  that  forests  are  suffering  from  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not 
true  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  general  forest  properties  have  been  treated  quite 
leniently.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  not  the  true 
charge  against  the  general  property  tax.  Charges  of  this 
sort  are  likely  to  lead  the  public  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  talk  about  reforming  forest  taxation  is  after  all  nothing 
but  the  good  old-fashioned  game  of  tax  dodging  at  which 
we  all  take  a  hand  now  and  then.  The  public  must  be  made 
to  see  that  what  is  sought  is  not  a  decrease  in  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  but  a  change  in  the  method  of  taxation 
which  shall  guarantee  forest  owners  against  arbitrary,  un¬ 
certain  and  excessive  taxes  in  the  future. 

One  other  matter  seems  to  need  looking  into  lest  it  be¬ 
come  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tax  reform.  The  local 
problem  of  forest  taxation  seems  often  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  conflict  between  the  timber  owners  and  the  farmers.  This 
result  is  perhaps  a  natural  one  in  many  localities  where  it 
appears  that  whatever  may  be  wrested  from  the  timber  own¬ 
ers  is  clear  gain  to  the  farmers,  and  vice  versa.  The  case 
is  aggravated,  of  course,  where  the  timber  owners  are 
largely  non-residents.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  of  this  difficulty  must  come  through  state  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  forest  tax.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  attitude  of  hostility  is  a  most  short-sighted  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  for  both  parties.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
of  all  classes  of  the  population  the  class  that  suffers  most 
from  the  general  property  tax  is  the  farmers.  Yet  when- 
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ever  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  general  property  tax  by 
putting  some  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  farcical  attempt 
to  tax  intangible  personalty  the  farmers  are  the  most  active 
opponents.  Ignorance  of  the  true  merits  of  the  question  of 
tax  reform  has  prevented  the  farmer  from  seeing  where  his 
interests  lie,  and  the  same  cause  is  in  danger  of  leading  the 
forest  owners  into  a  short-sighted  policy.  Farmers  and 
forest  owners  are  the  ones  having  the  most  vital  interest 
in  the  amendment  of  the  general  property  tax.  They  ought 
to  make  common  cause  instead  of  blocking  each  other’s 
efforts. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  complaint  that  certain  taxes  are 
unjust  because  the  taxpayer  receives  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  he  has  paid  into  the 
treasury.  Such  complaints  are  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  apportionment  of  taxation  is  not  nowadays 
based  on  the  benefit  received  from  the  government  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  benefit  theory  would  lead  to  absurd  results 
and  visionary  schemes  utterly  incapable  of  practical  admin¬ 
istration,  and  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  apportionment  is  the  ability  to  pay.  If  each  citizen 
is  taxed  fairly  according  to  his  ability,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  may  pay  taxes  in  one  place  and  live  and  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  government  in  another  place  involves  no  injustice. 
The  attempt  to  deny  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  under  such 
circumstances  puts  the  forest  owner  in  an  untenable  position 
and  weakens  his  just  demand  for  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation. 

ACCURATE  INFORMATION  ESSENTIAL. 

Finally,  the  need  for  more  knowledge  on  the  problem  of 
forest  taxation  is  still  great.  Accurate  knowledge  alone  can 
prevent  the  dissipation  of  energy  in  a  struggle  for  supposed 
reforms  which  will  later  prove  to  be  useless.  Accurate 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  show  the  character  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  reform  which  is  needed,  and  the  most  effective  way 
of  accomplishing  this  reform. 
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The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  past  two  years  in  securing  information 
on  this  subject.  This  work  has  involved  the  sending  of 
hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  to  forest  owners  and  lumber¬ 
men,  as  well  as  to  state  and  local  taxing  officials.  Reports 
have  been  called  for  from  the  field  force  of  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  all  over  the  country.  A  careful  intensive  study  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  one  state  and  similar  studies  will  soon 
be  made  in  other  states.  Cooperation  from  the  state  for¬ 
estry  departments  has  been  secured  in  two  cases.  Co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  most  valuable  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  problem  of  forest  taxation  has  not  been  a  pressing 
one  for  very  long.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  expect  radical  re¬ 
sults.  Yet  even  in  this  short  time  progress  has  undoubtedly 
been  made.  That  something  is  wrong  with  present  methods 
of  forest  taxation  is  becoming  better  recognized  every  day. 
Popular  discussion  of  plans  of  reform  is,  I  believe,  gradually 
converging  upon  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  Per¬ 
fection  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  human  affairs,  least  of  all 
in  the  realm  of  taxation.  But  there  is  good  ground  for  the 
hope  that  the  near  future  may  see  some  real  reform  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  taxation  of  the  forests.  (Applause.) 

Court  of  Commerce 

President  Hines :  Gentlemen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  yesterday,  the  question  came  up  of  the  recommendation  by 
this  Association  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Wimbish,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commerce.  It  was  the  unan¬ 
imous  opinion  of  those  present  that  this  Convention  should  go  on 
record  as  recommending  Judge  Wimbish,  and  that  the  proper  rec¬ 
ommendation  be  forwarded  to  the  President.  I  would  be  very  glad 
if  some  gentleman  would  offer  a  resolution  to  that  effect  today. 

Capt.  J.  B.  White :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  such  a  motion  and 
believe  it  is  pretty  well  established  in  the  mind  of  everyone  that  the 
Court  of  Commerce  is  going  to  be  created,  and  if  created  I  be- 
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lieve  we  should  ask  or  endorse  the  Judge’s  nomination  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  that  position. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Victor  H.  Beckman,  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

President  Hines:  I  would  appoint  as  the  committee  for  drafting 
the  proper  recommendation,  Mr.  Stillwell,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bloedel, 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Fullerton,  of  St.  Louis. 

National  Conservation  Congress 

Another  question  of  great  importance  that  came  up  in  the  Board 
of  Governors’  meeting  yesterday  was  with  reference  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  doing  what  it  could  toward  having  Kansas  City  selected  as  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conservation  Congress. 
The  chairman  of  our  Conservation  Committee,  Capt.  J.  B.  White,  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Conser¬ 
vation  Congress,  and  I  think  it  would  be  only  due  Captain  White 
that  the  Association  assist  in  having  Kansas  City  selected  as  the 
location  of  the  next  Congress.  It  is  a  very  central  place,  very  acces¬ 
sible,  and  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  go  on  record  in  having  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed,  besides  having  a  resolution  offered  here,  and  do  all 
that  we  can  to  assist  Captain  White  in  having  Kansas  City  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  some  one  offer  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thompson :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  offer  a  motion 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  Kansas  City  be 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  next  Conservation  Congress. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  ITines:  I  will  appoint  as  such  committee: 

Capt.  J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman. 

C.  A.  Barton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

George  W.  Dodge,  Napoleonville,  La. 

E.  B.  Wright,  Boardman,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  Bigelow,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

J.  H.  Bloedel,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Recess  was  taken  until  2:30  o’clock  p.  m. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

The  Convention  was  again  called  to  order  by  President  Hines  at 
2  :45  o’clock  p.  m. 

Introducing  Hon.Henry  Solon  Graves,  Forester, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

President  Hines:  Our  members  will  be  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  listening  to  the  next  speaker,  as  his  office  can 
be  almost  said,  considering  its  importance  in  the  public 
mind  today,  to  be  practically  a  cabinet  position. 

It  seemed  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  was  in  Washington  when  he  was  appointed,  so  that 
its  members  were  able  to  be  the  first  to  express  to  the 
President  the  hearty  approval  of  the  entire  lumber  industry 
of  the  United  States  in  the  selection  of  so  practical  and 
intelligent  a  man  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
as  the  Hon.  Henry  Solon  Graves. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  all  aware  how  amicably  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  lumbermen  of  the  country  generally  and  the 
former  head  of  the  forest  department  had  in  the  past  worked 
in  harmony. 

When  Mr.  Pinchot  retired  it  was  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
cern  to  the  lumbermen  that  his  successor  should  be  a  man 
not  only  of  ability  and  integrity  but  also  familiar  with  the 
multitudinous  problems  involved,  a  man  of  practical  mind. 
Consequently,  when  President  Taft  announced  the  selection 
of  Hon.  Henry  Solon  Graves,  who  has  been  a  close  student 
of  the  subject  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  studying 
practical  lumbering  operations  in  the  mills,  a  man  who  is 
looking  for  practical  ends  to  be  achieved,  a  modest  man,  who 
is  yet  not  unwilling  to  learn,  we  were  gratified. 

Being  a  man  of  experience  not  alone  along  theoretical 
lines  but  on  practical  lines,  the  lumbermen  of  the  country 
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congratulated  themselves,  knowing  that  they  could  meet 
Mr.  Graves  half  way  on  any  subject  which  would  be  of 
common  interest  not  alone  to  the  Government  but  to  the 
lumbermen  at  large  and  to  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  I  introduce  the  Hon.  Henry  Solon  Graves,  our 
present  chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  formerly  head  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School. 
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BY  HENRY  SOLON  GRAVES,  FORESTER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen :  Recent  events  have  resulted  in  placing  upon 
me  the  direction  of  the  Federal  forest  work,  so  splendidly 
inaugurated  by  the  man  who  made  forestry  in  this  country, 
Gifford  Pinchot.  (Applause.)  I  have  spoken  of  this  work 
as  “Federal” ;  a  better  designation  would  be  “National,”  for 
our  responsibility  does  not  consist  merely  of  administering 
the  Federal  forests,  but  we  have  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
moting  forestry  in  its  broadest  sense  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  promoting  the  practice  of  forestry  on  private  as  well 
as  public  lands,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
here  today,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do,  per¬ 
sonally  or  officially,  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  forest 
problem  for  private  owners. 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  at  large  is  now  alive  to  the 
need  of  forest  conservation.  Among  the  strongest  support¬ 
ers  of  forestry  and  of  the  Forest  Service  have  been  the 
lumbermen.  The  subject  is  constantly  and  widely  discussed 
by  them;  there  is  scarcely  an  association  meeting  without 
some  discussion  of  forestry,  and  seldom  does  a  lumber  trade 
journal  appear  without  some  reference  to  it.  The  National 
Forest  policy  is  approved  by  most  lumbermen,  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  our  public  forests  should  be  protected  from  fire 
and  other  damage  and  should  be  cut  with  regard  for  future 
as  well  as  for  present  requirements. 

PROBLEM  OF  IMMEDIATE  INTEREST. 

I  shall  not,  however,  discuss  the  subject  of  public  for¬ 
ests  or  of  public  forestry.  The  problem  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  to  lumbermen  concerns  the  handling  of  private  lands. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  whether  there  will  be 
a  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  and  to  the  lumber  trade  in 
particular  through  the  application  of  forestry  on  private 
lands,  because  every  one  must  immediately  concede  such  a 
benefit.  The  question  is  rather  how  far  the  private  owner 
has  a  responsibility  to  handle  his  forest  lands  along  the 
lines  of  forestry ;  what  forestry  actually  consists  of ;  what 
the  results  will  be ;  what  it  will  cost ;  whether  it  will  be 
practical  from  every  standpoint,  and  just  what  measures  are 
required  to  introduce  forestry. 

There  are  two  distinct  sides  of  forestry.  The  first  con¬ 
cerns  the  utilization  of  grown  timber,  the  second  the  growth 
of  timber.  Forestry  always  carries  both  ideas.  Many  per¬ 
sons  think  that  forestry  includes  only  the  growing  of  trees. 
Lumbering  is  an  essential  part  of  forestry.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  believe  that  forestry  concerns  only  intelligent 
utilization  of  grown  trees,  whereas  in  reality  exploitation 
of  forests  without  regard  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  land 
for  timber  is  not  forestry  at  all.  The  underlying  idea  of 
forestry  is  continuity  of  use.  Forestry  aims  to  utilize  the 
present  product  of  the  forest  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  and  profit  to  the  owner,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  forest  and  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  timber  in  the  future. 

LESSENING  OF  WASTE  DUE  TO  LUMBERMEN. 

Decided  progress  has  already  been  made  among  lumber¬ 
men  in  closer  utilization  of  timber  and  the  prevention  of 
waste.  While  the  general  discussion  of  forestry  and  con¬ 
servation  has  probably  in  many  instances  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this  closer  use,  the  change  in  market  conditions 
has  been  the  most  important  single  factor.  The  lessening 
of  waste  has  been  largely  due  to  the  lumbermen  themselves, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  economic  con¬ 
ditions  permit,  and  to  my  mind  they  deserve  very  great 
credit  for  this  fact. 
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On  the  productive  side  of  forestry,  the  first  step  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  forest  from  injury  by  fire.  In  certain  regions  lum¬ 
bermen  have  already  initiated  systematic  plans  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  Although  the  first  aim  is  usually  to  protect  the 
valuable  standing  timber,  the  immature  timber  and  young 
growth  are  also  saved.  In  some  cases  lumbermen  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  leave  those  trees  which  are  young  and  rapid 
growing.  This  is  frequently  done  in  the  North  woods,  as 
for  instance  in  Maine,  where  the  forest  is  composed  of  trees 
of  different  ages  mingled  promiscuously  together. 

There  has,  however,  been  so  far  very  little  attempt  on 
any  large  scale  among  private  owners  to  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  timber  by  new  growth.  Conservation  is 
promoted  by  every  measure  of  close  utilization,  but  even 
if  every  cubic  foot  of  wood  were  utilized  with  absolutely 
no  waste,  forestry  would  not  be  accomplished  unless  the 
continuance  of  the  forest  is  provided  for.  I  think  that  many 
forest  owners  do  not  fully  appreciate  this,  and  it  is  here 
that  a  conflict  of  opinion  often  appears  between  those  who 
discuss  conservation  from  the  standpoint  of  public  economy 
and  those  who  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  private 
business.  There  is,  further,  often  a  lack  of  clear  concep¬ 
tion  as  to  just  where  forestry  begins  and  where  it  stops. 

MAXIMUM  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  for  every  type  of  forest  a  maximum  of  produc¬ 
tion.  By  the  expenditure  of  enough  labor  it  is  possible  in 
time  to  bring  a  given  forest  up  to  this  condition  of  maxi¬ 
mum  productiveness.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible 
to  plant  up  open  lands  with  good  species  of  trees.  Ruined 
stands  might  be  cleared  and  restocked  artificially  or  nat¬ 
urally.  Stands  containing  weed  trees  or  overcrowded  trees 
might  be  thinned  and  their  composition  and  increment  im¬ 
proved.  But  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  this  maxi¬ 
mum  production  would  involve  a  large  investment,  and 
one  which  might  not  yield  an  interest  return  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  owner. 
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Now  the  forester,  although  he  aims  to  secure  as  high  a 
productiveness  of  the  forest  as  possible,  does  not  handle 
the  property  with  this  in  view  regardless  of  business  con¬ 
siderations.  His  design  is  to  make  the  forest  of  the  highest 
possible  use  to  the  owner.  If  forested  land  is  more  valuable 
for  agricultural  or  other  use  than  for  the  production  of  trees, 
it  should  be  put  to  that  use  when  the  timber  has  been  cut 
off.  If  it  is  best  suited  for  forest  growth,  repeated  crops 
of  trees  should  be  grown.  Investments  in  forestry  are 
justified  only  when  there  will  be  adequate  returns  either  in 
money  or  in  some  other  desired  form,  and  investments  can¬ 
not  be  expected  unless  such  returns  can  be  shown.  Under 
our  present  conditions  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  secure 
the  maximum  productiveness  of  the  forest  and  meet  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  investment. 

THE  DIVIDING  LINE. 

How  much  then  must  one  produce  from  a  forest  in  order 
to  practice  legitimate  forestry?  In  other  words,  what  is 
the  minmimi  of  forest  production  which  may  be  established 
as  the  dividing  line  between  forestry  and  mere  exploitation  ? 
In  various  quarters  legislation  has  been  suggested  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  dividing  line  and  providing 
that  all  owners  be  prohibited  from  destructive  exploitation 
and  be  required  to  handle  their  lands  so  as  to  maintain  a 
certain  measure  of  productiveness.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  the  dividing  line  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary.  The  simplest  principle  and  the  one  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  long  run  is  most  practical  is  that  those  areas 
which  are  to  be  held  permanently  for  forest  use  should  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  production  by  yearly  growth 
should  not  be  progressively  reduced,  but  should  at  least  be 
maintained.  If  by  failure  to  provide  for  replacement  or 
through  destructive  fires  the  productiveness  of  the  forest  is 
constantly  decreasing,  there  would  ultimately  be  little  or  no 
forest  at  all ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  many 
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places  under  the  present  methods.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  provision  for  new  growth  and  a  conservative 
handling  of  growing  timber  so  that  the  growth  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  which  produced  the  present  stand,  the  forest’s 
productiveness  is  not  decreasing,  even  if  it  does  not  ap¬ 
proximate  what  might  be  secured  by  a  larger  outlay  of 
money. 

This  measure  of  production  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  is  based  on  the  mean  annual  growth  of  the 
forest.  If,  for  example,  the  first  forest  is  200  years  old  and 
yields  10,000  board  feet  to  the  acre,  the  annual  growth  is 
50  feet.  In  this  case,  if  the  forest  is  handled  so  that  the 
mean  annual  growth  of  the  next  crop  will  be  50  feet,  it 
falls  within  what  I  should  call  the  dividing,  line  between 
forestry,  or  a  system  of  maintaining  forest  production,  and 
exploitation,  in  which  there  would  be  a  constant  lowering; 
of  the  yield.  I  may  add  that  on  account  of  the  small  yield 
of  the  virgin  forest  compared  with  what  might  be  produced 
under  forestry  such  a  return  is  exceedingly  low.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  that  does  not  produce  at  least  100  feet  per  annum  is 
pretty  poor  forestry.  But  between  this  minimum  rate  of 
growth  of  the  virgin  forest  and  the  possible  maximum 
growth  lies  the  range  of  timber  production  under  legitimate 
forestry.  Just  what  point  will  be  reached  within  that  range 
depends  entirely  on  the  object  of  the  owner  in  handling  his 
forest. 

forestry  a  business  proposition. 

As  the  purposes  of  owners  differ,  so  also  must  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  practice  of  forestry  differ.  The  purpose  of  the 
government  or  of  a  state  or  other  public  owner  would 
necessarily  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  private 
owner.  The  purpose  of  the  government  in  the  management 
of  its  lands  is  not  primarily  financial.  Public  property  is 
handled  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  It  should  be  man¬ 
aged  on  strictly  business  principles,  but  the  resulting  finan¬ 
cial  return  on  the  investment  is  not  the  sole  object  in  view. 
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The  indirect  benefits  of  the  forests  and  the  provision  for  an  * 
adequate  supply  of  timber  in  the  future  may  fully  justify 
an  investment  which  would  not  satisfy  the  private  owner. 

Sometimes  a  private  owner  holds  property  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  financial  returns  from  the  timber,  as  for 
example  wealthy  owners  of  large  private  estates,  shooting 
clubs,  water  companies,  etc.  But  for  the  lumberman  for¬ 
estry  is  a  business  proposition  pure  and  simple.  It  must 
commend  itself  to  him  on  a  business  basis  if  he  is  to  engage 
in  it  at  all. 

FINANCIAL  RETURNS. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  practical  men  in 
considering  private  forestry  is,  therefore,  whether  it  will  pay. 
This  question  is  ordinarily  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cost  of  producing  timber  from  the  seed.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  are  the  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  planting 
the  trees,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  taxation,  administra¬ 
tion  and  protection.  The  interest  on  all  expenses  is  com¬ 
pounded  and  the  aggregate  compared  with  the  probable  re¬ 
turns  when  the  timber  is  merchantable. 

Forest  planting  will  pay  where  the  forest  can  be  protected 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  where  the  taxes  are  not  excessive, 
and  where  a  sufficiently  good  market  for  the  timber  can  be 
counted  on.  Plantations  in  New  England  have  paid  over  6 
per  cent  interest,  and  still  higher  rates  have  been  secured 
in  the  prairie  states,  where  small  trees  have  a  high  value. 
But  under  such  circumstances  as  confront  the  average  tim- 
berland  owner,  planting  on  a  large  scale  is  not  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  an  attractive  investment  when  the  necessary  initial 
outlay,  the  risks  and  the  returns  from  the  plantation  are  con¬ 
sidered.  If  you  should  ask  my  advice  as  to  whether  you 
should  buy  denuded  lands  in  the  South  and  plant  them  on  a 
large  scale  as  an  investment  I  should  advise  against  it. 

In  my  judgment  the  question  of  the  financial  returns  from 
private  forestry  on  a  large  scale  should  not  be  looked  at 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint  of  purchasing  land  and  plant- 
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ing  trees,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  management 
of  forests  already  under  timber.  The  opportunities  for  pay¬ 
ing  forestry  at  the  present  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
servative  handling  of  lands  already  stocked  with  immature 
trees  and  young  growth.  It  is  today  possible  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  purchase  land  well  stocked  with  young  timber  up 
to  seventy-five  years  of  age  for  the  same  amount  or  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  buy  denuded  lands  and  plant  a  new 
stand.  There  are  in  the  South  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  young  timber  which  can,  I  am  told,  be  bought  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  because  the  trees  are  not  yet  of  merchant¬ 
able  size.  In  the  past  the  cost  of  timberland  has  been  based 
primarily  on  the  value  of  the  timber  already  merchantable. 
The  immature  trees  and  young  growth  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered,  and  seldom  has  there  been  any  effort  to  conserve 
and  protect  them.  When  the  old  yellow  pine  is  exhausted 
the  supply  is  going  to  come  from  this  small  timber.  It  is 
relatively  young  and  growing  rapidly.  It  will  be  merchant¬ 
able  in  a  comparatively  short  time  not  only  because  of  the 
growth  which  will  take  place  but  also  because  the  market 
will  be  better.  Such  timber  will  in  some  cases  occur  in 
separate  bodies,  in  some  cases  in  patches  mingled  with  old 
timber,  and  sometimes  as  individuals  and  small  groups 
among  the  very  old  mature  trees. 

Investments  in  it  should  attract  capital  even  under  our 
present  conditions.  The  original  investment  called  for  is 
comparatively  small,  and  both  sure  and  early  profits  are 
clearly  in  sight.  In  my  judgment,  the  forestry  which  will 
most  generally  appeal  to  private  owners  now  is  of  this  class, 
where  thrifty  and  rapidly  growing  trees  can  be  reserved  as  a 
basis  for  later  cutting  at  the  same  time  that  renewal  of  the 
forest  for  an  entirely  new  crop  is  provided  for. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  speculative  element  in  such  an  in¬ 
vestment.  The  profit  will  come  partly  through  improved 
markets  and  increase  in  stumpage  values,  and  only  partly 
from  the  actual  growth  of  the  forest.  When  you  buy  timber 
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which  you  do  not  expect  to  cut  immediately  you  consider, 
in  making  your  investment,  what  you  expect  the  stumpage 
will  be  worth  when  you  are  ready  to  cut.  There  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  reason  why  forestry  should  be  expected  to  justify  itself 
on  the  basis  of  present  prices,  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  market  price  will  go  up  while  the  timber  is 
growing.  The  possibility  of  speculative  profit  is  as  properly 
a  part  of  the  forestry  proposition  as  it  is  a  part  of  any  other 
timberland  purchase  proposition. 

REPRODUCTION  NECESSARY. 

An  objection  which  you  may  raise  to  my  presentation  of 
the  opening  for  foresty  is  that,  as  I  have  described  it,  it  is 
forestry  with  forestry  left  out,  for  earlier  in  this  address 
I  myself  insisted  that  reproduction  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  true  forestry.  I  believe  that  the  average  American 
lumberman  has  so  far  not  been  much  more  interested  in 
natural  reproduction  than  in  plantations.  He  is  interested 
in  a  conservative  forest  policy  which  will  mean  a  return  in 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  returns  one  or  two  generations  hence. 
Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  question  of  reproduction  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  lumbermen  on  practical  grounds, 
even  though  they  may  not  always  have  the  interest  of  own¬ 
ers  who  are  planning  a  heritage  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  or  of  corporations  organized  on  such  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  as  to  look  far  into  the  future. 

Already  in  the  best  settled  portions  of  our  country  land 
well  stocked  with  young  growth  brings  a  higher  price  than 
denuded  land.  Even  the  land  speculator  who  has  no  inter¬ 
est  in  permanent  forestry  may  well  take  this  into  account. 

Reproduction  can  be  secured  naturally  in  most  cases 
where  a  second  cut  is  contemplated.  If  there  is  enough 
rapid-growing  timber  of  medium  size  to  make  holding  it 
for  a  second  cut  good  business — which  I  believe  to  be  usu¬ 
ally  the  case — natural  reproduction  can  often  be  secured 
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from  the  reserved  trees,  provided  fires  are  controlled.  The 
holding  of  immature  timber  necessitates  a  certain  amount 
of  protection,  which  with  comparatively  little  additional  out¬ 
lay  will  suffice  to  secure  reproduction. 

But  the  question  which  you  will  ask  is  whether  this  is 
worth  while  at  all  if  it  requires  any  additional  outlay.  I 
believe  that  it  is  emphatically  worth  while.  I  believe  it  is 
worth  while,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  increased 
sale  value  of  natural  forest  land  after  the  present  stand  has 
been  removed,  if  it  is  then  well  stocked  with  voung  growth. 
In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  lumber  business  not  only  justify  but  demand  such  a 
handling  of  your  forest  property. 

proposed  restrictive  legislation  unwise. 

If  I  have  sensed  the  present  situation  property,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lumbermen  feel  that  the  present  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  unfavorable  that  there  is  but  little  incentive 
and  no  obligation  to  practice  forestry.  But  the  public  also 
is  concerned.  Take  for  example  a  state  like  Louisiana,  one 
of  whose  greatest  natural  resources  is  the  timber,  a  good 
deal  of  it,  I  understand,  owned  by  non-residents.  If  this 
timber  is  cut  off  without  providing  for  the  continuance  of 
the  forest,  the  state  suffers  an  injury.  If  clearing  of  forest 
lands  which  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  oc¬ 
curs  very  extensively,  there  may  be  a  very  serious  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  state,  or  portions  of  the  state,  exactly  as  has 
happened  in  some  other  states  with  which  everyone  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  state  legislation  looking  to  some  kind  of  restriction 
on  private  lands.  Bills  have  actually  been  introduced  in  state 
legislatures  having  in  view  legal  restrictions  as  to  how  the 
timber  should  be  cut.  The  American  people  when  aroused 
to  the  need  of  a  given  reform  are  impatient  to  have  it  ac¬ 
complished  at  once.  It  seems  to  some  a  good  deal  simpler 
to  place  the  burden  of  forestry  on  the  private  owner  than 
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to  distribute  it  among  the  public  at  large.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  legislation  compelling  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  practice  forestry  than,  for  example,  to  secure 
large  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  state  forests.  Purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  technical  forestry  the  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  so  far  proposed  is  for  the  most  part  unwise.  I  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  to  begin  with  such  legislation  is  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  But  I  believe  further  that  unless  lumbermen 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  public,  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  not  only  is  bound  to  come,  either  now 
or  later,  but  ought  to  come. 

My  own  program  would  be  for  the  private  owners  to 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  handle  the  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  it  will  not  result  in  an  impoverishment  of  a 
state,  and  that  the  state  should  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  aid  the  private  owners  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  con¬ 
servative  management.  In  the  first  place,  the  state  should 
cooperate  with  private  owners  to  control  fires  through  fire 
laws,  education  of  public  sentiment  against  fires,  and  a  fire 
fighting  organization ;  such  an  organization,  for  example, 
as  is  being  introduced  in  a  number  of  the  Northern  states. 
In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  a  fair  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  so  that  owners  need  not  fear  that  all  possible  profits  in 
forestry  will  be  eaten  up  by  taxes.  A  third  obligation  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  state  is  to  assist  owners  on  the  technical  side  of 
forestry  through  advice  as  to  methods  of  reproduction  and 
fire  protection. 

I  should  like  to  see  lumbermen  practice  forestry,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  legislation  but  because  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Personally  I  believe  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  do  so  from  the  financial  and  every  other 
standpoint.  At  any  rate  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  we 
shall  soon  reach  a  point  where  it  must  be  decided  whether 
or  not  conservative  forestry  can  and  will  be  introduced 
voluntarily  on  private  lands. 
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IMMEDIATE  PRACTICE  OF  FORESTRY  IMPRACTICABLE. 

Probably  many  of  you  will  agree  to  the  general  principles 
I  have  discussed  but  have  your  doubts  as  to  the  actual  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  them  under  the  present  conditions.  In 
my  judgment  it  would  not  be  practical  for  most  large  own¬ 
ers  to  introduce  immediately  the  practice  of  forestry  over 
their  entire  holdings.  The  reasons  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  would  require  a  considerable  immediate  investment. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  now  in  any  individual 
case  just  what  it  would  cost. 

3.  There  is  required  an  actual  demonstration  of  the 
necessary  methods  of  cutting  and  fire  regulation. 

4.  There  is  required  a  demonstration  of  the  actual  results 
from  the  business  standpoint. 

By  examination  and  study  of  a  given  forest  one  could 
make  a  plan  of  work  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  forestry, 
but  this  is  not  what  you  need.  Each  owner  requires  rather 
an  actual  test  of  forestry  by  himself  in  connection  with  the 
regular  operation  of  his  own  business. 

A  PROPOSED  PLAN. 

The  definite  proposition  which  I  have  to  make  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  That  those  lumbermen  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter  make  an  immediate  test  of  the  practice  of  forestry  on 
their  holdings. 

2.  That  this  be  regarded  as  a  beginning  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  possibility  of  forestry,  rather  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  an  organized  system  of  forestry  over  their 
entire  holdings. 

3.  That  to  accomplish  this  object  they  associate  them¬ 
selves  together  either  through  their  trade  associations  or 
by  a  new  association,  in  order  that  through  cooperation  and 
partnership  the  expenses  of  forestry  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 
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4.  That  each  owner  set  aside  from  1,000  to  10,000  acres 
as  a  practical  demonstration  ground. 

5.  That  there  be  employed  by  the  association  a  forester 
to  direct  the  technical  work,  his  salary  and  expenses  to  be 
properly  prorated  among  all  the  members. 

6.  That  each  owner  employ  such  local  guards  or  rangers 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  fire  regulations,  restric¬ 
tions  of  cuttings,  etc. 

Under  this  scheme  each  owner  bears  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  forestry  expert  and  such  expenses 
as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  his  particular  tract. 
1  he  total  expenses  of  such  a  beginning  to  each  owner  would 
be  exceedingly  reasonable. 

Within  two  to  five  years  it  would  be  possible  for  an  owner 
to  learn  precisely  what  it  would  cost  to  practice  forestry, 
whether  it  is  practical,  and  what  the  best  methods  are  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  conduct  of  his  own  business. 

You  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  a  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  demand  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  extend  forestry  over  the  whole  of  your  holdings, 
knowing  precisely  what  you  need  to  practice  forestry  and 
what  you  must  have  from  the  state  in  fire  protection,  in  tax 
laws  and  in  other  ways.  You  would  be  in  the  position  of 
having  demonstrated  your  intention  to  practice  forestry 
and  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  conservation  which  you 
have  as  owners  of  a  great  natural  resource  upon  whose 
preservation  the  prosperity  of  the  people  depends. 

COOPERATION  OF  FOREST  SERVICE. 

I  have  recently  had  placed  upon  me  the  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service.  I  feel  very  strongly 
my  own  responsibility  to  assist  private  owners  in  working 
out  the  problem  of  forestry  on  their  property.  I  happen  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  forest  conditions  and  of  the 
economic  and  market  conditions  to  appreciate  the  handicaps 
with  which  you  are  contending  in  the  matter  of  forestry. 
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We  can  assist  you  in  the  way  of  investigations  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  forestry,  the  growth  of  timber,  methods  of 
cutting  and  other  technical  matters.  The  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  forestry,  however,  must  lie  with  you  and  not  with 
us.  In  other  words,  such  assistance  as  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  must  be  from  the  standpoint  of  assisting  you  to  estab- 
tablish  the  practice  of  forestry.  We  cannot  work  out  the 
problem  for  you,  because  we  do  not  own  the  property,  nor 
can  we  operate  it.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  for¬ 
estry  on  private  lands  must  be  based  on  our  cooperating 
with  you  to  establish  forestry  on  your  own  lands,  and  not 
upon  your  cooperating  with  us  while  we  do  the  work. 

I  believe  that  the  failure  so  far  to  work  out  cooperative 
schemes  on  private  lands  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plans  of  work  have  been  too  much  developed  by  the 
government  for  individuals  rather  than  by  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  with  the  assistance  of  the  government.  The  Forest 
Service  stands  prepared  to  assist  the  lumbermen  in  this 
matter  in  every  way  possible.  You  have  further  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  upon  the  Yale  Forest  School,  to  which  you 
have  generously  given  an  endowment,  both  for  advice  and 
assistance  and  for  men  to  help  you  carry  out  the  work. 
The  Forest  School  has  now  spent  four  seasons  with  its 
students  in  the  South,  and  so  far  as  the  practice  of  forestry 
on  private  lands  in  this  region  is  concerned,  should  be  a 
source  of  practical  assistance. 

The  more  I  study  into  this  subject  of  private  forestry,  ' 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  what  is  needed  is  not  im¬ 
mediate  restrictive  legislation  but  an  immediate  beginning 
of  the  practical  operation  of  forestry  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  results  of  such  a 
beginning  will  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  American 
lumbermen  are  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  conservation 
problem  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  permanent  require¬ 
ments  of  the  lumber  trade  and  from  that  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  public  at  large.  (Applause.) 
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President  Hines:  Professor  Graves,  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  for  the  time  and  thought  you  have  given 
to  that  very  able  paper.  It  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

Introducing  Mr.  Royal  S.  Kellogg 

Gentlemen:  ‘'The  Lumber  Production  of  the  United  States" — an 
interesting  subject,  not  alone  to  lumbermen,  but,  as  would  appear 
from  the  numberless  pages  of  matter  in  the  newspapers,  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  a  subject  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  especially  interested  in  at 
this  time. 

We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  can  truthfully  be  called  an 
encyclopedia  of  lumber  statistics  in  all  its  various  features.  The 
title  of  this  encyclopedia  is  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  you. 

Before  delivering  his  prepared  address,  Mr.  Royal  S.  Kellogg, 
Secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  will  not  get 
all  of  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  this  afternoon.  It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  amazement  to  me  to  observe  the 
capacity  which  the  ordinary  association  has  to  sit  and  listen  to  sta¬ 
tistics.  I  will  not  say  that  you  can  absorb  them,  but  you  at  least 
remain  passive  while  they  are  being  presented.  I  shall  have  to  plead 
guilty,  I  think,  to  inflicting  a  good  deal  more  than  my  share  of  such 
torture  on  this  Association  during  the  last  five  years.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  I  have  been  on  this  program  for  a  speech  along  this  line. 
I  shall  try  to  present  my  graduating  essay  this  afternoon.  The 
other  four  times  I  have  addressed  you  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  This  afternoon  it  is  no  less  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  me  that  I  can  address  you  as  a  member  of  this  Association, 
and  next  year  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow  talk. 
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BY  ROYAL  S.  KELLOGG,  WAUSAU,  WIS. 

Within  the  brief  limits  of  a  single  paper  it  is  impossible 
to  touch  upon  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  significant  points 
in  such  a  big  subject  as  the  lumber  production  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  bring  out  as  con¬ 
cisely  as  possible  a  few  of  the  main  features  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  last  sixty  years,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  present  status  of  the  chief  producing  regions,  and  to 
hazard  such  a  guess  as  one  may  upon  the  future  course  of 
the  industry. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fairly  detailed  statistics 
upon  the  lumber  production  of  the  United  States  are  avail¬ 
able  for  only  the  last  ten  years.  The  census  of  1900  was 
the  first  to  report  the  principal  species  separately,  and  the 
preceding  censuses  of  1890  and  1880  were  the  only  ones 
prior  to  1900  which  even  stated  the  total  quantity  of  lum¬ 
ber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  regardless  of  species. 
Previous  to  1880  the  decennial  census  ascertained  only  the 
value  of  forest  products  without  distinguishing  between 
lumber  and  other  material.  Since  1905  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Forest  Service,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  lumbermen,  have  compiled  annual  reports  upon 
the  kind,  quantity  and  value  of  forest  products,  which  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  and  show  its  development  from  year  to  year. 

Combining  all  our  data  upon  the  subject,  and  making- 
such  estimates  as  seem  warranted,  we  get  the  following 
statement  of  the  total  lumber  production  of  the  United 
States  at  census  dates  since  1850: 
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Cut. 

Year.  Board  feet. 

!8so .  5,000,000,000 

J86o . 8,000,000,000 

i87o . 13,000,000,000 

1880 . 18,000,000,000 

1890 . 24,000,000,000 

1900 . 35,000,000,000 

1908 . 33,000,000,000 


The  total  quantity  of  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  since  1850  has  unquestionably  been  not  less  fhan 
1,200  billion  board  feet,  a  tremendous  amount,  and  prac¬ 
tically  one-half  of  the  estimated  quantity  of  saw  timber  of 
all  kinds  yet  standing  in  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTION  BY  REGIONS. 

Our  ideas  of  just  what  has  happened  in  our  great  lumber 
producing  regions  in  the  last  sixty  years  will  be  clarified 
by  reference  to  Diagram  1,  which  shows  graphically  the  out¬ 
put  of  four  groups  of  states.  These  are  the  Northeastern 
States,  which  include  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  the  Lake  States,  or  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ;  the  Southern  States,  which 
include  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas ;  and  the  Pacific  States,  or  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 
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In  1850  the  Northeastern  States  supplied  approximately 
2,700,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or  nearly  55  percent  of  the 
total  output.  The  cut  increased  to  nearly  3,000,000,000 
feet  in  i860.  It  rose  to  4,800,000,000  feet  in  1870,  dropped 
off  somewhat  in  1880  and  1890,  and  reached  a  maximum 
5>5°°>00o,ooo  feet  in  1900,  with  a  sharp  descent  in  1908 
to  nearly  the  same  figure  as  in  1880  and  1890. 

The  Lake  States,  which  cut  but  little  more  than  300,000,- 
000  feet  in  1850,  passed  the  billion  mark  in  i860,  and  stead¬ 
ily  mounted  to  a  maximum  of  more  than  8,000,000,000  feet 
yearly  between  1890  and  1900,  with  a  decrease  of  one-half 
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in  the  following  eight  years,  so  that  in  1908  the  output  was 
slightly  less  than  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

The  Southern  States,  which  cut  700,000,000  feet  in  1850, 
and  rose  to  1,300,000,000  feet  in  i860,  had  not  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the  war  by  1870  to  equal  the 
production  in  i860,  but  the  increase  in  the  output  from 
1870  to  1890  was  constant.  Since  1890  the  production 
curve  has  been  almost  a  straight  line  upward,  the  output  of 
13,500,000,000  feet  in  1908  having  been  surpassed  by  a  cut 
of  over  16,000,000,000  feet  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Pacific  States  cut  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  1850, 
and  their  output  increased  to  only  640,000,000  feet  in  the 
succeeding  thirty  years.  But  since  1880  the  curve  for  the 
Pacific  States  has  closely  paralleled  that  for  the  Southern 
States,  though  the  highest  cut  yet  reached  has  been  less 
than  half  of  that  in  the  South. 

The  total  lumber  production  in  several  states  in  the  last 
thirty  years  mounts  to  tremendous  totals.  Since  1880,  the 
first  year  for  which  census  figures  upon  quantity  are  avail¬ 
able,  Michigan  has  manufactured  not  less  than  100,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber,  and  its  neighbor,  Wisconsin,  has  turned 
out  nearly  75,000,000,000  feet.  Their  nearest  competitor, 
Pennsylvania,  has  contributed  nearly  60,000,000,000  feet, 
and  these  states  taken  together  constitute  the  “Big  Three” 
in  the  history  of  the  lumber  industry.  But  their  ascendency 
is  passed.  Wisconsin,  the  heaviest  producer  of  the  three, 
now  ranks  fifth  among  the  states  in  point  of  annual  produc¬ 
tion,  while  Michigan  has  dropped  to  seventh  place  and 
Pennsylvania  to  tenth. 

PRODUCTION  BY  KINDS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  since  1900  is 
summed  up  in  Table  1.  The  total  in  round  numbers  is  329,- 
000,000,000  feet,  not  counting  1909,  for  which  data  are  not 
yet  available.  Here  yellow  pine  leads  them  all,  with  100, - 
000,000,000  feet.  White  pine  comes  second,  with  49,000,- 
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000,000 ;  Douglas  fir,  third,  with  33,500,000,000 ;  oak,  fourth, 
with  31,000,000,000,  and  hemlock,  fifth,  with  over  30,300,- 
000,000  feet.  Of  other  woods,  not  even  half  as  much  of  any 
kind  has  been  manufactured  as  of  hemlock,  while  the  total 
production  of  these  five  woods — yellow  pine,  white  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  oak  and  hemlock — amounts  to  74  percent  of  the 
cut  of  all  kinds  since  1900. 

LUMBER  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SPECIES, 

I9OO-I908. 


Kinds 

1900 

M  board 
feet 

1906 

M  board 
feet 

1907 

M  board 
feet 

Yellow  Pine . 

9,658,923 

11,661,077 

13,215,185 

White  Pine . 

7,742,391 

4,583,727 

4,192,708 

Douglas  Fir . 

1,736,507 

4,969,843 

4,748,872 

Oak . 

4,438,027 

2,820,393 

3,718,760 

Hemlock . 

3,420,673 

3,537,329 

3,373,016 

Spruce  . 

1,448,091 

1,644,987 

1,726  797 

Western  Pine . 

944,185 

1,386,777 

1,527,195 

Yellow  Poplar . 

1,115,242 

677,670 

862,849 

Maple . 

633,466 

882,878 

939,073 

Cypress  . 

495,836 

839,276 

757,639 

Redwood . 

360,167 

659,678 

569,450 

Red  Gum . 

285,417 

453,678 

689,200 

Chestnut . 

206,688 

407,379 

653,239 

Basswood . 

Cottonwood . 

308,069 

415,124 

376,838 

269,458 

381,088 

293,161 

Elm  . 

456,731 

224,795 

260,579 

Cedar . 

232,978 

357,845 

251,002 

Birch  . 

132,601 

370,432 

387,614 

Ash . 

269,120 

214,460 

252,040 

Beech . 

(a) 

275,661 

430,005 

Hickory . 

96,636 

148,212 

203,21 1 

Larch . 

42,394 

166,078 

211,076 

Sugar  Pine . 

53,558 

133,640 

115,005 

Tamarack . 

8,225 

123,395 

113,433 

Walnut . 

38,681 

48,174 

41,490 

Sycamore . 

29,715 

(a) 

46,044 

White  Fir  . 

(a) 

104,329 

146,508 

Tupelo . 

(aN 

47,882 

68,842 

Balsam  Fir . 

(a) 

(a) 

53,339 

Not  specified . 

498,150 

164,845 

.27,734 

Total . 

35,067,595 

37,550,736 

10,256,154  3 

1908 

M  hoard 
feet 

11,236,372 

3,344,921 

3,675,114 

2,771,511 

2,530,843 

1,411,992 

1,275,550 

654,122 

874,983 

743,297 

404,802 

589,347 

539,341 

319,505 

232,475 

273,845 

272,764 

386.367 

225.367 
410,072 

197,372 

239,132 

99,809 

143,334 

43,681 

43,332 

98,120 

69,170 

69,956 

47,873 

33,224,369 


(a)  — Not  separately  reported. 

(b)  — Included  in  “not  specified.” 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  CUT,  19OO-I908. 

Quantity 

Kinds 

M  board 

Per  cent 

feet 

Yellow  Pine . 

100,072,634 

30.4 

White  pine . 

49,099,710 

14.9 

Douglas  Fir . 

33,512,879 

10.2 

Oak . 

31,085  924 

9.5 

Hemlock . 

30j315’l94 

9.2 

Spruce . 

14,063,010 

4.3 

Western  Pine . 

11,182,408 

3.4 

Yellow  Poplar . 

7,573,377 

2  3 

Maple . 

7,245  966 

2.2 

Cypress . 

6,345,548 

1.9 

Redwood  . 

4,693,465 

1.4 

Red  Gum . 

3,949,510 

1.2 

Chestnut . 

3,442,160 

1.0 

Basswood . 

3,132,152 

1.0 

Cottonwood . 

2,848,840 

9 

Elm . 

2,803,797 

.9 

Cedar  . 

2,654,080 

.8 

Birch . 

2,653,512 

.8 

Ash . 

2,142,607 

.6 

Beech . 

(b) 

(b) 

Hickory . 

1,283,339 

.4 

Larch . 

1,241,702 

4 

Sugar  Pine . 

910,048 

.3 

Tamarack . 

775,022 

2 

Walnut . 

393,910 

.1 

Sycamore . 

354,532 

.1 

White  Fir . . . 

(b) 

(b) 

Tupelo . 

(b) 

(b) 

Balsam  Fir . 

(b) 

(b) 

Not  specified . 

5,110,926 

1.6 

328  886  252 

100  0 

(a) — Not  separately  reported. 

(b)  — Included  in  “not  specified.” 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  census  figures  upon  the  kinds 
of  lumber  manufactured  began  so  late  as  1900,  when  white 
pine  had  far  passed  its  maximum,  for  thus  the  table  fails 
to  show  the  amazing  quantity  of  this  valuable  wood  which 
has  entered  into  commerce  and  construction  from  the  At- 
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lantic  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  probable  that 
the  total  cut  of  white  pine  since  1870  has  been  not  less  than 
250,000,000,000  feet. 

White  pine  lumber  manufacture  began  in  New  England, 
moved  across  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Lake 
States  and  now  the  center  of  production  is  again  swinging 
eastward.  The  Lake  States  produced  almost  8,000,000,000 
feet  of  white  pine  in  1884  and  reached  a  maximum  of  more 
than  8,500,000,000  feet  in  1892.  In  1900  the  output  in  the 
Lake  States  had  fallen  to  6,000,000,000  feet,  and  in  1908  it 
was  but  1,775,000,000  feet.  Then  Michigan,  supreme  for 
many  years,  had  fallen  to  sixth  place,  and  Wisconsin,  which 
succeeded  her,  dropped  behind,  leaving  Minnesota  in  the 
lead.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  each  cut  more  white  pine 
lumber  in  1908  than  they  did  in  1900,  giving  these  states 
third  and  fourth  rank,  and  even  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  produced  nearly  as  much  white  pine  lumber  in  1908 
as  in  the  earlier  year.  The  virgin  pine  timber  of  the  Lake 
States  is  nearly  gone.  The  second  and  third  growth  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  small  and  knotty  though  it  be,  is  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  to  make  many  a  box  and  crate. 

There  has  been  a  westward  movement  in  yellow  pine  pro¬ 
duction  similar  to  that  in  white  pine.  Beginning  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  yellow  pine 
belt,  Georgia  held  first  rank  in  1900,  Texas  second,  North 
Carolina  third  and  Louisiana  seventh.  A  quick  shift  came, . 
however,  through  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  western  part 
of  the  yellow  pine  territory,  and  by  1904  Louisiana  attained 
first  rank,  which  position  it  has  since  held  undisputed. 
Texas  is  still  in  second  place,  while  Mississippi  has  advanced 
to  third  place,  Georgia  has  dropped  to  sixth  and  North 
Carolina  to  seventh  place.  Since  1880  at  least  150,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  yellow  pine  lumber  has  been  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  cut  of  13,000,000,000  feet  in  1907  is  the  largest 
annual  output  yet  reported.  But  the  capacity  of  the  yellow 
pine  mills  is  so  great  that  this  total  may  be  surpassed  in 
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any  year  in  the  near  future  which  offers  good  market 
conditions.  While  the  center  of  production  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  in  the  West  for  some  time,  it  does  not  seem  im¬ 
probable  that  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  virgin  stumpage 
in  that  region  the  utilization  of  the  rapid  growing  loblolly 
pine  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  will  eventually  bring 
those  states  again  into  greater  prominence,  as  second  growth 
white  pine  has  done  for  New  England. 

The  cut  of  oak  in  1900,  4,438,000,000  feet,  was  the  largest 
yet  recorded,  and  doubtless  it  will  never  be  equaled  in  the 
future.  The  output  in  1908  was  but  little  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  production  in  1900.  In  1900  Indiana  was  first 
in  oak  production,  with  nearly  four  times  the  cut  reported 
in  1908,  and  Ohio  was  second,  with  a  cut  almost  three 
times  as  great  as  eight  years  later.  Even  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  which  advanced  from  fourth  and  fifth  place 
in  1900  to  first  and  second  place  in  1908,  fell  off  in  total 
output.  Small  increases  have  occurred  in  Missouri,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  these  have  been  too 
slight  to  retard  greatly  the  downward  sweep  of  the  curve. 

Hemlock,  our  fifth  wood  in  point  of  total  lumber  produc¬ 
tion,  has  also  passed  its  maximum.  In  1908  the  output  was 
but  three-fourths  as  large  as  in  1900.  In  1908  Wisconsin 
displaced  Pennsylvania  and  ranked  first  in  hemlock  cut  for 
the  first  time.  Pennsylvania,  which  as  long  as  memorv  runs 
had  been  the  leading  hemlock  state,  produced  but  36  per¬ 
cent  as  much  hemlock  lumber  in  1908  as  it  did  in  1900. 
The  day  of  hemlock  is  surely  passing,  for  there  is  no  rapid 
second  growth  coming  on  to  partially  fill  the  gap  made  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  virgin  timber.  Hemlock  lumber  of 
more  than  the  immediate  future  will  be  chiefly  the  western 
hemlock  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  there  is  much 
stumpage  that  so  far  has  been  but  little  drawn  upon. 

PRICES. 

Quotations  of  lumber  prices  are  of  but  little  value  unless 
we  know  the  grades  to  which  they  apply,  cost  of  production, 
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market  conditions,  etc.  The  best  statement  that  can  be 
made  in  a  brief  paper  like  this  is  to  quote  the  census  figures 
upon  the  average  mill  value  of  all  grades  of  each  kind  of 
lumber  since  1900.  These  are  given  in  Table  2.  The  order 
is  that  of  the  highest  value  in  1908.  This  puts  walnut  first, 
with  $42.53  per  thousand,  and  white  fir  last,  with  $11.38 
per  thousand. 


MILL  VALUES  OF  LUMBER,  I9OO-I908. 


Species. 

1900 

1904 

1906 

1907 

1908 

In¬ 

crease 

1900- 

1908 

% 

De  - 

crease 

1907- 

1908 

% 

Walnut . 

$36.49 

$45.64 

$42.25 

$43.31 

$42.53 

16.6 

1.8 

Cherry . 

33 . 99 

30.36 

10.7 

Hickory  .... 

i8.78 

23.94 

30.42 

29.50 

29.66 

57  9 

T  -5 

Ash . 

15.84 

18.77 

24.35 

25.01 

25.51 

61.0 

+2.0 

Yel.  .Poplar.  . 

14.03 

18.99 

24.21 

24.91 

25.30 

80.3 

+1.6 

Cypress . 

13.32 

17.50 

21.94 

22.12 

21.30 

59.9 

3.7 

Oak . 

13.78 

17.51 

21.76 

21.23 

21.23 

54.1 

0.0 

Basswood.  . . 

12.84 

16.86 

18.66 

20.03 

20.50 

59.7 

+2.3 

Elm . 

11.47 

14.45 

18.08 

18 . 45 

18.40 

60.4 

.3 

White  Pine.. . 

12.69 

14.93 

18.32 

19.41 

18.17 

43.2 

6.4 

Cedar . 

10.91 

14.35 

18.12 

19.14 

18.03 

65.3 

5.8 

Sugar  Pine.  . 

12.30 

16.11 

19.84 

17.78 

44.6 

10.4 

Cottonwood. . 

10.37 

14.92 

17.15 

18.42 

17.76 

71.3 

3.6 

Birch . 

12.50 

15.44 

17.24 

17.37 

16.42 

31.4 

5.5 

Maple . 

11.83 

14.94 

15.53 

16.84 

16.30 

37.8 

3.2 

Chestnut.  . . . 

13.37 

13.78 

17.49 

17.04 

16.27 

21.7 

4.5 

Spruce  . 

11.27 

14.03 

17.33 

17.26 

16.25 

44.2 

5.9 

Redwood  . .  . 

10.12 

12.83 

16.64 

17.70 

15.66 

54.7 

11.5 

Western  Pine 

9.70 

11.30 

14.01 

15.67 

15  03 

54.9 

4.1 

Sycamore. .  .  . 

14  58 

14  67 

+  6 

Balsam  Fir. 

16  16 

14  36 

11  1 

Hemlock.  . . . 

9.98 

11.91 

15.31 

15 . 53 

13  65 

36.8 

12.1 

Beech  . 

. 

14.05 

14.30 

13.50 

5.6 

Tupelo . 

. 

14.13 

14.48 

13.36 

7.7 

Red  Gum. .  .  . 

9.63 

10.87 

13.46 

14.10 

13.08 

35.8 

7.2 

Tamarack.  . . 

12.48 

12.42 

15.63 

15.71 

12.86 

3.0 

18  1 

Yel.  Pine  .  .  . 

8.46 

9.96 

15.02 

14.02 

12.66 

49.6 

9.7 

Douglas  Fir  . 

8.67 

9.51 

14.20 

14.12 

11.97 

38.1 

15.2 

Larch  . 

8.00 

8.94 

11.91 

13.07 

11.81 

47.6 

9.6 

White  Fir.  . . 

. 

12.91 

15.45 

11.38 

26.3 

A  verage  .... 

11.13 

12.76 

16 . 54 

16.56 

15.37 

38.0 

7.2 
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Prices  of  lumber,  like  prices  of  nearly  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  have  gone  up  in  the  last  ten  years.  Just  how  much  the 
general  price  level  has  risen  is  difficult  to  say.  Possibly  it 
is  50  percent.  If  this  be  true,  it  might  be  argued  that  in¬ 
creases  in  lumber  prices  up  to  50  percent  are  simply  in¬ 
creases  brought  about  by  the  same  causes  that  have  forced 
up  other  prices,  and  that  increases  of  more  than  50  percent 
are  due  to  other  causes,  of  which  a  lessened  supply,  or  an 
increased  demand,  might  be  the  greatest. 

The  census  reports  show  that  the  average  mill  price  of 
all  kinds  of  lumber  increased  38  percent  from  1900  to  1908, 
and  that  the  average  price  in  the  latter  year  was  7.2  per¬ 
cent  less  than  in  1907.  Taking  up  individual  species,  we 
find  that  tamarack,  a  wood  of  little  general  importance,  has 
increased  the  least  in  price  since  1900,  only  3  percent ;  that 
walnut  increased  but  16.6  percent,  and  chestnut  only  21.7 
percent.  The  heaviest  increase,  80.3  percent,  is  shown  by 
yellow  poplar,  and  the  next  heaviest,  71.3  percent,  by  cot¬ 
tonwood.  Of  the  more  important  kinds  of  lumber,  increases 
of  less  than  50  percent  in  value  from  1900  to  1908  took 
place  in  white  pine,  sugar  pine,  birch,  maple,  chestnut, 
spruce,  hemlock,  red  gum  and  Douglas  fir.  Of  these  nine 
woods,  with  the  exception  of  white  pine  and  hemlock,  the 
cut  was  greater,  and  in  several  cases  much  greater,  in  1908 
than  in  1900.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  yellow  pine  was 
almost  50  percent,  and  the  increase  was  greater  than  50  per¬ 
cent  in  hickory,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  cypress,  oak,  basswood, 
elm,  cedar,  cottonwood,  redwood  and  western  pine.  Of 
these  eleven  woods,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  oak,  elm  and  cotton¬ 
wood  were  cut  in  less  quantity  in  1908  than  in  1900.  The 
other  six  were  more  largely  produced  in  the  later  year. 

That  increases  in  value  have  occurred  in  woods  whose 
output  has  increased  as  well  as  in  those  whose  output  has 
decreased  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  changes  in  cut  and  mill  price  of  the  fifteen  leading 
kinds  of  lumber  from  1900  to  1908 : 
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Kind. 

Yellow  pine . 

Percent  of  increase 
1900  to  1908. 
Price.  Cut. 

White  pine  . 

Douglas  fir . 

356.9 

Oak  . 

Hemlock  . 

037.6 

H26.0 

Spruce  . 

Western  pine  . 

T 

Yellow  poplar  .  g0  3 

Maple  .  37  g 

Cypress . . 

Redwood  . 

Red  gum  .  “s  g 

Chestnut  . 

Basswood . 

Cottonwood  . 


59-9 

54-7 


21.7 

59-7 

71.3 


041.4 

38.2 

49-8 

12.4 

106.8 

161.0 

3-7 

044.2 


a  Decrease. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  average  mill  price  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber  combined  has  not  risen  more  than  has  the 
general  price  level,  it  is  evident  that  with  several  important 
species  either  a  decreased  supply  or  an  increased  demand 
has  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  price. 


the  future. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict,  but  every  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  guess,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
maximum  output  of  the  following  kinds  of  lumber  has  been 
passed :  White  pine,  oak,  eastern  hemlock,  eastern  spruce, 
cypress,  yellow  poplar,  cottonwood,  ash,  elm.  In  the  second 
group  I  shall  place  the  following  woods,  the  cut  of  which 
will  probably  run  about  steady  for  a  few  years,  or  perhaps 
increase  somewhat:  Yellow  pine,  maple,  red  gum,  chest¬ 
nut,  beech,  redwood,  birch,  basswood,  cedar,  hickory,  sugar 
pine,  tupelo  and  walnut.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  group, 
the  cut  of  which  with  favorable  market  conditions  we  may 
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expect  to  increase  heavily.  Here  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  placing  Douglas  hr,  western  hemlock,  western  spruce, 
western  yellow  pine,  western  white  pine,  lodgepole  pine, 
larch  and  white  hr. 

In  order  better  to  forecast  the  capacity  of  the  various 
regions  to  meet  our  needs  for  lumber,  the  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  group  of  states  shown  in  Diagram  i  has  been 
converted  into  the  percentage  of  the  total  cut  of  the  coun- 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  LUMBER  PRODUCTION 
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try,  which  gives  the  curves  shown  in  Diagram  2.  Thus 
we  see  that  while  the  output  in  the  Northeastern  States  is 
still  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  much  more 
than  it  was  hfty  or  sixty  years  ago,  these  states  have  de¬ 
creased  greatly  in  relative  importance.  Supplying  nearly 
55  percent  of  the  total  lumber  production  in  1850,  they 
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furnished  but  36  percent  in  i860,  not  quite  37  percent  in 
1870,  and  then  steadily  dropped  to  13.4  percent  in  1908. 
The  Lake  States  passed  all  other  regions  rapidly,  and 
leached  their  maximum  relative  production  of  over  34  per¬ 
cent  in  1880,  maintained  it  until  1890,  and  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  importance  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Since 
the  first  evil  effects  of  the  war  were  over,  the  Southern 
States  have  steadily  increased  in  production  up  to  the  point 
of  supplying  almost  41  percent  of  all  our  lumber  in  1908. 
Starting  on  their  upward  course  in  1880,  the  Pacific  States 
cut  more  than  16  percent  of  all  the  lumber  manufactured 
in  1908. 

In  imagination  we  can  carry  these  curves  further.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  total  production  of  the  country  will  at 
any  time  greatly  exceed  the  high  mark  of  40,000,000,000 
feet  of  sawed  lumber  reached  in  1907.  The  curve  for  the 
Northeastern  States  will  probably  soon  be  checked  in  its 
downward  course  and  will  approach  a  horizontal  line  as 
production  depends  more  and  more  upon  second  growth. 
At  a  later  period  this  will  also  take  place  in  the  Lake  States, 
but  the  present  time  is  so  close  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  virgin  timber  that  the  curve  may  continue  down¬ 
ward,  though  less  sharply,  for  several  years.  The  curve 
for  the  Southern  States  will  probably  assume  a  shape  like 
that  for  the  Lake  States.  After  passing  a  high  maximum, 
a  few  years  hence,  it  will  drop  suddenly.  The  many  big 
mills  which  are  sawing  away  at  the  easily  accessible  stands 
of  virgin  yellow  pine  can  carry  heavy  production  up  close 
to  the  point  of  complete  exhaustion  of  large  timber.  In 
but  one  region,  the  Pacific  States,  supplemented  by  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States,  is  there  likely  to  be  a 
large  increase  in  production  and  a  heavy  output  for  many 
years  to  come.  Here  are  the  largest  supplies  of  virgin  tim¬ 
ber  yet  remaining  in  the  country.  Favorable  market  and 
transportation  conditions  might  cause  an  inroad  upon  these 
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great  forests  that  would  carry  lumber  production  to  a 
higher  point  than  in  any  other  region. 

None  of  these  curves  represents  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  lumber  industry  or  a  condition  that  signifies  perma¬ 
nence.  They  show  waste  and  exploitation  far  in  excess  of 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  forests.  A  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  that  has  no  assurance  of  a  permanent  supply 
of  raw  material  is  not  on  a  safe  basis.  The  lumber  industry 
of  the  future  will  have  an  assured  supply  only  as  the  for¬ 
ests  are  conserved.  How  forest  conservation  is  to  be 
brought  about  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  when 
it  is  attained — as  it  must  be  attained — our  curves  will  run 
steady  at  a  level  of  production  that  is  not  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  forests  to  sustain.  (Applause.) 
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President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  the  first  paper  or  address 
in  this  part  of  the  program  is  on  the  subject  of  “The  Coast¬ 
wise  Trade.’  While  it  has  many  features  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  to  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
and  also  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  has  its  bearings  also  upon 
matters  of  interest  to  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  interior 
as  well. 

It  will  naturally  be  listened  to  with  especial  consideration, 
because  the  gentleman  who  has  consented  to  speak  on  that 
subject  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  that  trade  and  a  notable 
association  worker. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  William  B.  Stillwell. 

The  Coastwise  Trade 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  STILLWELL,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

A  million  dollars  a  minute  for  the  eight  minutes  allotted 
to  this  subject  would  be  but  moderate  compensation  for  the 
man  who  in  that  brief  space  of  time  could  be  so  epigram¬ 
matic  and  convincing  as  to  portray  the  situation  in  language 
which  would  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  evils  and  to 
future  business  being  conducted  along  ethical  and  regular, 
even  if  only  moderately  remunerative,  lines. 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  coastwise  lumber 
trade.  Antedating  all  other  branches  of  the  trade,  it  has 
with  constantly  increasing  volume  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  building  up  of  the  country. 

From  Maine  to  Florida  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  on 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Texas,  and  from  Washington 
to  California  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  United  States  has  a 
coast  line  unparalleled  in  the  world  for  its  extent,  its  lum¬ 
ber  supply  and  its  trade  activity. 

For  an  average  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  inland 
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the  unsurpassed  current  of  its  traffic  has  sought,  by  steam 
and  rail,  its  outlet  at  the  ports,  and  thence  by  steam  and 
sail  found  its  way  into  every  neighboring  port,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  from  the  ports  of  one  ocean  to  those  of  the 
other,  and  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  the  ports  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  coast. 

The  volume  of  this  magnificent  interstate  commerce  now 
runs  each  year  into  billions  of  feet  and  its  value  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars — a  mighty,  pulsating  tide  of 
traffic,  balancing  with  its  ebb  and  flow  the  occasional  dull¬ 
ness  or  demoralization  of  our  interior  or  foreign  trade. 

But  this  vast  business  has  been  neither  satisfactory  nor 
continuously  remunerative.  The  cause  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  does  not  lie  in  those  difficulties  inherent  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  ;  neither  are  they  so  numerous  or  so  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  those  directly  engaged  in  the  business  as  to  be  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  remedy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  causes  are  few,  remedies  exist  and 
the  whole  matter  is  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the 
men  directly  engaged  in  the  trade.  No  legislative  action 
need  be  invoked  and  the  loss  of  profit  can  be  avoided  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  consumer. 

In  other  words,  lack  of  uniform  and  reliable  inspection, 
violation  of  business  ethics  and  blundering  interferences  with 
the  usual  course  of  trade  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  wholly, 
responsible  for  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  profit  which  have 
almost  continuously  been  the  running  accompaniments  of 
the  coastwise  trade. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT. 

So  much  for  the  evils,  and  now  for  the  remedy:  Just 
here  is  where  the  million-dollar-a-minute  man  should  come 
in.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet  been  found.  But 
while  I  cannot  hope  to  gain  such  a  sum  or  to  merit  the  far 
loftier  reward  which  would  be  due  to  the  man  who  succeeds 
in  lifting  the  trade  to  the  desired  plane,  I  can  offer  some 
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suggestions  which  long  experience  in  the  coastwise  trade 
convinces  me  will  result  in  lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned, 
if  generally  adopted. 

So  much  has  been  said,  and  even  more  suffered  for  the 
lack  of  reliable  and  uniform  inspection,  that  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  unrest  has  resulted  in  more  or  less  definite  action 
by  associations  in  every  section.  I  suggest  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  one  of  national  scope,  take  steps  directly  or 
through  the  American  Lumber  Trades  Congress,  (i)  to 
encourage  these  incipient  movements,  (2)  to  induce  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  unite  actively  with  the  In¬ 
spection  Bureau  or  other  organization  in  their  respective 
localities  having  the  movement  in  charge,  and  (3)  to  render 
assistance  in  the  practical  working  out  of  the  plans  adopted 
by  these  various  organizations. 

The  matter  of  ethics  in  the  sense  here  intended  is  closely 
connected  with  and  scarcely  second  to  the  subject  of  in¬ 
spection.  I  allude  to  that  phase  of  business  ethics  which  has 
to  do  with  the  willful  substitution  of  one  grade  for  another 
by  a  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  takes  an  order  for  a  high 
grade  and  knowingly  fills  it  with  a  lower  grade,  or  con¬ 
versely  “sweetens”  or  “juggles”  grades  so  as  to  make  a 
sale  or  win  a  customer  from  someone  else,  or  “kicks”  with¬ 
out  just  cause  to  avoid  a  merited  loss  or  get  unearned  profit. 

This  class  of  trouble  is  deeper  seated,  more  vicious  and 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  even  inspection  irregulari¬ 
ties.  It  partakes  of  moral  depravity  and  no  suggestion  will 
thoroughly  reach  the  trouble  except  one  that  will  reform 
the  individual. 

Here  association  work  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  per¬ 
sonal  work  along  lines  of  reformation  is  nearly  always 
resented. 

Much  can  be  accomplished,  however,  by  personal  work 
along  parallel  lines  and  particularly  by  convincing  delin¬ 
quents  that  they  cannot  possibly  derive  lasting  benefit  from 
such  practices. 
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BLUNDERER  THE  WORST  PROBLEM. 

But  if  the  evils  of  omission  and  commission  above  consid¬ 
ered  could  be  absolutely  eliminated  we  would  still  have  with 
us  in  the  coastwise  lumber  trade  the  worst  problem  of  them 
all.  The  offender  in  this  case  is  a  nondescript.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  classify  him  and  hard  to  say  if  his  sin  be  that 
of  omission  or  commission,  or  whether  it  be  sin  at  all. 
Folly  is  perhaps  the  strongest  term  that  can  be  justly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  yet  for  sheer  demoralization  of  business  and 
financial  loss  the  blunderer  is  clearly  in  the  lead.  He  is 
found  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  At  one  end  he  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer  without  experience  in  the  business  and  who,  equally 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  timber  and  the  market  prices, 
makes  erratic  bids.  At  the  other  end  he  is  the  equally  in¬ 
experienced  broker  or  dealer  found  taking  orders  from  sev¬ 
eral  to  many  dollars  lower  per  thousand  than  the  bids  of 
any  one  of  a  score  of  reliable  houses. 

Again,  at  one  end  he  is  the  manufacturer  who  undertakes 
to  go  outside  of  regular  channels  and  trade  direct  with  the 
contractors  or  consumers,  thereby  disturbing  the  normal 
course  of  business  and  sooner  or  later  bringing  serious  loss 
and  not  infrequently  absolute  disaster  upon  himself,  while 
at  the  other  end  he  is  the  contractor  or  consumer  attempt¬ 
ing,  with  like  result  to  the  trade  and  himself,  to  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  manufacturer. 

But  no  matter  who  he  is  or  from  whence  he  hails,  he  is 
a  marplot,  and  in  the  end  benefits  neither  himself  nor  any¬ 
one  else.  He  is  “so  numerous”  that  no  suggestion  looking 
to  a  remedy  directly  applied  to  him  can  avail.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  case  of  “another  Richmond  in  the  field,”  and  the 
only  remedy  is  by  better  organization  among  manufacturers 
and  dealers  at  both  ends  of  the  line  so  that  these  marplots 
and  blunderers  cannot  stay  in  the  business  long  enough  to 
do  any  serious  damage. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  “united  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.” 
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The  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  parties  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  offers  the  only  hope  of  escape  from 
unnecessary  business  annoyances  and  financial  loss. 

If  we  welcome  everyone  who  has  merit  and  business 
training  and  are  equally  diligent  in  our  efforts  to  exclude 
those  who  lack  character  or  the  necessary  business  quali¬ 
fications,  the  coastwise  trade  will  improve  on  its  present 
splendid  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
Otherwise  it  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  the  end  will  be 
little,  if  any,  short  of  utter  demoralization.  (Applause.) 

President  Hines :  Mr.  H.  M.  Graham,  of  Brinson,  Ga.,  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  Fosburgh,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  on  the  program  for  papers, 
but  I  regret  to  say  they  are  absent.  Mr.  Fred  R.  Babcock,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  forwarded  his  paper  on  “Car  Stake  Legislation,” 
which  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bronson  to  read.  But  before  he  does  so  l 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Introducing  Mr.  Fred  R.  Babcock’s  Paper 

It  seems  to  be  a  happy  dispensation  of  Providence  that 
those  who  help  others  to  prosper  are  themselves  prospered. 
Which  is  the  effect  and  which  the  cause  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  the  big  people  in  the  lumber  business  are 
usually  good  association  men,  or  that  good  association  men 
are  usually  prosperous  in  their  business.  The  lumber  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Babcock.  He 
has  always  been  at  the  call  of  the  trade  for  any  services  he 
could  render,  and  they  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
He  is  one  of  the  lumbermen  who  was  at  Washington  during 
the  tariff  campaign  last  winter.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Car 
Stake  Committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  with  which  organization  this  cooperated 
in  the  joint  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
We  failed  in  that  matter,  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Babcock’s 
fault.  He  handled  it  with  remarkable  ability,  and  contrib- 
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Lited  not  only  his  own  time  and  money  but  greatly  of  his 
personal  enthusiasm  and  ability. 

One  of  the  most  able  arguments  I  have  ever  heard  along 
such  a  line  was  his  presentation  of  the  matter  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  January,  when  the  association  was 
trying  to  get  its  car  stake  demands  incorporated  in  the  bill 
then  being  framed  by  the  committee. 

If  eventually  we  do  not  get  what  we  ask  and  are  entitled 
to  it  will  not  be  his  fault,  but  will  be  due  partly  to  the  luke¬ 
warm  support  given  Mr.  Babcock  by  the  lumbermen  and 
partly  to  the  opposition  of  the  railroads,  and  perhaps  partly 
— I  say  it  with  hesitation— to  a  certain  disposition  not  to 
make  changes  in  the  law  which  are  not  strongly  demanded, 
no  matter  how  much  they  are  needed. 

Car  Stake  Litigation  and  Legislation 

BY  FRED  R.  BABCOCK,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  In  response  to  Mr.  Bronson’s  urgent  appeal  to  say 
something  on  the  car  stake  situation  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  feel  there  is  little  that  has  not 
already  been  said  on  this  subject  at  different  times  and  at 
different  stages  of  the  agitation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  car  stake  contention  be¬ 
gan  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers’  Association,  held  in  August,  1905,  at  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  where  there  were  in  attendance  by  invitation  delegates 
from  some  twenty  odd  associations.  The  committee  on 
which  the  burdens  of  this  contention  rested  labored  long 
and  earnestly  in  the  interest  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and,  I  am  glad  to  add,  received  moral  and 
substantial  financial  support  commensurate  with  their  ef¬ 
forts,  as  they  raised  during  this  campaign  about  $46,000, 
which  was  expended  as  judiciously  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 
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A  formal  complaint  was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  asking  that  the  carriers  be  required  to 
furnish  or  pay  for  all  car  stakes,  racks  and  binders  made 
necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  of  lumber  and  forest 
products,  in  addition  to  allowing  free  freight  on  500  pounds 
on  each  car  so  staked,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered  before  the 
commission.  As  a  result  of  this  complaint  the  carriers  came 
before  the  commission,  conceded  our  complaint  in  so  far  as 
it  covered  free  freight  on  500  pounds  per  car,  claiming  that 
was  the  principal  part  of  our  complaint,  and  asked  to  have 
the  case  dismissed,  but  the  commission  ruled  that  our  case 
was  a  valid  one  and  we  should  be  heard. 

permanent  car  stake  experiments. 

After  the  hearing  had  progressed  for  several  days,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  carriers  or  their  counsel  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  settled  amicably  among  ourselves,  the  case 
was  continued  before  the  commission  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  representing  both  sides  to  confer.  The  carriers’ 
committee  was  made  up  of  master  mechanics  of  various 
roads  and  their  counsel,  who  after  careful  deliberation  and 
consideration  volunteered  that  if  a  feasible  and  practical 
stake  could  be  devised  the  carriers  would  permanently 
equip  flat  and  gondola  cars ;  therefore,  the  sub-committee  of 
eight  men  was  appointed,  four  from  each  side,  to  take  up 
the  study  of  permanent  stakes. 

It  was  soon  found  that  a  practical  stake  for  a  gondola  car 
was  an  easy  problem  and  several  designs  were  produced, 
any  of  which  by  a  little  perfecting  could  have  been  made 
entirely  practical.  1  he  flat-car  stake,  however,  was  found 
to  be  more  difficult,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  en¬ 
tire  mechanical  force  of  the  carriers,  instead  of  bending 
their  energies  to  produce  a  stake,  assumed  the  position  that 
they  were  impractical  and  diverted  their  efforts  to  finding 
fault  and  condemning  the  designs  that  were  brought  out  by 
our  own  experts.  Notwithstanding  this  handicap,  we  pro- 
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duced  stakes  so  near  perfection  that  several  of  the  roads 
agreed  to  equip  a  certain  number  of  cars  in  order  to  try 
them  out,  and  we  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of 
the  roads  gave  them  moderately  fair  trial  while  others  did 
decidedly  the  opposite.  When  the  committee  began  to  bring 
influence  to  bear,  we  soon  found  that  the  roads  were  not 
willing  to  be  bound  by  the  promise  of  their  counsel,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  renew  our  complaint  before  the  commis¬ 
sion,  which  you  all  know  resulted  in  an  adverse  decision  by 
a  majority  of  the  commission.  Under  the  construction  of 
the  law  there  was  no  appeal  and  we  had  only  to  settle  with 
our  counsel  and  experts  and  be  content  with  only  a  partial 
victory  as  far  as  the  commission  was  concerned. 

THREE  AVENUES  OF  POSSIBLE  RELIEF. 

Our  counsel  advised  that  there  were  still  three  avenues 
of  relief  to  the  shippers — first,  to  apply  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  rehearing;  or,  second,  to  seek 
redress  in  the  federal  court  in  a  mandamus  proceeding,  as 
provided  in  section  23 ;  or,  third,  request  congress  to  amend 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  so  that  it  will  provide  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms  that  the  carriers  must  provide  the  stakes 
used  upon  open  cars.  In  commenting  on  these  suggestions, 
W.  W.  Ross,  of  counsel,  stated  as  follows : 

“A  mandamus  suit  would  be  tried  before  a  Federal  judge  and 
jury,  unless  both  parties  agreed  to  waive  a  jury  and  submit  the 
case  to  the  judge,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  forecast 
what  the  judgment  would  be  resulting  from  such  a  trial,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  sustain  the  conclusion 
that  the  Federal  Courts  should  decide  in  a  mandamus  proceeding, 
brought  as  above  outlined,  that  the  relators  (shippers)  are  entitled 
to  a  peremptory  writ,  directing  and  commanding  the  defendant  rail¬ 
roads  to  furnish  and  provide  the  stakes  or  standards  necessary  to 
hold  the  lumber  on  such  open  cars  for  interstate  shipments.  The 
litigation  to  have  this  question  determined  in  the  Federal  Courts 
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would  probably  extend  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years 
and  would  in  all  probability  be  as  arduous  and  strenuous  as  the 
fight  we  have  recently  concluded  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.” 

Ex-Governor  Stone,  of  counsel,  in  considering  the  three 
avenues  of  relief,  advised  the  committee  that  the  last  sug¬ 
gestion  appeared  to  be  the  most  practical,  the  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  in  his  judgment  should  bring  the  relief  prayed  for. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CONGRESS. 

Not  feeling  that  we  had  been  as  liberally  treated  by  the 
commission  as  we  should  have  been  from  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  before  them,  a  bill  was  prepared  by  ex-Governor 
Stone  and  presented  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  by  Hon.  W. 
H.  Graham,  but  as  no  new  legislation  was  undertaken  in 
that  session  other  than  tariff  regulation,  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  present  session.  On  January  26,  1910,  our 
arguments  were  made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  and 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  they  are  now  deliberating  with 
our  proposed  amendment  (along  with  many  others),  seek¬ 
ing  to  amend  the  Hepburn  Bill. 

In  fairness  to  the  committee,  we  are  pleased  to  relate  that 
we  were  greatly  impressed  with  its  personnel  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  we  were  received  by  them  and,  believ¬ 
ing  that  no  bill  will  be  formally  reported  by  them  that  does 
not  bear  evidence  of  being  an  administration  clause,  we 
have  little  hope  of  the  passage  of  the  Graham  Bill  (as  it  is 
known)  as  a  whole,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  an 
amendment  of  the  administration  bill  that  should  provide  for 
the  relief  asked  for. 

If,  however,  we  should  be  defeated  in  this  effort,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  during  our  contention  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  many  interesting  features:  First,  that  the  lumber 
industry  furnishes  the  carriers  with  the  second  largest  ton¬ 
nage  of  any  commodity  known  to  the  carriers ;  second,  that 
the  forest  products  at  the  present  freight  rate  is  the  great- 
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est  earning  commodity  known  to  the  carriers;  third,  that  by 
the  use  of  these  stakes  and  equipment  which  are  now  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  shipper  we  actually  enhance  the  earning 
capacity  of  each  flat  and  gondola  car  from  35  to  75  percent 
over  that  of  a  box  car,  which  costs  much  more  to  build, 
operate  and  maintain.  Hence,  the  relief  asked  for  by  us 
does  in  no  way  work  a  hardship  on  the  carriers,  and  I  believe 
our  demands  would  have  been  conceded  years  ago  had  there 
been  some  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  shippers, 
which  only  emphasizes  the  absolute  need  of  association  work 
and  a  coalition  of  organized  influence  such  as  is  being  done 
by  your  organization,  so  that  in  such  cases  as  this  we  may 
by  concerted  administration  command  a  fair  consideration 
for  our  industry  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  It 
should  be  clearly  impressed  upon  your  members,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  that  should  we  be  fortunate 
enough  to  be  favored  by  an  amendment  in  the  committee’s 
report,  it  will  then  require  the  untiring  and  earnest  efforts 
of  all  to  get  it  through  the  House  and  Senate,  for  the  car¬ 
riers  will  bring  their  whole  influence  against  us.  So  in 
conclusion  we  ask  that  you  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to 
respond  if  called  to  duty,  and  should  we  meet  with  defeat 
we  will  have  to  take  another  tack  by  starting  a  civil  suit  in 
some  chancery  court  and  making  a  test  case,  for  we  feel  it 
was  the  full  intent  and  belief  of  every  lawmaker  when  pass¬ 
ing  the  Hepburn  Bill  that  they  were  providing  a  law 
adequate  to  fully  perform  this  duty  and  place  the  burden 
where  it  belonged.  Even  the  commission  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  finding  adversely  to  take  refuge  behind  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  consider  certain  questions  of  law 
which  have  been  ably  discussed  in  the  briefs  of  counsel  and  in  oral 
argument.” 

Therefore,  we  believe  if  a  test  case  is  made  so  that  this 
case  may  be  adjudicated,  the  present  law  will  compel  the 
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carriers  to  assume  the  burden  now  improperly  imposed  upon 
us,  for  at  present  it  is  a  clear  case  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  share  of  the  plain  contract  for  our  industry  as  compared 
with  others. 

We  believe  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  our  present  efforts  before  congress,  that  un¬ 
less  there  be  some  consistent  and  united  effort  to  prevent, 
the  Master  Car  Builder  will  from  year  to  year  continue 
manifoldly  to  increase  the  burdens  under  which  we  are  now 
suffering,  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  ten  years,  in 
which  the  restrictions  and  requirements  are  so  much  more 
rigid  that  the  burden  is  more  than  doubled.  Therefore,  we 
can  but  feel  that  it  is  a  question  that  is  well  worthy  of  our 
due  consideration  in  order  to  prevent  added  responsibilities, 
even  though  we  may  be  able  to  shift  this  burden  to  the  car¬ 
riers,  where  it  properly  belongs.  (Applause.) 

Introducing  Mr.  R.  M.  Carrier 

President  Hines:  The  next  subject  on  the  program, 
“Uniform  Inspection,”  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  not 
alone  to  manufacturers  of  lumber,  but  to  every  dealer  and 
every  wholesale  consumer  in  the  United  States.  If  uniform 
inspection  could  be  generally  established,  it  would  bring 
about  much  closer  relations  between  the  manufacturer  and 
those  he  sells  to,  and  do  away  with  many  chances  for  dis¬ 
agreements  or  for,  one  might  say,  so  many  questionable 
practices  in  the  trade. 

A  man  who  stands  for  this  movement  in  behalf  of  better 
grading,  and  who  is  President  of  the  Hardwood  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  has  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  listening  to  what  he  has  to  say.  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Carrier,  of  Sardis,  Miss. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Carrier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  this  morning  when 
reports  to  the  Association  were  being  made,  that  invariably,  when 
the  subject  of  inspection  came  up,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  important  subjects  in  all  of  our  association  work.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Bronson,  I  have  carried  this  paper  a  little  further  than 
a  few  suggestions. 

Uniform  Inspection 

BY  R.  M.  CARRIER,  SARDIS,  MISS. 

The  inspection  of  lumber  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  lumbermen  as  a  whole  have  to  deal 
with.  It  has  only  been  for  the  past  several  years  that  there 
have  been  in  existence  standard  grading  rules  for  all  kinds 
of  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  this 
time  the  entire  industry  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  differ¬ 
ent  grading  rules  being  in  effect  in  most  prominent  lumber 
centers.  This  forced  the  producers  to  grade  differently  for 
each  market,  thereby  preventing  an  intelligent  marketing  of 
their  products.  A  great  change  has  come  about  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry,  for,  after  several  years  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  different  associations,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  requirements  of  both  the  producer  and  consumer, 
they  have  today  succeeded  in  formulating  standard  grading 
rules  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  lumber. 

All  woods  manufactured  in  this  country  come  into  more 
or  less  direct  competition  with  each  other,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  take  a  step 
forward  in  this  very  important  work,  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  grading  of  all  woods  which  are  represented 
by  the  different  organizations  in  this  association,  so  that 
specifications  would  to  a  considerable  extent  be  the  same? 
This  could  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  is  the  parent 
body  of  nearly  all  of  the  lumber  producing  organizations  of 
the  United  States.  This  would  result  in  great  benefits,  espe¬ 
cially  to  woods  which  come  in  direct  competition  with  each 
other. 

MARKETING  THE  "OFF”  WOODS. 

Most  all  lumber  producers  find  on  their  lands  a  small 
amount  of  timber  that  is  of  a  different  species  from  that 
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which  they  are  principally  manufacturing.  The  soft-wood 
producers,  such  as  of  Yellow  Pine,  White  Pine,  Cypress, 
etc.,  find  more  or  less  hardwoods.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hardwood  producer  very  often  has  some  Cypress  or  some 
of  the  other  soft  woods.  In  most  cases  the  producer  has 
little  knowledge  of  these  “off”  woods,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  manufacture  of  them.  Very  often  they  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  proper  thickness  and  manufacture  of 
them,  nor  are  they  well  informed  as  to  the  grading  and 
marketing.  The  amount  of  these  off  woods  manufactured 
by  any  one  mill  is  comparatively  small,  but  in  the  aggregate 
it  is  a  large  amount,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  have  all  found 
very  bad  corhpetition  in  this  lumber,  for  it  is  invariably  sold 
below  the  market  price.  Often  it  is  properly  manufactured 
and  taken  care  of ;  then  the  low  price  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  proper  market  conditions  or  the  standard 
grading  for  that  particular  wood.  In  other  cases  it  has 
been  poorly  manufactured  and,  therefore,  the  producer  is 
compelled  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  But  in  either  case  it  dam¬ 
ages  the  market,  and  is  a  detriment  to  the  manufacturer 
whose  principal  product  is  this  kind  of  lumber. 

GRADING  RULES  SHOULD  BE  STANDARDIZED. 

I  am  sure  that  all  lumbermen  desire  to  manufacture  their 
products  properly,  and  do  not  wish  to  sell  at  prices  below  the 
market.  If  the  grading  rules  of  all  lumber  were  standard¬ 
ized,  it  would  largely  overcome  this  condition,  as  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  one  wood  to  under¬ 
stand  grading  rules  other  than  his  own,  as  they  would  all  be 
written  more  or  less  alike.  Again,  in  case  they  were 
standardized,  an  inspector  familiar  with  one  wood  could 
more  easily  understand  and  carry  out  the  grading  rules  for 
other  woods. 

The  grading  rules  for  the  different  woods  have  now  come 
to  a  point  where  I  am  sure  they  can  be  standardized,  and 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  who 
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produce  and  consume  lumber.  Furthermore,  in  making 
rules  there  should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  purchaser 
and  consumer,  as  in  many  cases  this  branch  of  the  trade  is 
handling  many  different  kinds  of  wood ;  and  if  all  grading 
rules  were  standardized  it  would  facilitate  their  work  very 
greatly,  as  their  inspectors  are  at  all  times  receiving  the 
different  woods,  not  only  the  hardwoods,  but  the  soft  woods 
from  the  North,  South  and  West.  When  this  work  is  ac¬ 
complished,  then  this  association  could  adopt  the  grading 
rules  of  the  different  associations  which  are  members  of 
this  organization,  and  print  all  of  these  rules  under  one 
cover,  which  book  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  entire  lum¬ 
ber  producing  and  consuming  industry. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  grading  rules  for  the  various 
woods  have  been  framed  by  the  producers  themselves,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  in  doing  so  they  have  at  all  times  taken  into 
consideration  not  only  themselves  but  those  who  use  the 
lumber.  We  find  in  this  organization  members  who  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  woods,  grading  their  lumber  under  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  rules.  For  example,  take  the  hardwoods.  Most 
of  the  southern  operators  are  grading  under  one  set  of  rules, 
while  those  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  grading  under 
another.  In  this  discordant  condition  they  are  bringing 
upon  themselves  great  loss,  whereas  if  the  hardwood  pro¬ 
ducers  were  to  pull  together  and  agree  upon  one  grading 
rule,  they  would  control  the  situation  and  the  result  would 
be  one  standard  of  grading — a  condition  which  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  and  would  not  only  benefit  these  woods  but  the  en¬ 
tire  industry. 

I  recommend  that  this  association  endeavor  not  only  to 
have  all  grading  rules  standardized,  but  to  use  its  influence 
and  efforts  to  have  producers  who  manufacture  the  same 
woods,  but  are  grading  under  different  rules,  all  agree  upon 
one  standard.  (Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  the  papers 
thus  far  read  ought  to  be  food  for  considerable  thought. 
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So  far,  no  one  has  asked  any  questions.  Does  not  some  one 
wish  to  bring  up  some  special  point? 

President  Hines:  The  president  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  which  at  the  present  time  is  producing  much 
the  largest  amount  of  lumber,  is  w'ith  us,  and  I  know  that  we 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thompson  then  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

Waste  of  Natural  Resources  and  Overproduction 

BY  J.  LEWIS  THOMPSON,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  feel  a  little  bit  out  of 
place — more  so  since  the  other  gentlemen  came  prepared.  I 
had  sufficient  notice,  as  all  of  the  others  had ;  I  also  had  the 
choosing  of  my  own  subject,  but  I  did  not  reduce  my 
remarks  to  paper,  because,  if  I  did  that,  I  was  afraid  I 
would  be  held  responsible  for  it,  while  otherwise  I  can  claim 
an  alibi  of  ideas.  (Laughter.)  I  chose  a  subject  that  was 
full  in  its  scope,  and  if  I  make  any  remarks  that  will  fit  that 
subject,  I  would  thank  you  if  you  would  make  the  applica¬ 
tion.  (Laughter.) 

When  I  got  to  thinking  about  this  subject,  I  thought  that 
I  should  choose  one  that  I  could  quit  on  when  the  time  was 
up,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  got  to  think¬ 
ing  if  I  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the  evil  might  be 
done  away  with,  that  it  might  destroy  the  very  thing  that 
we  were  seeking  to  save. 

For  instance,  our  natural  resources  were  given  to  us,  as 
we  say,  for  our  utilization.  Well,  the  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources  has  caused  overproduction. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  persons  who  have 
been  referring  to  yellow  pine  until  I  had  begun  to  think 
that  we  were  the  goats  of  the  entire  business.  When  the 
cypress  man  got  through  with  us  this  morning,  I  thought 
that  we  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  When  the  Michigan 
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man  took  a  shot  at  us,  I  felt  that  we  were  not  competent 
to  manage  our  business;  that  we  did  not  know  how  to  get 
together  and  make  prices.  Some  of  the  others  took  a  shot 
at  us;  and  when  Mr.  Graves  was  telling  us  how  we  could 
do  it,  I  felt  certain  that  he  was  talking  to  the  yellow  piners, 
because  they  were  the  fellows  that  were  getting  rid  of  the 
most  stuff. 

All  of  you  have  read,  I  suppose,  “David  Harum,”  and 
you  will  remember  that  he  comes  out  and  hollers  “Low 
grade.”  You  all  knew  it  was  time  to  duck  your  heads. 
(Laughter.)  I  suppose  if,  to  this  audience,  I  were  to  say, 
“Whoa,  Ball,”  with  a  “Gee,  Buck,”  some  of  you  would  rec¬ 
ognize  what  that  meant.  I  am  not  a  cartoonist,  although 
somehow  I  wish  I  might  be.  If  I  were,  I  would  draw  a  car¬ 
toon  something  like  this :  I  would  have  Buck  and  Ball  hitched 
up  to  a  log  wagon,  and  I  would  put  three  big  logs  on  it 
and  start  with  them  to  market.  That  would  stand  for  the 
time,  years  ago,  when  we  did  not  have  any  overproduction. 
That  was  when  the  water  mills  were  in  force.  But  some¬ 
body  came  along — maybe  it  was  Watson — I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  who  it  was — and  discovered  steam.  Anyway,  some  man 
discovered  we  could  utilize  our  waters  to  better  advantage, 
and  gave  us  steam ;  and  then  we  began  to  make  a  little 
more  lumber,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  a  little  faster.  Then  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  discovered  the  idea  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  up  in  the  air  that  might  be  used  down  here  to 
advantage,  and  later  on  Edison  came  along  and  put  it 
into  more  concrete  form  and  gave  us  the  electric  lights. 

Then,  instead  of  running  twelve  hours,  we  began  to  run 
twenty-four  in  making  lumber,  which  was  a  little  bit  faster. 
(Laughter.) 

EVIL  OF  THE  NIGHT-RUNNING  MILL. 

When  I  took  hold  of  this  subject  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
I  was  going  to  take  a  shot  at  the  night-running  mill,  but 
when  I  got  over  here,  one  of  my  delegates  was  here,  and  he 
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took  me  aside  and  gave  me  his  ideas  about  a  night-running 
mill.  He  has  a  mill  running  at  night,  and  I  got  afraid  to 
say  anything  about  it.  (Laughter.) 

But,  seriously,  I  want  to  say  right  now  on  this  subject  of 
night-running  mills — I  want  to  declare  myself.  Fortunately, 
I  am  an  Indian  and  have  already  been  scalped,  so  I  am  not 
afraid  of  losing  anything  more.  The  serious  part  of  this 
night-running  mill  question  is  this:  We  talk  about  our 
low  prices  and  that  we  cannot  get  a  living  out  of  our  stuff. 
We  cannot  make  the  public  believe  it  when  we  are  run¬ 
ning  our  mills  day  and  night.  You  can’t  mix  it  any  more 
than  you  can  mix  oil  and  water,  and  the  public  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  that  a  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
run  his  mill  night  and  day  when  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get 
labor  to  run  during  the  day  time,  if  he  were  not  making 
any  profit  out  of  a  daylight  run.  You  cannot  make  the 
public  see  that  point,  and  we  cannot  get  any  sympathy  from 
the  public.  I  will  go  back  to  my  cart  now  with  my  oxen. 
When  the  time  is  up,  Mr.  President,  you  can  stop  me. 

President  Hines:  We  will  extend  your  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  got  to  the  electric  light,  engines 
and  so  on.  I  will  change  Buck  and  Ball  now  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  an  airship,  and  out  there  I  will  have  the  public 
waiting  for  all  this  lumber,  and  on  top  of  this  wagon  we 
will  put  the  thirty-five  or  forty  billion  feet  we  have  been 
talking  about  this  afternoon.  You  know  Buck  and  Ball 
always  pulled  together,  if  they  were  good  oxen,  and  they 
usually  were ;  so  I  will  label  this  automobile  and  airship : 
Waste  of  Natural  Resources  on  one  side,  and  Overproduc¬ 
tion  on  the  other ;  and  they  certainly  appeal  to  me,  because, 
if  you  over-produce,  you  certainly  decrease  the  natural 
resources. 

Now,  the  public  is  waiting  for  the  lumber,  and  we  are 
destroying  our  natural  resources  at  the  same  time.  What 
we  are  hauling  is  low  prices.  We  transferred  that  “no 
profit,”  and  the  public  is  waiting  to  get  it.  They  don’t 
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take  any  more  of  this  forty  billion  feet.  They  orfly  want 
thirty-five  or  forty  million  feet ;  but  we  are  rushing  to  give 
it  to  them  with  airships  and  automobiles,  so  that  we  can 
give  it  to  them  quicker  than  they  want  it.  That  puts 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  and  we  don't  get  together  to 
realize  these  things. 

GENERAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  REMEDY  LACKING. 

I  wish  I  could  get  the  Michigan  fellows  to  come  down 
and  get  our  crowd  together.  Recently  we  had  a  little  meet¬ 
ing  over  at  Memphis.  We  had  seventy  billion  feet  in  a 
room  about  the  size  of  this  room  here.  We  all  realized  that 
there  was  only  one  evil.  We  took  -a  vote  on  what  was  the 
cause  of  our  troubles — “overproduction.”  Every  solitary 
man  agreed  on  that,  and  everybody  was  willing  to  suggest 
a  remedy ;  everybody  knew  what  the  remedy  was.  When 
we  began  to  make  the  application  some  of  them  were  not 
willing  to  pull  part  of  the  load.  We  needed  old  Buck  and 
Ball  again,  and  we  didn't  have  a  driver  that  could  make  them 
go.  If  I  had  known  Michigan  had  the  driver,  I  think  we 
would  have  telegraphed  them  to  send  him  down  and  help 
us  along,  because  we  needed  him  right  then  when  we  had 
the  opportunity. 

I  don’t  think  the  lumber  business  is  going  to  the  devil 
and  the  bow-wows  or  anything  like  that;  but  I  think  we 
are  making  it  hard  on  ourselves  by  not  getting  together  and 
acting  as  sane  people.  Some  one  said  the  lumber  business 
was  the  last  thing  to  get  over  a  panic ;  that  lumber  was  the 
first  thing  to  decline  in  price  and  the  last  thing  to  advance. 
We  have  had  a  pretty  apt  illustration  of  that  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  I  have  begun  to  believe  it.  The  lumber¬ 
men  got  so  scared  in  the  beginning  that  they  reminded  me 
of  an  old  nigger  in  Texas  who  got  so  scared  he  kept  run¬ 
ning  and  running  until  he  couldn’t  run  any  longer — just  at 
his  own  shadow,  you  know.  He  fell  down  and  some  one 
asked  him,  “What  is  the  matter?”  He  said,  “Boss,  are  they 
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still  after  me?”  And  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  We 
have  been  running  from  our  own  shadows  and  wondering 
whether  they  are  still  after  us. 

If  we  want  to  stop  overproduction,  we  can  make  the  appli¬ 
cation.  If  we  want  to  conserve  our  own  resources,  we  know 
how  to  do  it.  If  we  are  going  to  be  men,  we  are  to  rise  to 
the  emergency.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  lumber¬ 
men  were  the  smartest  kind  of  men  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with,  but  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  any  other  kind 
of  men.  (Laughter.)  Some  one  said,  referring  to  the 
bankers :  “All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  you  are  a  lumberman 
and  the  bankers  will  receive  you  with  open  arms  ”  I  would 
like  to  know  what  city  that  banker  is  from.  I  would  like 
to  buy  a  ticket  right  away.  (Laughter.) 

CONSERVATION  SHOULD  BE  PRACTICED. 

If  I  could  inject  something  here  to  help  Captain  White 
on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  I  would  like 
to  do  it,  because  I  believe  that  that  is  the  solution  of  the 
entire  lumber  proposition ;  the  Pacific  coast  proposition,  the 
hardwood,  the  yellow  pine — I  put  yellow  pine  third  this 
time.  We  must  go  at  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  hammer  on  that  and  get  ourselves  to  believing 
what  Captain  White  has  been  telling  us  these  many  years — 
he  is  the  first  one,  I  think;  he  came  long  before  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  did — on  the  subject.  The  captain  just  had  a  long  head ; 
he  saw  that  that  was  the  thing  that  was  going  to  solve  the 
problem  in  years  to  come.  We  have  about  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  practice,  preach  and  talk  and  tell 
everybody  of  conservation;  everybody  should  join  the  Con¬ 
servation  Association  and  stop  the  overproduction,  and  then 
we  will  solve  our  problems. 

I  believe  we  could  do  it  in  a  year  if  every  lumberman  in 
America  would  join  the  Conservation  Society  and  begin  to 
make  the  application,  and  I  believe  that  when  President 
Hines  calls  the  meeting  a  year  from  now  we  would  all  be 
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feeling  pretty  good,  and  feel  that  our  business  had  been  on 
the  black  side  of  the  ledger  for  once  in  three  years. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  must  get  to  a  stopping  point, 
so  I  will  quit  right  now.  (Applause.) 

Introducing  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedel 

President  Hines  :  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  our 
next  speaker  should  come  from  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  the  United  States — from  a  point  only  eighteen 
miles  from  the  British  Columbia  line,  and  representing  a 
section  of  the  country  that  comes  next  in  lumber  production 
to  that  represented  by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  especially  representing  the  largest  lumber- 
producing  state — Washington. 

This  great  lumber-producing  state  will  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  many  years  to  come  by  the  entire  lumber  fraternity 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  rivals  Oregon  and  California 
in  its  supplies  of  standing  timber.  It  adjoins  what  is  bound 
to  be  the  greatest  lumber-producing  section  of  Canada ;  a 
section,  as  was  brought  out  during  the  recent  tariff  discus¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  great  menace  to  the  lumber  fraternity  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Canada  line  because  of  its  timber  supplies 
that  are  practically  carried  at  government  expense  and  risk 
until  put  on  the  market  in  manufactured  shape.  Its  shingle 
output,  largely  because  of  the  use  of  cheap,  Oriental  labor, 
threatened  the  enormous  shingle  industry  of  Washington, 
until  the  shingle  duty  was  raised. 

Yet  those  two  sections  are  very  closely  allied,  owing  to 
the  heavy  investment  of  American  capital  there  and  to  the 
great  migration  during  the  past  five  years  from  our  great 
farming  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas 
into  western  Canada,  which  has  very  largely  been  settled  by 
the  better  class  of  American  farmers.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  competitive  districts  must  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  of  us ;  but  I  believe  there  are  some  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  Mr.  Bloedel  has  especially  in  mind.  Gentlemen,  I 
present  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedel,  of  Bellingham,  Wash. 
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BY  J.  H.  BLOEDEL,  BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  come  here  with  regret, 
after  such  a  favorable  introduction,  that  I  am  not  better 
prepared  to  make  a  talk  or  read  a  paper  to  you,  as  was 
my  original  intention.  When  Mr.  Bronson  prevailed  upon 
me  to  write  a  paper  upon  a  certain  topic,  I  told  him  it  was 
somewhat  hackneyed  and  has  been  discussed  so  often  that 
I  preferred  not  to  write  it.  Later,  when  I  came  to  Chicago, 
I  mentioned  the  subject,  and  I  thought  I  was  let  off,  but 
Mr.  Bronson  and  Mr.  Hines  insisted  that  I  should  talk  on 
a  subject  that  is  very  near  to  us  on  the  Coast;  so  I  will 
ask  your  indulgence  and  offer  my  apologies  for  not  being 
more  prepared. 

I  have  two  subjects  I  would  like  to  discuss.  One  of  them 
is  with  reference  to  fire  insurance  on  sprinklered  saw  mill 
plants.  We  have  recently  had  a  decision  by  the  courts  in 
the  state  of  Washington  which,  if  taken  as  a  precedent,  is 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  decision.  This  decision  is  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Mr.  D.  E. 
Skinner,  an  active  association  worker,  and  active  in  our 
fight  on  the  tariff  at  Washington,  has  wired  me,  stating 
that  the  most  important  need  of  state  legislation  is  to  provide 
in  fire  insurance  contracts  that  all  agreements  or  warranties 
shall  be  only  promissory,  and  not  mandatory,  and  not  avail 
the  insurance  companies  in  resisting  a  loss  unless  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is  a  breach  of 
the  contract  which  contributes  to  the  loss ;  that  legislation 
should  be  broad  enough  to  prevent  the  insurance  companies 
from  nullifying  a  contract  by  inserting  in  the  form  that  a 
breach  of  warranty  constitutes  a  bar  to  the  right  of  recovery. 

INSURANCE  FORFEITED  BY  TECHNICALITY. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  one  of  the  owners  of  a  large  cargo  mill 
which  was  insured  for  approximately  $225,000  and  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  fire  three  years  ago.  It  was  equipped  with 
a  standard  sprinkler  equipment.  They  had  taken  out  a 
portion  of  the  equipment  to  install  some  new  machinery. 
The  equipment  was  out  of  repair  and  had  not  been  replaced 
for  a  matter  of  three  weeks,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  very  busy  spot,  and  the  men  could  not  work  in  that 
particular  locality  except  on  Sundays — they  were  running 
night  and  day.  The  fact  was,  they  worked  on  it  every 
Sunday,  and  on  a  Sunday  after  the  third  week  repairs  were 
made  and  the  system  was  in  order.  On  the  Monday  night 
succeeding,  fire  occurred  in  some  unaccountable  way;  it 
got  away  from  the  sprinklers  and  the  entire  plant  was 
destroyed.  The  insurance  companies  maintained  that  the 
system  had  not  been  kept  in  proper  repair,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  policy,  the  warranties  in  the  policy  stating 
that  due  diligence  must  be  used  to  maintain  the  sprinkler 
system  at  all  times. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  equipment  was  in  working 
order  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  lower 
courts  and  was  won  by  the  mill  company.  It  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court  held  that  there  was  a 
plain  violation  of  the  intention  of  the  contract;  that  the 
intention  of  the  contract  was  that  the  insured  must  use  due 
diligence  to  maintain  that  sprinkler  equipment,  and  that  the 
evidence  showed  that  diligence  had  not  been  exercised ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  contract  was  broken  and  there  was  no 
contract  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  decision  was  re¬ 
versed.  That  is  the  precedent  I  refer  to.  The  decision  is 
so  far-reaching  and  so  sweeping  that  an  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  to 
have  a  rehearing  of  the  case  en  banc — that  is,  have  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  case. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  decision  on  that  point,  but  if 
this  becomes  a  precedent,  it  will  become  necessary  for  all 
lumber-producing  states  to  ask  their  legislatures  to  pass  a 
law  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Skinner :  That  the 
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warranties  in  the  policy  are  promissory,  and  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  technical 
features  of  forfeiture. 

PLAN  OF  PRICE  INFORMATION. 

There  was  one  other  subject  of  interest  to  us  out  on  the 
Coast.  We  have  had  our  troubles,  as  our  friend,  Mr. 
Thompson,  has  stated  that  they  have  had  theirs  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pine  district.  In  fact,  we  have  had  a  few  more  than  he 
has  had.  The  lumber  business  on  the  Coast  is,  as  someone 
has  said  of  life — “one  damn  thing  after  another.”  First, 
we  had  overproduction ;  then  an  increase  of  railroad  rates ; 
then  we  had  a  depression ;  then  we  had  the  tariff  fight ;  then 
we  couldn’t  get  any  price.  But  we  have  organized  an  in¬ 
formation  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating,  among 
ourselves,  the  actual  selling  prices  of  lumber  as  the  market 
is  from  day  to  day,  and  as  we  sell  it  from  day  to  day. 

Our  plan  was  suggested  from  the  plan  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  sending  out  reports  monthly  of  market  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  an  excellent  plan  in  itself,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
up-to-date ;  it  was  not  hot  off  the  bat ;  it  was  a  month  or  so 
late  when  it  got  to  you  and  the  quotations  varied  in  the 
meantime,  and  did  not  mean  so  much  to  us.  Such  a  report 
is  good  for  statistical  purposes,  but  does  not  answer  your 
immediate  purpose  of  getting  prompt  information  on  market 
conditions. 

Our  plans  are  these :  We  take  a  district  that  will  handle 
a  dozen  or  more  mills ;  take  Bellingham,  take  Everett,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Tacoma,  the  Grays  Harbor  district — and  all  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  map  will  know  what  I  mean  by  those  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  Bellingham  we  have,  say,  a  dozen  mills ;  in  Everett 
twenty  or  twenty-five  mills.  These  men  send  in  copies  of 
the  orders  they  receive  every  day  from  their  men  in  the  field 
to  a  central  bureau,  in  charge  of  a  secretary.  The  orders 
will  be  bulletined,  order  number  so-and-so,  shipped  on  a 
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45-cent  rate  to  St.  Paul,  without  the  name  of  the  consignee, 
merely  mentioning  the  State  and  the  rate,  stating  in  full  the 
order  as  received ;  stating  also  the  prices  as  received.  Then 
comes  the  next  order  and  the  next  order,  and  prices  received. 

DAILY  SELLING  CONDITIONS  KNOWN. 

The  object  is  to  inform  each  other  of  the  actual  selling 
conditions  of  that  day.  The  Secretary  bulletins  these,  and 
the  result  is  that  next  morning  we  have  a  copy  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  taken  by  our  immediate  competitors  in  our  immediate 
district,  under  the  same  conditions  that  we  are  selling, 
handling  the  same  class  of  lumber  and  operating  under 
practically  the  same  conditions  of  cost.  Each  one  knows 
what  the  other  is  doing.  If  one  is  getting  one  dollar  per 
thousand  more  for  No.  1  Flooring  than  others  are,  they 
ask  their  sales  agents,  why  can't  they  do  it?  If  there  is  a 
weak  sister  in  the  bunch,  he  gets  his  backbone  stiffened  and 
tries  to  get  a  better  price.  Our  object  is  to  get  in  all  the 
manufacturers ;  and  the  more  of  the  little  ones  the  better, 
because  as  a  rule  they  are  the  ones  who  are  the  weak  sisters, 
who  have  never  tried  to  get  a  price  and  have  done  that 
largely  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  the  information 
before  them. 

The  same  thing  is  put  into  effect  in  the  Cargo  Bureau. 
Where  heretofore  we  were  largely  subjected  to  price  quo¬ 
tations  and  manipulations  of  tbe  brokers  in  San  Francisco, 
our  cargo  friends  have  found  that  they  are  able  to  hold  them 
absolutely  in  line ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  be  the  dictators 
of  the  price  situation  instead  of  having  the  brokers,  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  the  wholesalers  dictate  to  them,  as  has 
been  the  case. 

I  know  of  no  more  successful  method  than  that  particular 
method;  and  I  urge  upon  you  gentlemen  who  are  manu¬ 
facturers  and  sellers  of  lumber  that  you  carefully  think  this 
over,  and  if  you  are  interested  in  it,  ask  any  of  us  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  further  information  and  we  will  be  glad 
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to  furnish  it  to  you  in  detail.  It  is  a  simple  matter;  the 
cost  is  very  small,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  good  it  will  do  you ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
your  neighbors,  instead  of  having  slaughtered  certain  goods, 
as  you  thought  they  did,  got  a  pretty  good  price  after  all, 
and  if  they  have  made  a  low  price  on  an  order  you  will 
know  why  they  have  done  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  under¬ 
standing  as  to  prices.  We  simply  give  each  other  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  prices  we  are  selling  at,  and  we  are 
doing  it  candidly  and  openly,  depending  upon  the  good  sense 
of  the  man  that  reads  that  information  to  get  the  best  price 
he  can. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  PRICES  SECURED. 

I  have  in  my  pocket  a  newspaper  clipping  of  some  bids 
on  a  Government  contract  for  Manila — and,  by  the  way, 
that  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
lumber  trust.  I  leave  it  to  you  fair-minded  gentlemen.  The 
Government  wanted  2,400,000  feet  of  lumber  of  various 
kinds  for  use  in  Manila.  Bids  were  solicited  and  the  range 
of  the  bids  was  $33,163  for  the  highest  bid  and  $28,816  for 
the  lowest  bid,  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  or  port  of  shipment.  There 
was  a  wider  range  of  difference  on  the  delivery  of  the  lum¬ 
ber,  which  was  to  be  by  vessel,  but  with  that  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  However,  here  is  a  difference  of  approximately 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  something  over  two  dollars  per 
thousand  on  2,400,000  feet. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Government  specifications  are 
standard ;  they  cannot  vary  a  great  deal  and  there  was  no 
justification  for  a  difference  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
feet.  There  might  have  been  a  difference,  according  to  a 
man’s  valuation  of  his  lumber;  it  might  have  been  fifty  or 
seventy-five  cents  between  two  bids,  or  half  a  dozen  bids, 
but  it  never  should  have  been  two  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  object  of  the  bureau  I  have  mentioned  is  to  avoid 
such  a  thing  as  that.  One  man  knows  the  price  quotations 
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another  man  is  making;  prices  may  go  up  with  the  market 
or  go  down,  and  will  vary,  but  at  the  same  time  we  get 
much  better  prices  for  lumber  all  around.  (Applause.) 

The  Automatic  Sprinkler  Insurance  Clause 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gilchrist:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  just  occurred  to 
me  that  the  subject  mentioned  by  the  gentleman,  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers,  is  a  subject  we  are  all  interested  in.  Many  of  the  plants  are 
already  equipped  with  them  and  we  are  being  constantly  solicited 
by  people  to  install  them.  The  inducements  are  very  great,  from 
the  rate  standpoint,  but  carrying  the  warranties  mentioned.  I  have 
heard  discussed  on  several  occasions  the  real  efficiency  of  apparatus 
of  this  character,  when  installed  in  saw  mills,  which  are  necessarily 
buildings  of  high  ceilings  and  considerable  openings,  as  to  what 
is  the  real  efficiency  when  a  fire  starts,  say  on  a  floor  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus  away  above.  If  the  apparatus  is  not  especially  efficient,  it  is 
possible  we  would  not  be  very  much  interested  in  legislation  cover¬ 
ing  this  matter.  We  have  with  us  a  number  of  insurance  people. 
I  see  Mr.  Stover,  and  I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Epperson  a  moment  ago, 
who  might  discuss  the  apparatus,  and  it  might  be  of  interest  to  us. 

President  Hines  :  Will  some  of  the  insurance  representatives 
take  up  the  question  and  enlighten  us  a  little? 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Stover  :  I  would  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Epperson 
discuss  the  matter,  and  if  he  is  not  present  now,  no  doubt  he  would 
be  pleased  to  do  so  tomorrow  morning. 

President  Hines  :  According  to  the  evidence  in  this  matter  that 
has  been  called  to  our  attention,  the  sprinkler  system  was  not  in 
order  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fire,  but  the  court  held  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  contract,  and  they  so  decided.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  we  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
write  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  information  and  disseminate  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers,  so  that  anyone  having  a  sprinkler  system 
may  look  into  the  situation  and  see,  if  they  have  a  fire  under  similar 
conditions,  whether  the  state  law  will  apply.  It  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  us  to  get  the  information  widespread  in  order  to 
have  our  members  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Reports  on  Sales 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce:  Referring  to  the  matter  that  has  been 
suggested  twice  during  the  day,  last  by  Mr.  Bloedell,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  their  association  whereby  they 
send  in  reports  at  regularly  stipulated  times  as  to  the  selling  price 
of  lumber  at  their  individual  plants.  I  think  all  of  the  brethren 
present,  particularly  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of  lumber, 
will  agree  that  information  of  this  kind  would  be  most  valuable, 
depending,  however,  very  largely  upon  its  correctness  and  relia¬ 
bility.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bloedel — the  name  of  the  other 
gentleman  I  have  forgotten;  he  touched  on  the  subject  this  morning 
in  a  report - 

President  Hines  :  Mr.  Beckman. 

Mr.  Bruce:  I  would  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen  if  they  have 
any  system  of  verifying  or  checking  these  reports  that  come  in 
from  time  to  time,  which  supposedly  represent  the  current  market 
price  at  that  time  at  their  various  plants.  I  have  had  much  to  do 
during  the  last  few  years  in  our  little  business  and  in  the  cypress 
fraternity  on  the  question  of  sales  and  I  realize  that  this  would 
probably  be,  in  our  business,  most  difficult  information  to  get.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  on  this  particular  point. 

President  Hines:  Mr.  Beckman,  can  you  enlighten  Mr.  Bruce? 

Mr.  Beckman  :  Of  course,  while  it  is  not  an  association  matter, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  secretary  of  each  information  bureau 
has  the  privilege,  and  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  go  to  the  books  of  each 
member. 

Mr.  Bloedel  :  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  some  interest  aroused 
on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman  further  by 
saying  that  in  our  little  organizations  we  have  drawn  up  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  agreement,  which  is  short  and  concise,  which  recites 
that  we  agree  with  each  other  to  furnish  Original  copies  or  original 
orders — some  of  the  local  associations  furnish  the  original  orders 
and  retain  a  copy  in  their  office.  Then  the  original  order  goes  to  the 
bureau  secretary,  and  he  makes  a  copy  of  it  and  sends  it  right  back 
the  next  day.  In  these  articles  of  agreement  we  stipulate  that  we 
will  submit  our  books,  monthly  or  several  times  monthly,  to  the 
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inspection  of  the  secretary,  and  he  is  supposed  to,  and  does,  go  over 
a  few  sample  orders  to  check  them  up.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
go  through  the  entire  orders;  he  checks  them  at  random,  and  if 
there  are  any  intentional  discrepancies  he  will  very  soon  discover 
them.  It  is  a  wonderful  inducer  of  good  faith,  if  I  may  use  that 
term.  I  do  not  believe  that  out  of  one  hundred  or  more  men  furnishing 
that  information  out  on  the  Coast  there  is  one  that  is  not  furnishing 
the  true  information.  If  a  man  is  overstocked  on  an  item,  or  if  a 
salesman  makes  a  mistake,  or  if  he  gets  a  particularly  high  price, 
he  notes  it  specially.  For  instance,  we  note  a  sale  to  a  mill  in 
our  own  city,  or  selling  a  mill  the  off-grade.  We  do  not  consider 
that  is  a  market  factor ;  but  all  items  which  go  by  rail  or  go  by 
water  into  a  common  market  are  supposed  to  be  reported  accurately. 
Again  I  want  to  urge  the  careful  consideration,  by  you  gentlemen 
who  deal  in  yellow  pine  and  cypress,  of  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider  it  and  try  it  out. 

Referring  again  to  the  question  of  the  automatic  sprinkler  clause 
in  insurance  policies,  it  appears  now  that  that  matter  has  been  brought 
before  this  body.  As  I  read  that  clause,  I  imagine  it  would  apply 
if  you  had  a  sprinkler  system,  and  it  happened  to  be  out  of  order, 
if  you  violated  the  clear  space  clause  one  day  and  a  fire  occurred. 

President  Hines  :  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  you  agreed 
to  in  your  policy,  or  what  part  of  the  policy’s  terms  you  have  failed 
to  comply  with,  and  we  have  thought  it  well  that  the  request  go  out 
from  the  manager’s  office  to  every  member  that  they  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  insurance  question. 

Mr.  Bruce:  I  think  we  all  realize,  after  everything  is  said 
and  done,  and  discussion  has  been  had  on  conservation  and  various 
other  topics,  that  this  question  is  of  much  importance  to  us,  and  I 
think  there  are  several  here  who  would  like  to  be  heard  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  cypress  industry  we  have  the  reputation  of  being 
fraternal,  and  our  interests  are  similar,  but  at  this  moment,  as 
interested  as  I  am  in  the  cypress  industry,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
say  there  are  any  number  of  our  cypress  manufacturers  who  would 
be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  that  would  be 
equally  advantageous.  A  brother  here  says  that  in  his  business  this 
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arrangement  of  rendering,  at  stated  times,  reports  of  sales  and 
reports  upon  other  matters  has  not  been  considered  favorably.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bruce  Odell,  of  Cadillac,  Michigan. 

President  Hines  :  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Odell. 

Mr.  Bruce  Odell  :  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  here  expecting 
to  talk,  but  we  of  Michigan  can  back  up  what  Mr.  Bloedel  said. 
It  does  work.  The  main  thing  is  to  let  the  people,  especially  the 
small  manufacturers,  know  what  an  article  is  worth,  so  that  they 
will  not  sell  it  for  less  than  it  is  worth;  at  least  they  will  get 
what  it  is  worth  if  they  know  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  that  each  manufacturer  is  suspicious  of  the  other,  but 
the  more  you  exchange  confidences  the  more  you  will  think  of  one 
another.  The  price  some  people  take  for  an  article  is  shameful, 
when  compared  with  the  prices  others  get.  If  a  man  knows  some¬ 
one  else  is  getting  a  higher  price  than  he  is  getting,  he  will  endeavor 
to  get  a  higher  price  for  the  same  article.  We  are  not  working 
under,  any  price  agreement;  neither  do  I  think  the  Western  Coast 
manufacturers  are.  We  should  let  manufacturers  know  what  an 
article  is  worth;  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  supply  and  demand, 
educate  them,  get  together  oftener,  have  more  confidence  in  one 
another,  and  the  thing  will  work  out. 

Introducing  Mr.  C.  H.  Ketridge 

One  of  the  philosophers  of  the  lumber  trade  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  will  next  address  you.  He  was  a  carpenter  and 
builder ;  he  has  spent  an  ordinary  lifetime  as  a  retailer ;  he 
has  been  and  is  a  lumber  trade  newspaper  writer  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker ;  and  because  of  this  combination  of  experience 
he  has  been  chosen  as  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Lum¬ 
ber  Trades  Congress,  that  organization  which  was  formed 
to  develop  and  put  into  execution  those  principles  of 
friendly  and  fair  business  dealing  between  different  branches 
of  the  trade,  which  are  known  as  “Trade  Ethics.” 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ketridge,  of  Evanston,  Ill. 
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BY  C.  H.  KETRIDGE,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  Before 
I  say  anything,  of  my  subject  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  honor  of  being  with  you  at  your  convention  here 
this  afternoon,  and  for  the  privilege  of  trying  to  talk  to 
you.  I  do  not  know  many  of  you  personally,  but  I  do  know 
this — as  I  look  over  you  and  see  young  and  middle-aged 
men,  and  men  in  the  dusky  wayside  of  life,  I  know  we  are 
only  boys  grown  up,  and  as  a  grown-up  boy  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  given  the 
largest  subject  that  has  been  placed  on  this  program.  You 
talk  about  the  lumber  business,  you  talk  about  the  steel  busi¬ 
ness,  you  talk  about  the  handling  of  any  commodity ;  let  me 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  pays  to  practice  the  proper  ethics 
in  the  lumber  trade. 

What  is  meant  by  ethics?  Simply  right  and  wrong,  as 
applied  to  the  lumber  trade ;  it  is  the  right  or  the  wrong  in 
the  relation  between  the  different  factors  in  that  trade.  That 
is  all  it  is,  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks — the  right  and  wrong. 
I  want  to  boil  it  down  to  a  few  concrete  ideas.  In  dealing 
with  reality,  it  is  always  under  the  sky  of  ideality.  Every 
man  that  is  working  for  himself  is  more  or  less  an  idealist. 
You  cannot  think  of  anything,  you  cannot  write  of  anything 
but  that  you  touch  it  with  your  imagination.  The  Golden 
Rule  has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  theory  of 
dreamers.  It  is  the  one  safe,  sure  measure,  full  twelve 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  it  has  never  cheated  yet.  What  is 
known  as  communism — not  the  communism  of  the 
anarchist — is  beginning  to  characterize  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  a  communism  which  tends  to  promote  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  protective  information,  financial  remedies  and 
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cooperation  in  eliminating  all  that  has  a  tendency  to  hinder 
the  common  cause. 

MUTUAL  CONFIDENCE  AND  COOPERATION. 

The  keystone  of  modern  business  success  is  what  ?  Mutual 
confidence  and  cooperation.  Just  as  Brother  Odell  said  a 
little  while  ago — have  confidence  in  the  other  fellow.  We 
are  developing  away  from  the  old  spirit  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I  know  a  good  many  of  us  old  fellows  still  cling  to 
that  medieval  spirit  of  taking  a  club  and  going  out  and 
knocking  the  other  fellow  and  taking  away  his  bone.  If  the 
business  interests  of  this  country  are  to  develop  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  resources,  business  must  cease  to  be  destructive 
warfare.  Here  we  must  realize  that  with  these  changes, 
this  evolution  from  the  old  spirit  of  “He  shall  take  who  hath 
the  power  and  he  may  keep  who  can,”  we  are  progressing 
and  developing  away  from  that  old  spirit.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  these  changes  come  slowly,  and  that  reforms 
cannot  be  effected  in  a  day,  for  patience  is  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  important  work, 
and  especially  when  it  deals  with  the  natural  selfishness  of 
contending  interests. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  sometimes  I  get  disheartened  over 
the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  this  spirit  that  I  mentioned 
before,  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation;  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  right  here  that  I  believe  every  one  of  you  will 
admit  when  you  leave  here  today,  and  when  you  meet  again 
next  year,  that  you  have  made  progress.  You  will  know 
that  you  are  more  cooperative ;  that  you  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other  every  year  that  you  meet  than  you 
had  the  last  year.  Why,  I  can  see  how  you  have  progressed. 
I  remember  the  time  when  we  had  executive  sessions,  we 
kept  out  all  outsiders  ;  we  kept  the  daily  newspaper  fellow  out. 
We  were  afraid  of  ourselves.  Thank  God,  now  we  stand 
out  in  the  open  sunlight  of  publicity.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
the  daily  newspapers ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  publicity,  because 
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we  know  that  our  intentions  are  right,  and  whatsoever  is 
just,  whatsoever  is  honest,  whatsoever  is  fair  between  man 
and  man  is  right.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of. 

The  development  of  humanity  runs  along  the  lines  of 
commercial  progress ;  always  hand  in  hand  go  the  cross  and 
the  merchant.  And  these  principles  that  we  are  seeking  to 
develop  are  simply  the  expression  of  that  great  moral  wave 
that  is  sweeping,  all  over  this  world  and  touching  the  hearts 
of  men  as  never  before.  The  religions  of  this  world  had 
their  origin  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Man  is  getting 
away  from  creed  and  dogma.  He  is  getting  so  that  instead 
of  considering  only  his  relations  with  God,  he  is  beginning 
to  think  of  and  consider  his  relations  to  man,  the  relations 
between  himself  and  his  brother.  That  is  the  religion  of 
today.  That  is  the  religion  that  we  are  developing  and 
our  associations  are  simply  expressions  of  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER  TRADES  CONGRESS. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  American 
Lumber  Trades  Congress.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  in  my 
presence  today,  from  the  little  dynamo  that  sits  here  in  the 
chair  to  the  patriarch  and  the  dean  of  the  manufacturers — 
God  bless  him — Captain  White,  but  what  occupies  his  posi¬ 
tion  simply  because  he  is  fit  for  it.  So  it  is  with  the  Lumber 
Trades  Congress.  It  has  been  developing.  It  is  because  we 
need  it,  and  you  know  we  need  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentle¬ 
men  that  the  American  Lumber  Trades  Congress  is,  in  my 
judgment — maybe  it  is  touched  a  little  with  imagination — in 
my  judgment  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has  ever 
been  formed  in  the  history  of  the  business  world.  It  is  the 
haven  of  the  lumber  interests  in  this  country.  We  realize 
that  we  need  some  place  where  we  can  all  come  and  lay  our 
disputes  and  our  misunderstandings  all  on  one  dead  level, 
and  get  together  and  settle  all  of  our  questions. 

But  the  Lumber  Trades  Congress  is  not  going,  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  Sunday-school  contribution  to  foreign  missions. 
The  fact  is  that  we  think  well  of  anything  we  have  in  pro- 
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portion  to  what  it  cost  us.  That  which  costs  us  more,  we 
think  more  of.  The  great  trouble  with  our  retail  associations 
was  that  we  started  out  begging,  passing  around  the  hat, 
to  pay  expenses.  We  put  in  maybe  five  dollars  or  seven 
dollars  apiece  until  we  got  up  to  ten  dollars.  When  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  country  pay  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  their 
annual  dues,  they  will  think  more  of  their  associations.  And 
so  it  is  with  everything.  You  cannot  get  out  of  a  thing  what 
you  do  not  put  into  it.  It  is  going  to  take  not  only  your 
interest  but  your  money  to  support  the  American  Lumber 
Trades  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  here.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce  :  Gentlemen,  the  hosts  on  this  occasion 
feel,  after  putting  in  the  entire  day  on  business  matters,  the  next 
most  important  thing  is  the  social  feature.  Among  the  affairs  that 
have  been  arranged  is  the  dinner  for  tomorrow  night.  It  is  our 
wish  that  every  delegate,  every  visiting  lumberman  or  representative, 
and  such  friend  as  you  may  have  with  you,  will  attend  the  dinner 
as  our  guests,  at  7  o  clock  tomorrow  night.  We  have  endeavored 
to  make  this  dinner  typical  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  we 
think  it  will  meet  with  your  approval.  After  the  dinner  we  will 
again  repair  to  this  room,  where  there  will  be  music  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dancing.  On  Thursday  morning  we  will  be  tendered  a 
private  train  to  take  us  to  Garyville,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Frisco  road,  and  we  will  there  witness  the  highest  type  of  cypress 
manufacture  in  all  its  details,  from  the  stump  to  the  car.  The 
ladies  also  are  included  in  this  excursion. 

Capt.  J.  B.  White:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  as  many  of  you  as  will,  visit  the  yellow  pine 
mills  at  Clarks,  Louisiana,  because  we  have  thirty-six  graduates 
of  Yale  who  are  taking  the  forestry  course  camping  out  in  our 
woods,  and  they  can  interest  lumbermen  not  only  with  regard  to 
their  profession,  but  can  entertain  you  with  their  college  songs  and 
yells. 

Upon  motion,  the  convention  was  then  adjourned  until  9:30  a. 
m.,  Wednesday,  April  20th. 
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The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hines  at  9:45 
o’clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  20.  In  introducing  the  first  speaker, 
Capt.  John  B.  White,  President  Hines  said: 

Introducing  Capt.  J.  B.  White 

President  Hines:  We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  taking  up  the 
first  subject  on  our  program  this  morning  while  we  are  fresh  and 
able  to  do  full  justice  to  it,  as  it  is  one  that  should  mean  so  much, 
not  alone  to  every  manufacturer  in  this  country,  but  to  every  citizen 
of  this  country,  and  assist  greatly  in  the  conservation  movement.  It 
is  “Utilization  of  Waste  in  Forest  and  Mill.” 

It  is  more  important  to  utilize  or  save  any  portion  of  a  tree  than 
to  grow  a  tree.  To  save  waste  is  to  produce  wealth. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  as  timber  in  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  became  scarce,  utilization  of  waste,  not  alone  in 
forests,  but  also  in  saw  mills,  has  been  given  special  attention 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  large  central  markets  with 
the  product ;  and  the  results  so  far  accomplished  have  been  won¬ 
derful  as  compared  with  what  the  cost  of  saving  amounts  to. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  gentleman  prepare  a 
paper  upon  this  great  subject  who  has  given  so  much  time,  careful 
thought  and  research  to  it.  Hence  we  can  anticipate  in  the  next 
address  something  of  unusual  interest  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  proper  that  this  method  or  form  of  conservation  should 
be  expounded  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association,  and  we  know  his  remarks,  while 
they  can  be  heard  only  by  the  members  of  this  association  here  this 
afternoon,  will  be  closely  read  by  thousands  in  the  trade  journals. 

Prior  to  reading  his  written  address,  Captain  White  said : 

Captain  White:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  After 
such  an  eloquent  and  complimentary  announcement,  which 
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the  President  declines  to  term  an  introduction  because  of 
my  having  been  known  among  lumbermen  so  long,  I  should 
feel  my  unworthiness.  After  having  had  so  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  paid  to  me  yesterday,  and  having  been  lov¬ 
ingly  referred  to  as  the  patriarch  of  the  association,  I  feel 
modest  in  the  presence  of  those  much  older  in  the  lumber 
fraternity  who  are  with  us  today ;  one  of  the  young  men 
here,  seventy-nine  years  old,  published  the  “Lumberman’s 
Gazette”  fifty  years  ago,  and  one,  eighty-two  years  old,  a 
prominent  manufacturer,  is  still  vigorous  and  looking  for 
more  pine  timber.  (Laughter.)  The  lumbermen  have  al¬ 
ways  been  my  friends.  I  have  censured  them  harder  and 
loved  them  better  than  any  class  of  people  on  earth.  We 
have  in  the  past  gotten  together,  and  we  do  frequently  get 
together  and  call  each  other  hard  names,  and  I  presume  we 
deserve  them.  I  know  on  one  occasion  not  long  ago,  here 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  we  shut  the  door  in  order  that 
we  might  fight  it  out  peaceably,  and  we  told  each  other  that 
we  were  fools,  and  that  we  were  busted,  and  that  something 
had  got  to  be  done.  That  was  in  the  panic  of  1907,  and  we 
came  very  nearly  being  arrested,  not  for  riot,  but  for  what 
they  supposed,  but  did  not  know,  was  going  on  inside  of 
closed  doors. 

And  then  I  should  personally  return  my  thanks — person¬ 
ally,  and  not  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Conservation  Congress;  personally  because  I  live  in 
Kansas  City — for  the  nice  compliment  that  this  representative 
body  of  lumbermen  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  did  me,  as  a  citizen  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  in  voting  unanimously  in  favor  of  Kansas  City  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Conservation  Congress ;  and  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  we  should  each  of  us  feel  a  vital  inter¬ 
est  in  this  second  congress  for  the  conservation  of  all  natural 
resources.  We  should  feel  its  great  importance,  because  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  congress,  whether  it  be  held  in 
Kansas  City  or  elsewhere,  I  believe  there  are  going  to  be 
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fired  some  shots  that  will  be  heard  around  the  world.  Con¬ 
servation  of  all  natural  resources  has  come  to  stay.  It  is 
the  duty  of  lumbermen  to  see  that  everything  regarding  con¬ 
servation  is  managed  in  a  businesslike  and  a  practical  way, 
so  far  as  their  business  is  concerned,  so  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  all  the  natural  resources  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  we  are  all  depending  on  every  natural  resource 
for  our  prosperity  and  our  existence.  I  feel  that  I  should 
not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  did  prepare  a 
paper,  and  I  feel  that  this  paper  is  not  going  to  do  me  jus- 
time  and  will  not  do  the  subject  justice.  Before  me  are  men 
so  gifted  and  well  qualified,  “whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose" — men  that  represent  forestry — the  Chief  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  who  spoke  yesterday 
on  “The  Problem  of  Private  Forestry”;  Professor  Fair- 
child  of  Yale,  who  interested  us  on  the  subject  of  taxation, 
and  Kellogg  on  statistics ;  I  feel  that  about  the  best  reason 
that  I  can  give  for  offering  a  paper  such  as  I  am  going  to 
present  is  the  earnest  effort  that  I  am  making  to  get  all 
other  patriotic,  public-spirited  lumbermen  to  try  to  accom¬ 
plish  something,  to  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  great 
force  that  has  been  carrying  us  on,  we  hope  and  believe,  to 
something  better. 
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BY  CAPT.  J.  B.  WHITE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

In  assigning  to  me  the  subject,  “Utilization  of  Waste  in 
Forest  and  Mill,”  the  president  has,  I  find,  assigned  to  me 
that  which  leads  into  the  entire  subject  and  science  of  for¬ 
estry.  This  is  what  called  forestry  into  existence.  This  is 
what  forestry  stands  for — conservation  by  wise  use  and  the 
changing  from  a  condition  of  uncontrolled  forest  waste  to 
one  of  practical,  intelligent  and  systematic  supervision,  nec¬ 
essarily  governed  by  the  commercial  market  value,  which 
always  in  the  last  analysis  determines  what  constitutes  waste. 

Our  material  resources  in  America  have  been  so  stu¬ 
pendous  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  become  too  prodigal  in 
our  habits,  and  have  failed  to  foresee  the  famine  that  we  are 
approaching  with  our  present  methods.  The  cry  for  con¬ 
servation  has  come  none  too  soon. 

To  uselessly  destroy  or  permit  to  be  destroyed  something 
of  value,  is  to  commit  waste.  If  the  article  or  commodity 
manufactured  is  rendered  more  valuable  than  the  cost  of 
the  labor  expended  upon  the  raw  material,  and  there  is  a 
market  for  the  product,  then  the  margin  between  cost  and 
value  is  a  legitimate  profit  to  capital  for  the  risks  and  haz¬ 
ards  of  business,  and  the  wise  man  of  affairs  saves  and  con¬ 
serves.  Unless  some  profit  will  accrue  from  saving,  there 
is  no  inducement  to  save ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  saving,  no  way  in  which  to  conserve.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  lumber  sells  everything  he  can  find  a  market 
for,  or  that  he  can  by  any  human  ingenuity  provide  a  market 
for,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  ruthless  waste  in  leaving  in 
the  woods  or  in  sending  to  the  burner  as  refuse  that  which 
has  no  commercial  value. 
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FORESTRY  ABROAD. 

We  are  going  to  have  legislation  upon  this  subject,  and 
all  forest  legislation  is  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  pre¬ 
venting  waste,  and  to  foster,  protect  and  preserve  the  for¬ 
ests.  In  France,  forest  legislation  began  about  1560,  and 
in  1824  the  Forest  School  at  Nancy  was  established.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark  began  forestry  about  as  early,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  unification  of  the  German  empire.  They  then  had 
eight  academies  teaching  forestry.  Of  course,  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  states  own  the  greater  part  of  the  forests,  and 
through  the  foresight  and  enthusiasm  of  men  like  Gifford 
Pinchot  the  United  States  awakened  just  in  time  to  prevent 
still  more  of  our  forest  land  getting  into  private  hands. 

But  neither  this  nor  future  generations  will  suffer  from  the 
private  ownership  of  forests,  if  the  owners  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  them  as  a  business  investment,  and  practice  scien¬ 
tific  forestry  to  this  end.  Some  states  will  not  grow  forests, 
as  a  commercial  crop,  because  other  crops  pay  better.  Hol¬ 
land  is  one  of  these  states.  She  can  get  her  timber  cheaper 
by  exchanging  her  farm  products  for  the  timber  products 
of  other  states.  This  is  true  with  some  other  European 
countries. 

EXCHANGE  OF  COMMODITIES  FOUNDATION  OF  COMMERCE. 

And  in  our  own  country  we  must  and  do  recognize  this 
law  of  trade  and  commerce  between  states  and  between 
nations.  The  better  adaptability  of  each  state  and  each 
nation  for  the  greatest  success  in  some  special  line  different 
from  the  special  lines  of  other  countries  is  what  causes  trade 
and  exchange  of  commodities  between  nations  and  states, 
and  is  the  very  foundation  and  life  of  the  world’s  commerce. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  will  never 
grow  forest  trees  to  any  great  extent.  They  can  do  better 
in  exchanging  their  farm  products  for  timber  from  states 
that  can  raise  trees  but  that  cannot  compete  in  agriculture. 
What  would  we  think  of  each  state  in  the  Union  trying  to 
grow  its  own  cotton  or  its  own  sugar  cane  ? 
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In  working  along  economical  lines  and  those  of  least 
resistance,  we  find  the  natural  law  that  the  world  follows  in 
amity  and  friendship,  that  of  exchange  of  commodities,  and 
for  this  purpose  centuries  ago  money,  drafts  and  bills  of 
credit  were  created  as  a  medium  of  easily7’  effecting  these 
exchanges. 

Mississippi  says  to  Illinois,  we  will  raise  the  sugar  and 
the  cotton,  and  exchange  with  you  for  your  corn  and  dairy 
products.  North  Dakota  says,  we  cannot  raise  corn  profita¬ 
bly,  but  we  can  succeed  better  in  wheat  and  flax,  and  these 
shall  be  our  specialties,  and  Iowa  and  Alissouri  can  furnish 
us  the  corn  and  the  fruits.  So  each  state  has  its  specialties  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Florida  raises 
the  oranges  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  a  belt  east  and  west 
through  the  northern  states  furnishes  the  apples  and  pears. 

LAND  SHOULD  BE  DEVOTED  TO  ITS  BEST  L’SE. 

And  it  may  be  that  Louisiana  and  Texas  will  say  to  other 
states,  our  soil  is  too  rich  and  valuable  to  devote  it  to  grow¬ 
ing  forest  trees,  and  we  will  let  the  hilly,  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  grow  our  lumber  trees  for  us,  and  we  will  exchange 
our  products  for  theirs.  Now,  this  will  be  done  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  by  communities  and  by  localities  in  the  inevitable 
equalizing  of  values  of  commodities  as  governed  by  cost  of 
growth  and  of  transportation.  Trees  can  be  more  profitably 
grown  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  than 
on  the  eastern  slopes  or  in  the  Rockies  or  on  the  plains, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture,  so  that  a  tree 
will  there  grow  to  a  greater  size  in  forty  years  than  it  would 
in  Colorado  or  Wyoming  in  one  hundred  years.  These  are 
facts,  and  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  are 
inquiring  into  forest  waste  and  forest  growth.  The  raising 
of  soil  products  requires  a  division  of  labor,  a  division  of 
resources,  a  variety  of  soil,  each  a  requirement  of  its  own 
peculiar  kind  for  the  production  of  wealth.  One  cannot 
be  his  own  farmer,  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter,  etc., 
in  our  condition  of  advanced  civilization.  But  the  savage 
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could  do  for  himself  all  that  his  low  condition  required.  So 
with  localities,  in  growth  of  any  soil  product,  including  the 
forests.  Humanity  requires  food,  clothing  and  shelter ;  but 
food  and  clothing  are  of  first  importance,  and  have  no  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and  in  our  rapidly  increasing  population  will  have, 
as  they  have  always  had,  first  claim  upon  the  soil.  Trees 
and  lumber  are  also  a  necessity,  but  on  account  of  their 
many  substitutes  for  purposes  of  shelter,  and  not  being  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  sustaining  life,  the  land  upon  which 
they  will  be  grown  will  rank  as  second  in  value,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  land  for  agriculture,  for  producing  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Land,  however,  will  become  very  valuable  for 
producing  trees,  but  they  will  be  grown  upon  soil  that  is 
better  adapted  for  tree  growth  than  for  growth  of  farm 
products ;  and  while  this  land  may  become  nearly  or  quite 
as  valuable,  because  of  such  adaptability,  the  value  of  soil 
in  general  will  be  because  of  its  greatest  power  for  produ¬ 
cing  food  products. 

Since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  man  has  been  invent¬ 
ing  means  by  which  the  productiveness  of  human  labor  can 
be  increased,  and  whereby  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
can  be  increased,  and  by  which  waste  can  be  prevented  and 
wealth  increased.  Each  product  will  and  should  be  grown 
where  it  can  be  grown  best  and  cheapest,  and  the  grower  of 
any  one  product  will,  by  exchange,  get  all  the  others  far 
more  cheaply  than  he  could  if  he  tried  to  produce  for  him¬ 
self  all  that  he  needs  in  all  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of 
labor. 

OVERPRODUCTION  CAUSES  WASTE. 

When,  by  overproduction  of  any  commodity,  waste  en¬ 
sues,  as  is  always  the  consequence,  it  has  been  the  wise  cus¬ 
tom  for  producers  to  consult  together  and  lessen  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  within  the  demand.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
any  manufacturers  to  put  onto  the  market  each  year  more 
than  can  be  sold.  Now,  if  all  producers  and  manufacturers 
who  exchange  products  with  each  other  will  be  governed 
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by  this  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  then  is  economy 
practiced  and  waste  prevented  and  everybody  benefited. 

Nearly  all  producers  and  manufacturers  get  together  and 
consider  and  act  with  wisdom  in  this  important  matter,  ex¬ 
cepting  lumbermen.  And  they,  most  of  all,  should  make 
this  a  practice,  for  their  mistakes  cannot  be  corrected  an¬ 
nually,  as  with  other  land  crops,  for  they  produce  only  one 
crop  in  a  lifetime.  But  false  statements,  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice  and  bad  politics  caused  national  and  state  laws  to  be 
passed  which  appear  to  be  considered  in  many  states  in  their 
application  as  chiefly  against  lumbermen,  who  of  all  classes 
should  certainly  be  privileged  to  get  together  and  limit  their 
production  to  the  yearly  demand,  and  thus  save  the  forests 
and  prevent  waste  by  creating  a  market  for  the  entire  tree. 

At  present,  and  especially  since  1907,  the  yellow  pine  and 
Pacific  Coast  lumbermen  are  wasting  fully  20  percent  of  the 
tree,  as  lumber  is  so  cheap  at  the  mill  that  the  lower  grades 
are  not  wanted,  and  the  No.  4  quality  and  much  of  the  No.  ^ 
quality  of  the  log  is  left  in  the  woods.  This  is  a  loss  to  railroad 
transportation  companies  and  a  permanent  loss  to  individ¬ 
uals,  state  and  nation.  When  lumber  is  so  cheap  that  the 
consumer  insists  upon  using  nothing  poorer  than  No.  1 
common  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes,  a  serious  and  un¬ 
avoidable  waste  occurs. 

In  the  interest  of  forest  conservation,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  together  and  discuss  these  problems  and  work  out  an 
effectual  remedy.  When  the  private  forests  have  nearly 
disappeared,  then  one  will  get  what  it  costs  to  grow  timber, 
with  a  reasonable  added  profit,  and  there  will  be  no  waste.’ 
But  how  vast  the  sum  that  could  be  saved  now,  if  we  could 
get  even  the  cost  of  growing  stumpage,  stop  the  destructive 
waste  now,  and  thereby  save  hundreds  of  millions  to  the 
people !  Saving  never  comes  until  it  pays  to  save. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES. 

There  is  no  waste  in  the  following  products  at  present 
values:  Cotton,  practically  15  cents  a  pound;  corn,  70  cents 
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a  bushel;  wheat,  $1.09  a  bushel;  bacon,  20  to  25  cents  a 
pound ;  hogs  on  foot,  $10  a  hundred ;  butter,  30  cents  a 
pound ;  eggs,  22  cents  a  dozen ;  hay,  $20  a  ton. 

Bradstreet  reports  as  follows  for  the  following  years  on 


the  five  principal  food  staples : 

1896. 

1900. 

1907. 

1909. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

$075 

CO 

°9 

& 

$1.23 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed . 

. 34 

.40 

•57 

.70 

Best  Native  Beeves,  Chicago . 

. . . .  4.65 

6-35 

6.00 

9.00 

Potatoes,  Eastern,  per  180  lbs . 

. 75 

1.50 

i-5o 

1.50 

Hogs,  carcass,  per  lb.,  Chicago . 

. 05 

.08 

.09 

.09 

This  is  what  foreign  countries 

are  willing  to 

pay, 

with 

freights  added,  for  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States. 
But  lumber  goes  into  exchange  for  these  commodities  at 
so  low  a  price  that  only  the  best  grades  will  be  taken  at  all. 
And  only  one  crop  of  timber,  and  all  of  it  in  sight !  What 
a  grievous  waste !  And  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  this 
forest  and  mill  waste  except  by  making  a  market  for  it, 
by  unitedly  asking  so  much  for  the  upper  grades  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  take  the  lower  grades  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  butcher  does  not  sell  his  choice  steak  and  throw  away 
the  balance  of  the  carcass.  Those  who  eat  meat  know  that 
the  choice  cuts  are  so  high  that  a  market  is  made  for  the  less 
desirable  ones. 

Let  us  look  at  the  following,  as  shown  by  reports  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture : 

Lumber  advanced  from  1899  to  1908 .  38  percent 

Corn  .  100  percent 

Wheat  . 59  percent 

Horses  . 149  percent 

Mules  .  140  percent 


And  60  to  80  percent  of  lumber  cost  is  labor. 

The  government  is  now  selling  stumpage  at  less  than  what 
it  can  be  grown  for  in  private  forests.  It  may  continue  to 
do  this.  It  may  give  stumpage  away  for  nothing,  but  we, 
the  people  of  this  country,  will  not  get  it  for  nothing.  We 
will  have  to  pay  the  cost  just  the  same.  The  same  as  the 
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government  may  establish  postal  routes  and  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  over  the  country,  and  carry  newspapers,  as  it  does, 
for  nothing  in  the  counties  where  published.  Yet  we  do  not 
get  all  this  for  nothing.  W e  have  ourselves  to  pay  the  cost. 
The  whole  people  pay  the  bill.  So  with  saving  waste.  The 
people  have  got  to  buy  this  waste  in  some  form,  and  the 
better  grades  must  be  higher  that  the  lower  grades  may  be 
used,  not  only  without  loss  but  with  a  profit  to  the  country. 

Dakota  may  not  choose  to  grow  her  own  trees  and  her 
own  cotton.  Neither  will  Louisiana  choose  to  grow  her 
own  wheat  and  barley.  Dakota  will  get  her  lumber  and  cot¬ 
ton  cheaper  by  continuing  to  grow  wheat ;  and  the  mountain 
slopes  and  lands  not  so  well  adapted  for  agriculture  will  get 
their  agricultural  crops  cheaper  by  continuing  to  grow  com¬ 
mercial  woods. 

FOREST  FIRE  AND  TIMBER  TAXATION  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Pinchot  was  right  when  he  said,  here  in  New  Orleans 
last  fall,  that  the  first  subjects  to  legislate  upon,  and  the 
only  ones  at  present,  are  forest  fires  and  timber  taxation. 

In  Southern  pine  timber,  fires  do  not  seriously  injure  a 
matured  forest.  They  simply  burn  the  grasses.  Yet  as 
trees  mature  and  die,  or  are  removed  and  manufactured  into 
lumber  by  the  thinning-out  process  of  careful,  practical  for¬ 
estry,  then  it  is  found  that  fires  have  done  injury  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  little  baby  pines  that  would  be  coming  on  to  take  the 
place  of  the  aged  trees  as  they  are  harvested.  And  when 
one  begins  to  lumber  from  his  tract,  and  cut  the  trees,  then 
the  limbs  and  tops  furnish  material  to  burn  and  create  heat 
and  flame  to  consume  the  young  and  standing  timber  that 
is  not  yet  large  enough  to  cut. 

We  should  have  just  and  fair  laws  on  these  subjects,  and 
fire  patrol  should  be  provided  by  a  general  tax.  The  burden 
should  not  come  wholly  upon  the  manufacturer  any  more 
than  he  should  alone  be  required  to  protect  his  own  lumber 
yard  in  a  city  by  a  fire  engine  and  a  hose  company. 
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The  states  should  and  will  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  the  forests  and  their  state  reserves.  Those 
states  which  have  lands  that  are  better  adapted  to  tree  growth 
than  to  the  growth  of  other  crops  should  have  work  for  their 
forest  commission  in  planting  and  growing  forest  trees.  I 
understand  that  the  state  of  Minnesota  will  doubtless  enact  a 
law  at  the  present  session  making  an  additional  tax  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  forestry  upon 
the  state  lands.  This  will  raise  a  fund  in  that  state  of  $80,- 
ooo  per  annum.  Louisiana  and  the  Southern  states  can 
afford  to  pass  similar  laws,  making  a  small  tax  which  will 
fall  upon  all  industries  and  upon  all  classes  equally,  so  as  to 
raise  a  fund  for  purchasing  such  tracts  of  land,  if  there  are 
any,  which  are  better  adapted  to  raising  trees  than  to  the 
growing  of  other  crops. 

ADAPTABILITY  AND  COST. 

Adaptability  and  cost  have  got  to  be  considered,  and  no 
arbitrary  law  will  be  passed  by  any  state  making  it  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  any  one  to  grow  trees.  When  trees  are  grown,  it 
will  be  done  by  the  state  at  actual  cost,  to  be  paid  out  of 
state  funds,  or  it  will  be  done  by  individuals  because  of  the 
profit  in  growing  commercial  timber. 

The  antidote  for  waste  is  conservation  and  use.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  produce.  Each  and 
every  commodity  is  entitled  to  go  onto  the  market  with  a 
price  covering  the  cost  to  produce  it,  with  a  reasonable  added 
profit.  Scientific  farming  is  being  introduced  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  West,  and  the  former  wasteful  methods  of  farming  are 
no  longer  practiced.  Farmers  are  studying  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  value  at  the  lowest  minimum  of  cost,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  not  draw  from  it 
more  than  they  put  back.  Lumbermen  should  be  just  as 
practical  and  diligent  in  conserving  their  forests,  and  in 
making  such  of  the  lands  as  are  to  continue  in  forestry  pro¬ 
duce  a  paying  crop.  If  by  their  methods  they  manufacture 
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more  lumber  than  the  market  will  consume,  or  if  by  unwar¬ 
ranted  competition  they  reduce  the  price  far  below  the  cost 
of  reproduction,  thus  resulting  in  creating  a  large  waste 
because  of  lower  grades  not  being  worth  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  they  are  certainly  to  blame  for  the  great  loss  to 
the  nation.  The  lumberman  is  culpable  when  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  remedy  these  conditions.  It  is  a  crime  whose 
burdens  and  penalties  will  be  visited  upon  his  children  and 
succeeding  generations,  to  their  discomfort  and  injury. 

In  the  South  we  are  cutting  over  two  and  a  quarter  million 
acres  of  Yellow  Pine  every  year,  or  about  7,500  acres  every 
day,  producing  13,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  each  year,  and 
20  percent  waste  makes  the  enormous  sum  of  2,600,000,000 
feet  of  lumber.  This  means  loss  to  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  in  freight  of  173,000  carloads  each  year,  and  at  $7 
a  thousand  means  an  annual  loss  to  labor  of  $18,200,000. 
And  in  the  entire  nation  we  are  cutting  40,000,000,000  feet 
annually,  leaving  8,000,000  acres  a  year  of  cut-over  lands, 
and  a  total  waste  from  unsalable  low  grades  of  at  least 
6,000,000,000  feet,  or  half  a  million  carloads  annually  lost 
to  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  estimated  loss  of  $50,000,- 
000  by  fires  every  year,  and  we  have  a  total  loss  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world  of  over  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

At  this  rapid  rate  of  forest  cutting  somebody  will  soon 
have  to  plant  trees,  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  begin  soon. 
There  are  doubtless  localities  in  each  state  where  some 
variety  of  trees  can  be  produced  more  economically  and 
profitably  than  other  crops.  Trees  do  not  exhaust  the  soil, 
and  they  thrive  on  soil  that  has  been  exhausted  by  other 
crops.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  forestry.  Our  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  is  coming,  through  the  practice  of  wise  methods,  and 
it  is  the  high  privilege  and  duty  of  lumbermen  to  help  lead 
in  this  great  work,  and  not  leave  it  to  mere  theorists  and  to 
impractical  and  unwise  politicians  to  pass  laws  that  will  not 
only  injure  lumber  manufacturers,  but  will  injure  the  cause 
of  forestry. 
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It  is  said  a  banker  may  make  a  poet,  but  no  poet  would 
ever  make  a  good  banker.  Just  so  every  forester  may  not 
make  a  good  lumberman,  but  every  good  lumberman  ought 
to  make  a  good  forester.  We  may  love  the  poetry  and  the 
sentiment  of  forestry,  but  to  be  valuable  to  this  and  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  the  lumbermen  should  take  the  lead  in 
the  practical  application  of  conservation. 

CONSERVATION  UNPROFITABLE  AT  PRESENT  PRICES. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  unwise,  uninformed  and  un¬ 
principled  politicians  in  leading  the  people  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press  and  the  rostrum  to  believe  that  the  lum¬ 
bermen  were  not  only  committing  an  international  and  ruth¬ 
less  waste  of  the  forests,  but  were  in  a  trust  to  cause  them  to 
pay  far  more  than  they  should  for  their  lumber ;  when  the 
fact  is  that,  if  forest  conservation  is  ever  a  success,  lumber 
has  got  to  be  worth  more  money  than  it  is  now.  It  must 
bring  what  it  will  cost  to  produce  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  this  fact,  and  that,  if  conservation  comes, 
the  people  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  There  is  no  way  of 
saddling  this  cost  upon  the  lumbermen.  It  has  got  to  come 
fairly  upon  all  classes.  There  is  no  way  so  to  legislate  that 
the  lumbermen  or  any  one  class  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
growing  trees.  Taxes  on  an  investment,  depreciation,  inter¬ 
est  on  capital,  insurance  and  labor  are  all  charged  up  to  the 
cost  of  a  product,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  bill.  But  we 
are  all  consumers,  and  we  pay  each  others  bills,  and  this 
is  fairly  the  law  of  exchange  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Reforms  that  are  the  most  useful  and  the  most  lasting 
have  come  through  persecution,  and  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  abuse  hurled  against  lum¬ 
bermen  will  react  and  result  in  better  information,  greater 
confidence,  and  in  improved  methods  of  conservation,  in 
restoring  and  in  re-growing  the  forests. 

FALLACY  OF  THE  LUMBER  TRUST. 

There  can  be  no  trust  in  lumber.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  government,  now  own  about 
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175,000,000  acres  of  fine  forests  west  of  the  plains  and  in 
Florida,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Arkansas,  that  will  be 
perpetuated  and  taken  care  of  by  a  wise  Forestry  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  trees,  as  they  mature,  will  be  sold  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  the  cost  of  growth,  so  that  the  people  will  get 
lumber  as  cheaply  relatively  as  they  will  get  anything  that 
grows.  In  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  and  the  stop¬ 
ping  and  prevention  of  timber  and  lumber  waste,  in  the 
summing  up,  lumber  must  yield  the  necessary  profit  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself.  Fires  must  be  kept  down,  and  efficient  laws  en¬ 
acted  for  this  purpose. 

I  notice  that  Canada  is  going  to  stop  pulpwood  coming 
into  the  States.  We  are  going  to  utilize  the  waste  of  cotton¬ 
wood,  yellow  pine,  fir,  hemlock  and  other  woods  in  the 
manufacturing  of  paper.  There  is  now  being  built  another 
paper  mill  in  Orange,  Texas,  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars, 
to  make  paper  from  yellow  pine  waste.  Stills  and  extract 
works  are  being  built  in  other  places  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  forest  and  mill  waste,  turpentine,  wood 
alcohol,  pine  oil,  tar  and  other  valuable  by-products.  So  we 
are  improving,  and  other  discoveries  to  this  end  will  follow, 
in  other  ways,  to  the  benefit  of  the  lumbermen  and  of  the 
people.  They  are  now  grinding  up  wood  waste  and  making 
compo  board  and  fiber  board. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  cutting 
and  creating  of  a  market  for  short  lengths  in  siding,  flooring 
and  other  items  that  have  to  be  cut  by  a  carpenter  in  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  retail  dealer  is  not  interested  in 
the  hard  work  of  trying  to  make  his  customers  take  these 
lengths  by  trying,  to  convince  them  that  they  are  just  as 
convenient.  It  is  far  easier  for  him  to  refuse  to  buy  only 
these  stated  lengths  that  have  long  been  the  standard. 

The  lumbermen  are  anxious  to  conserve.  It  is  manifestly 
to  their  financial  interest  for  every  manufacturer  to  save  and 
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market  everything  that  he  can  make  a  profit  on,  or  even  in 
many  cases  get  out  without  actual  loss  upon. 

TIMBER  VALUES  TOO  SMALL. 

I  will  close  by  quoting  from  the  present  United  States 
Forester,  Henry  S.  Graves,  copied  from  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “Review  of  Reviews,”  as  follows: 

“An  important  feature  of  state  forestry  is  the  establishment  of 
state  forests.  A  further  duty  of  the  states  is  to  enact  reasonable  laws 
of  taxation.  In  the  long  run,  the  present  system  of  taxation,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  will  contribute  directly  to  forest  destruction.  The  states 
should  help  private  owners,  not  only  by  aid  in  fire  protection  and 
reasonable  taxation,  but  by  advice  given  through  the  state  forester 
as  to  best  practical  methods  of  forestry.  Timber  values  are  still 
too  small  to  encourage  large  investments  in  tree  planting  and  other 
measures  of  silviculture. 

“There  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  forest  owners  to  use 
every  practicable  means  to  prevent  waste,  and  to  conserve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  forests,  and  avoid  such  a  management  of  their 
property  as  would  result  in  injury  to  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  future  and  securing  other  public 
benefits  must  be  shared  by  the  states  and  the  national  government.’’ 

Practical  lumbermen  and  forest  owners  endorse  all  of  the 
above.  One  of  the  Louisiana  lumber  companies  in  which  I 
am  interested  has  thirty-five  Yale  Forest  School  students 
now  camping  in  its  forests  near  Clarks.  A  few  years  ago 
we  invited  them  to  our  Missouri  mills.  They  did  us  good. 
The  lumbermen  are  friendly  to  foresters  and  to  forestry,  and 
we  are  progressing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  realize  the  successful  practice  of 
forest  conservation.  (Applause.) 

Introducing  Mr.  C.  A.  Stafford 

President  Hines:  The  general  subject  of  conservation, 
the  saving  of  waste,  etc.,  as  has  just  been  treated  by  Captain 
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White,  is  to  be  followed  by  one  who  holds  a  very  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  utilization  of  what  was  formerly 
partly  waste  in  large  quantities,  but  which  now  has  become 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  volume  of  what  is  classed  as 
manufactured  lumber — which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boxes— -and  the  subject  to  be  treated  is  “The  Box  Industry 
in  Its  Relation  to  Lumber  Consumption.” 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  best  estimates  show  that 
the  consumption  of  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  boxes 
amounts  to  approximately  25  percent  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  United  States,  you  can  appreciate  how  important  this 
subject  is  to  every  lumber  manufacturer,  and  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  grades  which  otherwise  would  be  left  in 
the  imperfect  logs  in  the  woods  or  go  into  the  refuse  burner 
should  find  profitable  use. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  to  you  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  unquestionably  better  posted  on  the  statistics  of  the  box 
industry  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Stafford,  of  Chicago,  manager  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Box  Manufacturers. 
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Consumption 

BY  C.  A.  STAFFORD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Bronson  invited  the  box  industry  to  be  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  represent  the  Box  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  collaborated  views  of 
approximately  200  representative  wooden  box  manufac¬ 
turers. 

I  do  not  claim  originality  for  the  remarks  and  ideas  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  talk,  but  present  them  to  you  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed.  The  lumber  and  box  interests  have  grown  up  hand- 
in-hand  from  the  beginning  of  the  lumber  industry,  until  one 
might  say  that  to  the  lumbermen  “familiarity  has  bred  con¬ 
tempt.”  I  believe  the  lumber  manufacturer  has  lost  sight  of 
the  important  position  our  industry  occupies  as  a  branch  of 
his  business,  nor  does  he  give  us  credit  for  the  large  share 
that  we  have  contributed  to  his  success.  In  years  past,  when 
it  was  necessary  for  you  to  cut  only  the  “cream”  of  your 
forests,  the  low  grade  stock  was  not  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  these  later  years,  when  you  are  interested  in  forest 
conservation,  and  when  such  a  large  percentage  of  manu¬ 
factured  lumber  comprises  the  lower  grades,  the  box  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown  in  value  to  you  without,  perhaps,  your 
recognizing  its  importance. 

The  enormous  development  of  trade  and  commerce,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  transportation  of  all  classes  of  products  from 
place  to  place,  has  developed  and  enlarged  the  scope  and  re- 
cpiirements  of  the  package  industry.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  testing  the  pulse  of  general  business  conditions 
than  a  careful  investigation  of  the  volume  of  our  industry, 
and  as  commerce  increases  the  manufacture  of  packages 
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must  advance  and  increase  in  proportion.  In  the  past  few 
years  this  should  have  more  than  balanced  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  low  grade  lumber,  but  instead  of  this  natural 
increase  the  box  industry  has  felt  a  very  severe  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  packages  of  various  types 
manufactured  of  material  other  than  lumber.  You  have  felt 
this  by  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  low  grades. 
These  substitutes  in  many  cases  have  not  had  the  argument 
of  strength  or  adaptability,  but  only  that  of  cheapness  in 
price  and  a  saving  in  freight  on  account  of  weight. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  BOX  INDUSTRY. 

After  carefully  compiling  all  available  information,  I 
believe  I  am  safe  and  conservative  in  the  statement  that  of 
all  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  the  pack¬ 
ing  case  consumes  from  14  to  16  percent.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  annual  cut  of  forty  billion  feet.  If  you  prefer  to 
consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  annual  drain  upon  the 
forests,  which  aggregates  nearly  fifty-two  billion  feet,  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  consumes  only  3  1-10  percent;  the 
manufacture  of  paper  6  4-10  percent;  the  railroads,  includ¬ 
ing  ties,  poles,  car  material,  etc.,  20  2-10  percent,  and  on 
this  basis  the  box  industry  consumes  a  little  over  12  percent. 
This  entire  12  percent  is  made  up  of  stock  in  the  disposition 
of  which  you  are  most  vitally  interested. 

Going  back  to  our  original  figures  and  basing  the  lumber 
cut  on  forty  billion  feet,  the  box  manufacturer  consumes  ap¬ 
proximately  16  percent,  or  six  billion,  five  hundred  million 
feet  of  low  grade  stock.  These  figures  show  the  vital  reason 
why  our  interests  must  go  hand-in-hand,  and  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  these  two  industries  to  develop  a  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  assistance. 

We  should  not  occupy  the  position  of  competitors,  of 
buyer  and  seller,  of  producer  and  consumer;  for  the  box 
manufacturer  is  not  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  occupies  the 
relationship  of  “agent,”  or  a  branch  of  your  business,  in 
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developing  your  low  grade  material  into  a  useful  article  that 
becomes  of  commercial  value. 

We  box  manufacturers  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  substitutes  has  not  been  our  fault,  nor  that  it  is  due  to  any 
ultimate  great  economic  advantage  of  the  substitute.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  “supply  and  demand”  govern  the  value 
of  all  supplies ;  but  did  not  a  sudden  demand,  coupled  with 
a  natural  avarice,  advance  the  material  on  which  the  box 
manufacturers  depend  to  a  price  beyond  any  intrinsic  value  ? 
Not  only  did  this  advance  occur  in  price,  but  it  affected  the 
grades  materially.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  manufacturer 
of  lumber  present  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  very  decided  lowering  of  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  low  grade  boards. 

CHANGE  OF  GRADES. 

The  box  manufacturer  who,  at  one  time,  could  manufac¬ 
ture  his  boxes  from  a  No.  4  white  pine  grade,  figuring  on  a 
10  percent  or  15  percent  waste,  is  now  forced,  by  actual 
demonstration,  to  consider  a  20  percent  or  25  percent  waste. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  grade  “Box  Common”  in  cot¬ 
tonwood.  This  was  followed  by  “Grade  No.  2  Common,” 
which  was  supposed  to  be  identical.  Perhaps  you  know 
what  percentage  of  difference  there  is  between  the  present 
“No.  2  Common”  and  the  old  “Box  Common.”  I  do  not; 
but  I  do  know  that  the  box  manufacturer  has  double  or  more 
the  percentage  of  waste ;  and  this  applies  to  every  species 
in  use.  The  wooden  box  manufacturer,  in  connection  with 
the  advanced  price  and  the  lower  grade,  also  has  had  to 
overcome  a  very  much  greater  percentage  of  narrow  stock. 
This  can  only  be  overcome  by  an  increased  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  or  what  we  term  a  “sweetening”  of  wide  lumber  at 
a  much  higher  price. 

For  a  short  space  of  time  the  box  manufacturer  endeav¬ 
ored  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  lowering  the  quality  of 
the  box,  changing  the  styles,  adopting  methods  of  manufac- 
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turing  which  would  offset  to  some  extent  the  narrow  stock, 
and  adopted  every  new  machine  that  would  economize  on 
his  manufacturing  cost,  but  was  successful  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  he  immediately  met  with  the  protest  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  railroad  authorities. 

Today  the  consular  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  at  Washington  are  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  every 
exporter  the  importance  of  improving  his  shipping  case. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  one  of  the  greatest  losses  in  our 
foreign  trade  has  been  caused  by  the  poor  quality  of  the 
case.  The  numerous  claims  against  the  railroads  have  shown 
the  shipper  that  he  should  strengthen  in  every  way  possible 
the  packing  case  used  in  our  own  country,  and  the  consumer 
must  realize  that  he  is  affected. 

In  an  effort  to  perpetuate  our  business,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  meet  all  requirements.  We  have  been  forced  to 
accept  your  grades  and  have  tried  by  strict  economy  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  customers,  with  the  result  that  today 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  finished  product  so  economically 
handled  and  sold  at  so  close  a  margin  as  the  finished  packing 
case. 

THE  SUBSTITUTE  PACKAGES. 

The  absolutely  necessary  advance  in  our  selling  price  dur¬ 
ing  1906-7  became  such  a  load  on  the  consumer  that  he 
began  to  look  for  a  cheaper  method  of  packing  his  product. 
This  started  the  real  growth  of  the  use  of  what  we  term 
“substitute  packages.”  The  railroads  disregarded  to  some 
extent  the  cost  to  them  of  handling  a  more  fragile  case,  and 
on  account  of  economy  the  larger  shipper  was  throwing  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  substitute,  and  since  there  was  no 
protest  from  other  sources  they  accepted  this  package  under 
certain  specifications.  This  was  a  tacit  endorsement  by  the 
railroads,  and  a  great  many  shippers  immediately  adopted 
these  different  packages  as  a  lever  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
wooden  box.  I  grant  you  that  they  succeeded  beyond  their 
expectations,  and  you  know  full  well  the  sudden  drop  in 
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the  demand  for  the  wooden  packing  case  and  the  enormous 
stocks  of  low  grade  boards  that  accumulated  at  your  mills. 
It  took  us  some  time  to  discover  what  had  hit  us,  and  since 
then  we  have  been  trying  to  counteract  the  effects  of  that  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  believe  that  with  our  own  efforts  and  your 
help  we  have  bettered  conditions  to  some  extent,  but  we  are 
still  feeling,  the  effects. 

THE  BOXM AKERS'  CLAIMS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

I  think  you  will  recognize  that  there  are  mutual  interests 
between  the  boxmaker  and  the  lumber  manufacturer,  and  to 
combine  these  interests  successfully  we  contend  that  we 
should  have  your  consideration  under  four  different  head¬ 
ings: 

First — A  separate  valuation  on  box  grades  of  all  lumber; 

Second — Careful  consideration  of  lumber  grades  that  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  requirements  made  upon  the  box  manufacturers; 

Third — Protection,  and  not  competition,  from  the  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  ; 

Fourth — The  recognition  of  the  box  industry  as  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  cutting  down  the  percentage  of  waste  in  manufac¬ 
turing  low  grade  timber. 

Considering  the  first  contention :  If  you  want  to  perpetuate 
our  business,  box  grades  of  all  lumber  must  be  placed  upon 
a  fair  and  reasonable  valuation,  and  this  valuation  must  be 
made  by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  many  substitutes 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  packing  cases,  as  well 
as  consideration  of  supply  and  demand.  To  accomplish  this 
many  suggestions  have  been  made.  We  are  not  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  price  of  the  different 
grades  of  lumber  are  always  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  claimed  that  many  low  grades  are  sold  below 
cost,  and  the  better  grades  must  carry  a  sufficient  profit  to 
cover  this  loss.  Your  high  grades  of  lumber  are  not  at  the 
present  time  vitally  affected  by  any  substitute,  and  this  stock 
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can  absorb  an  additional  charge  that  will  make  possible  a 
new  valuation  on  box  grades  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
low  grade  lumber  in  boxes  in  competition  with  substitutes. 

Second.  A  more  careful  consideration  of  the  necessities 
and  requirements  of  the  box  manufacturer  and  a  change  in 
box  grades  of  lumber  to  meet  those  requirements.  Consid¬ 
eration  has  been  given  us  by  certain  lumber  associations ;  and 
I  hope  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  your  grading  com¬ 
mittee  will  recognize  our  needs.  A  change  of  50  cents  or  $1 
per  thousand  feet  in  price  under  certain  conditions  can  be 
absorbed ;  but  a  change  in  grade  that  necessitates  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  waste  is  not  only  an  additional  charge  on  the 
cost  of  lumber,  but  to  the  box  manufacturer  it  is  a  more 
serious  loss  in  his  manufacturing  costs.  It  costs  approx¬ 
imately  70  cents  per  thousand  feet  to  tongue  and  groove  a 
box  where  the  lumber  averages  6  inches  and  wider.  You 
can  readily  understand  the  greatly  increased  cost  to  the  box 
manufacturer  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  4-inch 
that  you  now  recognize  in  your  lower  grades. 

OVERPRODUCTION  AND  INCREASED  COMPETITION. 

Third :  It  is  a  fact,  which  we  deplore  but  must  admit, 
that  we  are  suffering  today  from  overproduction— or  rather 
overcapacity.  Notwithstanding  this  well-known  fact,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lumber  manufacturers  have  created  a  still  greater 
capacity  by  placing  in  their  mills  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  boxes  and  shocks.  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been 
of  any  assistance  in  reducing  the  stock  of  low  grade  boards. 
It  has  had  the  effect,  however,  of  throwing  additional  stocks 
of  packing  cases  on  the  market,  forced  established  factories 
to  meet  increased  competition,  and  materially  reduced  the 
price.  You  cannot  stimulate  the  demand  for  boxes.  The 
cutting  of  prices  will  not  increase  the  consumption  one  box, 
as  they  are  purchased  only  when  required.  Boxes  are  never 
purchased  on  account  of  intrinsic  value — they  are  consid¬ 
ered  an  expense  item,  and  the  buyer  is  always  ready  to  con- 
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sider  and  act  on  any  suggestion  that  means  a  saving  to  his 
department.  If,  instead  of  increasing  the  output  of  boxes, 
vou  can  furnish  a  suitable  stock  and  join  with  us  in  an  effort 
to  see  that  boxes  are  made  out  of  the  product  intended  by 
nature,  and  the  product  which  under  all  the  laws  of  eco¬ 
nomics  must  otherwise  be  waste,  together  we  will  per¬ 
petuate  this  box  industry. 

Fourth:  The  argument  has  been  suggested  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  pulp  mill  with  the  saw  mill  would  utilize 
the  entire  log.  When  science  develops  this  experiment  to 
a  point  where  this  is  economically  successful,  we  may  have 
to  acknowledge  the  truthfulness  of  the  argument ;  but  today 
I  question  its  value  or  practicability,  for  while  a  few  com¬ 
panies  might  invest  the  necessary  capital  to  manufacture 
such  a  by-product,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  thousands 
of  smaller  saw  mills,  whose  individual  cut  annually  is  only 
a  few  million  feet  each,  but  whose  combined  output  is  the 
big  percentage  of  lumber  manufactured.  Neither  does  this, 
of  necessity  pertain  to  the  saw  mill  man,  but  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  other  interests  where  the  saving  would  be  greater. 
During  the  time  when  the  demand  for  low  grade  boards 
exceeded  the  supply,  the  box  manufacturer  in  a  number  of 
cases  developed  methods  and  machinery  for  using  nearly  the 
entire  product  of  the  log;  and  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
lumber  again  exceeds  the  supply,  the  development  of  this 
by-product  or  the  utilization  of  this  waste  will  continue  to 
a  greater  extent.  This  can  be  done  with  a  very  small  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  for  machinery,  etc.,  the  great  percentage  of 
added  cost  being  given  to  labor.  The  first  mentioned  method 
of  using  the  waste  product  calls  for  enormous  investments  of 
capital ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  it  will  be  successful. 

We  appreciate  the  personal  help  we  have  recently  received 
from  manv  lumber  manufacturers,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  box  industry  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any 
way  possible  to  perpetuate  our  business  and  to  assist  in  the 
success  of  yours ;  but  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  desire  we 
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must  have  not  only  your  friendliness  but  your  consideration 
and  help.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  an  “infant”  industry,  and 
on  that  account  to  require  “protection” ;  but  we  are  looked 
at  as  your  agents  and  your  representatives,  and  hope  to 
actually  occupy  that  position. 

We  have  one  other  “string  to  our  bow.”  Already  some  of 
our  representative  firms,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
not  to  have  your  support  and  cooperation  with  a  compara- 
tievly  small  investment,  are  now  ready  to  furnish  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  packing  cases  made  preferably  of  wood,  but,  if 
owing  to  price  this  is  impossible,  they  are  prepared  to  buv 
other  materials  from  other  sources  and  manufacture  what 
we  term  ‘substitutes.”  Do  not  drive  us  to  this  extremity. 
We  are  wooden  box  and  shook  manufacturers,  and  if  we 
are  given  your  help,  your  cooperation  and  your  support,  we 
can  perpetuate  our  industry,  continue  to  give  you  the  logical 
market  for  the  low  grade  lumber,  give  the  consumer  a  sane, 
safe  and  secure  packing  case,  and  be  instrumental,  through 
you,  in  aiding  in  the  conservation  of  our  great  forests  by 
the  disposal  of  the  low  grade  timber.  (Applause.) 

Introducing  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brower 

President  Hines:  The  next  subject  to  be  treated  is  one 
that  to  the  lumber  manufacturers  is  of  more  importance  than 
almost  any  other  phase  of  its  business.  To  sell  your  lumber 
you  must  have  a  market,  and  the  market  depends  on  trans¬ 
portation.  Freight  rates  can  make  or  break  the  producer. 

The  influence  of  transportation  is  indirect  as  well  as 
direct.  A  sixth  or  more  of  the  entire  lumber  product  reaches 
the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  shape  of  packages  containing 
other  kinds  of  goods.  If  the  railroads  recognize  in  their 
tariffs  the  superior  qualities  of  the  wooden  box  as  a  con¬ 
tainer,  and  recognize  in  their  own  interest  the  profitable 
tonnage  they  handle  in  moving  this  enormous  quantity  of 
rough,  low  grade  material  from  the  saw  mill  to  the  box  fac- 
tory,  and  the  extra  weight  of  freight  shipped  in  wooden 
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packages,  and  the  fact  that  if  they  do  not  handle  this  freight 
as  it  is  produced,  it  is  burned  up  and  lost  to  them  forever, 
then  the  wooden  box  industry  will  flourish,  and  the  most 
important  market  for  your  low  grade  lumber  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Hence  the  subject  of  the  next  speaker  should  have  espe¬ 
cial  consideration  at  this  tinie,  when  there  is  a  growing  tend¬ 
ency  in  some  districts  to  displace  wooden  boxes  by  pack¬ 
ages  made  of  paper  or  fiber.  I  am  sure  the  present  speaker 
can  place  before  you,  in  the  most  intelligent  way  possible, 
this  subject,  and  especially  so  that  every  railroad  traffic 
manager  (and  most  of  them  will  read  this  portion  of  the 
program)  will  realize  the  importance  of  dealing  fairly  with 
the  question  of  rates  on  lumber  box  material  and  on  goods 
packed  in  wood  boxes,  instead  of  in  paper  cartons  or  fiber 
boxes. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  has 
practically  abandoned  his  own  business  for  months  in  order 
to  work  out  this  problem,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee  of  Lumber  and  Wooden  Box  Interests 
of  the  United  States — Mr.  Charles  E.  Brower,  of  Memphis. 

Before  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Brower  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President :  In  introducing  to  you  the  National  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee  of  the  Lumber  and  Wooden  Box  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  I  am  making  an  introduction  of 
an  organization  in  the  infant  class,  for  the  reason  that  the 
existence  of  this  committee  is  a  very  brief  one. 

For  some  years  complaints  have  been  heard  throughout 
the  United  States  of  the  immense  stocks  of  low  grades  of 
lumber  without  a  compensating  market.  The  wooden  box 
men  have  been  making  an  effort  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  substitute  packages  which  are  the  primary  cause  of  this 
increase  of  low  grades,  but  the  opposition  which  they  have 
met  has  been  so  great  that  their  greatest  efforts  were  inade¬ 
quate.  However,  a  few  of  the  public-spirited  lumbermen 
and  box  men  concluded  to  have  a  delegation  meet  with  the 
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committee  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  which 
was  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

However,  the  few  representatives  who  were  there  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  because  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  mass  of  elaborate  data  and  systematized  fig¬ 
ures  which  they  had  no  elaborated  data  to  meet. 

We  therefore  concluded  to  request  the  Western  Classifi¬ 
cation  Committee  to  continue  the  matter  on  the  docket  until 
its  next  meeting,  in  July.  We  then  called  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion  a  few  strong  representative  firms,  a  sort  of  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  accumulate  information  and  data  in  reference  to 
this  question,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the  railroads 
and  common  carriers  throughout  the  entire  United  States, 
in  order  to  try  and  procure  from  them  a  cessation  of  the 
foolish  practice  of  classifying  goods  in  wooden  packages 
under  the  same  freight  rate  classification  as  goods  in  paper, 
pulp  or  fiber  package. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  right  here  that  we  are  indebted 
to  your  president  for  help  and  advice  all  along  the  line,  and 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which  this  committee  has 
injected  into  its  work.  We  have  accomplished  in  the  very 
short  while  we  have  been  before  the  public  a  considerable 
work  with  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  We  have  gone  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  interviewing  heads  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  common  carriers.  We  have  sent  figures,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  literature  from  the  office  of  the  association  to. 
the  jobbers  and  retailers  all  over  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  very  nature  of  this  question  is  one  of  national 
economy,  not  personal  aggrandizement.  After  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Stafford,  I  rather  feel 
that  there  is  not  much  left  for  me  to  say,  except  along  spe¬ 
cial  lines;  therefore  I  will  proceed  along  the  lines  I  have 
mapped  out. 
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BY  CHARLES  E.  BROWER,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

In  order  to  present  briefly  and  comprehensively  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  motives  of  the  National  Classification  Committee 
of  the  Lumber  and  Wooden  Box  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  detailed  statements  and  con¬ 
fine  my  arguments  to  a  synopsis  of  the  situation  as  it  now 
confronts  us. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  shrinkage  in  the  demand  for 
the  wooden  packing  case  has  been  apparent  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  style  of  shipping  package.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  narrowing  demand,  the  lumber  interests  of 
the  United  States  have  accumulated  disproportionate  stocks 
of  low  grades  of  lumber  in  the  face  of  a  constantly  narrow¬ 
ing  and  falling  market. 

While  this  condition  was  generally  felt  and  recognized, 
no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  real  cause  and 
to  counteract  its  effect.  As  a  result,  we  are  today  facing 
one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  ever  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  lumber-producing  interests  of  our  country : 
How  are  we  going  to  conserve  our  market  for  low  grades  of 
lumber  ? 

Before  discussing  the  effect,  let  us  define  the  cause.  In 
defiance  of  the  warnings  issued  through  various  public  chan¬ 
nels,  including  the  press  and  consular  reports  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  American  manufacturer  and  shipper  of  small 
wares  has  persistently  continued  to  cheapen  his  shipping 
package,  and  by  considering  the  cost  of  his  shipping  pack¬ 
age  a  dead  cost,  and  by  the  employment  of  unworthy  and 
flimsy  substitutes  for  the  substantial  wooden  container,  he 
has  lost  a  large  percentage  of  our  nearby  foreign  markets 
for  small  wares  and  commodities. 
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INEFFICIENCY  OF  “SUBSTITUTE^  PACKAGES. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  more  distant  markets,  and  we  hear 
from  all  sides  that  most  of  our  American  manufactures  do 
not  reach  their  ultimate  destination  in  marketable  shape, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  and  general  inefficiency  of  our  form 
of  shipping  package.  The  distant  merchant  does  not  want 
a  mass  of  junk  for  the  seasonable  goods  he  has  ordered.  To 
be  sure,  he  can  recover  damages  by  the  claim  route;  but 
what  he  wants  is  his  goods  in  marketable  form  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  customers  at  the  proper  season  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  anticipations.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has 
been  alive  to  these  conditions  and  by  the  employment  of  a 
better  shipping  package  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  substan¬ 
tial  foothold  where  American  manufacturers  could  find  a 
ready  market  were  it  not  for  their  false  economy  and  short¬ 
sightedness  in  the  matter  of  substantial  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping. 

I  could  recite  specific  instances,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  refer  you  to  the  United  States  government  reports,  com¬ 
piled  through  its  various  consulates,  the  common  carriers 
and  steamship  companies. 

I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  say  the  American  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  but  small  conception  of  the  hazard  suffered 
by  his  wares  in  the  course  of  transportation.  He  draws  his 
conclusions  from  the  follies  of  our  American  common  car¬ 
riers,  who  will  accept  almost  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
shipping  package,  on  a  classified  rate  basis,  provided  certain 
theoretical  requisites  are  complied  with. 

Stamping  certain  tests  on  the  substitute  shipping  package 
is  no  guarantee  of  its  safe  arrival  at  destination  with  con¬ 
tents  intact.  Neither  is  it  a  guarantee  that  the  substitute 
package  can  do  what  that  test  claims  it  will.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  proving  the  test  claims  are  too  obscure  to  be  practical. 
Therefore,  narrowing  down  to  an  argument,  I  am  frank  to 
say  I  fully  believe  conditions,  as  they  now  exist  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  trade  of  the  United  States,  are  entirely  due  to  shortsight- 
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edness  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  accepting  the  substitute  pack¬ 
age,  with  fallacious  restrictions,  on  the  same  freight  rate 
basis  as  the  wooden  box. 

LOSS  TO  THE  RAILROADS. 

Why  should  not  the  American  shipper  employ  cheap  and 
flimsy  substitute  packages,  if  the  railroads  will  assume  the 
responsibility  and  refund  damages?  It  is  cheaper  originally 
than  the  wooden  box  and,  being  lighter,  costs  less  to  ship. 
The  saving  in  freight  alone  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum 
annually,  and  the  burden  of  this  saving  falls  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  lumber  interests,  the  jobber,  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer,  for  in  no  instance  have  my  deepest  investigations 
shown  the  substitute  paper  or  pulp  shipping  package  to  have 
the  first  element  of  value  or  compensation,  originally  or 
finally,  to  any  one  except  the  original  shipper. 

I  do  not  believe  the  present  freight  rates  on  classified  com¬ 
modities  represent  snap  judgment  or  a  haphazard  guess. 
They  are  founded  on  fundamental  principles  and  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  considered.  One  of  these  elements  was  the 
zvooden  box ,  with  its  comparative  weight,  its  strength,  its 
cheapness  in  handling  and  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  container, 
all  of  which  is  the  result  of  long  experience. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  classification  of  a  lighter,  flimsy  and 
costlier  package  to  handle  on  the  same  freight  rate  basis  as 
the  wooden  box,  allowing  even  for  certain  restrictions,  is  a 
direct  and  unjust  discrimination  against  the  lumber  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  every  manufacturer  of  the  wooden 
packing  case.  And  I  ask  every  gentleman  in  this  room  to 
support  our  committee  in  our  demands  upon  the  common 
carriers  of  the  United  States  that  they  revise  their  classifi¬ 
cations  and  place  the  substitute  package  on  a  properly  com¬ 
petitive  basis  in  classification,  in  accordance  with  its  actually 
demonstrated  value  as  a  shipping  package,  considering  in 
such  revision  all  the  interests  involved  and  injured  by  the 
present  erroneous  classification. 
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In  presenting  our  claims  to  the  common  carriers  of  the 
United  States,  this  committee  does  not  seek  to  coerce  them 
nor  to  influence  a  drastic  act  against  any  recognized  indus¬ 
try  ;  but  claims  that  the  present  classification  permits  a  na¬ 
tional  industry,  whose  various  ramifications  are  of  universal 
importance,  embracing  every  feature  of  national  economics, 
to  be  discriminated  against  by  a  local  industry  which  would 
in  its  widest  scope  benefit  only  a  few  manufacturers. 

The  substitute  package,  being  cheaper  to  manufacture, 
enjoys  thereby  competitive  prerogatives  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  further  concessions 
by  the  common  carriers  unless  it  can  demonstrate  an  equal 
value  as  a  shipping  package  with  the  wooden  box. 

BLOW  TO  FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

From  all  parts  of  the  United  States  this  committee  has 
received  complaints  from  the  lumber  operators  that  the  low 
grades  are  increasing  on  the  piles  and  the  market  stagnation 
getting  worse  each  day.  From  some  sources  reports  are 
coming  in  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  low  grades  are 
being  sent  to  the  burners  because  there  is  no  market.  Others 
report  the  cutting  of  only  such  trees  in  the  forests  as  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  highest  percentage  of  high  grades.  The  trees 
showing  a  low  percentage  of  high  grades  are  girdled  and 
left  in  the  woods,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  operator  to 
market  low  grades  of  lumber,  and  he  is  therefore  compelled 
to  select  only  such  trees  as  will  show  him  a  profit  for 
handling. 

I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  large  operators  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  the  shrinkage  in  his  shook  business,  due 
to  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  package  by  one  of  his 
clients,  will  amount  to  1,500  carloads  per  annum.  This  is 
but  one  firm,  and  the  business  is  not  competitively  lost  but 
gone  to  a  conflicting  product. 

Another  firm  tells  me  that  the  loss  of  the  fruit  jar  trade 
alone  costs  them  500  carloads  of  shocks  annually,  and  that 
their  entire  shrinkage  will  amount  to  about  1,200  carloads. 
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The  loss  of  the  shoe  trade  will  mean  one  hundred  million 
feet  per  annum.  Shipments  of  shoes  in  paper  containers 
have  already  begun,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 
classification  extended  to  all  lines  in  the  United  States. 

The  cereal  companies  have  almost  universally  adopted  the 
substitute  package  and  other  manufacturers  are  rapidly  fall¬ 
ing  into  line.  This  means  the  cutting  out  of  a  market  for 
millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  low  grades  of  lumber  and 
a  consequent  advance  on  high  grades  in  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  this  loss. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  wood  pulp  had  only  the  container 
business  to  serve  as  a  market  for  his  product,  I  would  con¬ 
sider  the  advent  of  the  substitute  package  quite  in  the  line 
of  progress,  and  feel  resigned  to  the  inevitable.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  quite  the  case,  however,  as  the  package  market  is 
not  as  profitable  as  other  normal  and  natural  uses  for  which 
pulp  can  be  employed. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  in  a  daily  paper  that  the  Canadian 
government  had  prohibited  all  shipments  of  wood  pulp  from 
the  crown  lands  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  paper.  The  writer  was  greatly 
concerned  about  the  matter  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  the 
fearful  effect  this  act  would  have  on  the  paper  market  of 
the  United  States.  He  claimed  conditions  in  the  paper  mar¬ 
ket  were  already  outrageous,  and  wondered  what  the  daily 
press  would  do  for  its  supply  of  paper  if  such  a  prohibition 
should  become  effective. 

Presuming  this  to  be  somewhat  true,  does  it  not  seem 
logical  to  recommend  to  our  pulp  manufacturers  that  they 
broaden  their  market  by  assuming  the  manufacture  of  this 
pulp  at  home,  saving  thereby  our  common  people  from  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  all  forms  of  lumber  which  go  to 
make  up  their  homes? 

Every  day  we  see  articles  from  brilliant  pens  calling  our 
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attention  to  the  necessity  of  forest  conservation.  We  are 
asked  to  contribute  large  sums  to  this  worthy  cause.  Is  the 
destruction  of  our  market  for  low  grades  in  consonance  with 
our  government’s  demand  that  conservation  be  practiced  ? 

We  are  told  that  only  refuse  is  fed  to  the  pulp  mill.  This 
may  be  true  where  refuse  is  handy,  but  I  have  seen  baby- 
trees,  promising  great  things  in  high  grade  timber,  ruth¬ 
lessly  fed  to  the  pulp  grinder.  What  is  true  in  Maine  is 
true  in  California  and  all  other  states. 

It  would  seem  to  the  man  up  the  tree  that  our  students  in 
forestry  conservation  would  do  well  to  connect  with  the 
heads  of  the  classification  committees  of  the  common  car¬ 
riers.  I  think  they  would  both  learn  something. 

Let  us  briefly  answer  the  strawboard  proposition.  This 
is  purely  a  local  industry.  The  railroads  get  no  original  haul 
on  the  raw  material.  After  the  downtrodden  farmer  draws 
nature’s  reward  from  the  stalk  he  robs  his  stock  of  their 
downy  couch  and  forces  them  to  haul  it  to  the  nearest  mill, 
whence  it  issues  strawboard,  which  knocked  down  takes  the 
same  rate  as  wood  shocks. 

Now,  you  students  of  forest  conservation,  which  is  best, 
to  let  the  stock  sleep  on  the  straw  or  to  send  low  grade  lum¬ 
ber  to  the  burners,  or  which  would  you  rather  burn,  the 
straw  or  the  wood? 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOW  GRADES. 

Remember  that  65  percent  of  the  low  grade  lumber  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  forms  of  wooden  boxes, 
and  I  am  told  that  this  estimate  is  ultra  conservative.  Con¬ 
sider  also  the  following  figures  : 

The  average  cut  of  a  tree  will  run  on  the  universal  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  65  percent  low  grades  and  35  percent 
uppers ;  65  percent  of  the  low  grades  was  formerly  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes.  This  left  35  percent  of 
the  low  grades  for  dimension  stock  and  other  uses.  I  believe 
these  figures  to  be  conservatively  estimated.  In  some  sec- 
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tions  of  our  country  25  percent  of  uppers  would  be  a  high 
average.  Compiling  our  figures  from  data  received  by  your 
committee,  a  conservative  estimate  shows  a  loss  of  35  to  45 
percent  of  the  box  business  to  the  substitute  package.  That 
means  that  35  to  45  percent  of  your  market  for  low  grades 
of  lumber  has  been  utterly  lost,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
low  grade  lumber  congestion  is  reported  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  have  on  file  reports  from  9  firms  showing  losses 
of  approximately  4,500  cars  to  the  substitute  package.  This 
aggregates  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  feet  of  low 
grade  lumber,  and  some  districts  still  to  be  heard  from. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  substitute  package  has  come  to 
stay,  and  a  few  of  the  weak-kneed  box  men  are  already  lay¬ 
ing  down,  while  others  more  acutely  alive  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  by  straddling  the  fence.  I  also 
think  the  substitute  package  is  a  factor,  but  with  certain  and 
well  defined  limitations.  Surely  the  American  manufacturer 
is  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  if  he  insists  on  imaginary 
and  indiscriminate  economy  in  his  shipping  package,  he  must 
pay  more  for  his  chicken  coop.  It  might  be  said  that  every 
manufacturer  does  not  possess  nor  desire  to  possess  a 
chicken  coop.  But  someone  must,  or  he  would  be  shy  his 
new-laid  morning  egg. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  WOODEN  PACKAGES. 

Let  us  see  what  the  limitations  of  a  substitute  package  are 
from  various  standpoints. 

The  railroads  claim  they  were  influenced  to  be  generous 
in  their  classification  because  it  was  claimed  it  prevented  con¬ 
cealed  stealage,  and  that  they  have  had  no  reports  showing 
increased  claims  due  to  its  use.  Both  of  these  claims  are 
the  merest  fallacies. 

The  only  reason  why  stealage  is  not  rampant  is  because, 
up  to  the  present,  fruit  jars,  cereals  and  other  cheap  com¬ 
modities  have  formed  the  greater  bulk  of  shipments  in  sub¬ 
stitute  packages.  The  average  freight  handler  cannot  eat  a 
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fruit  jar  or  nursing  bottle,  and  he  soon  gets  full  of  cereals. 

Wherever  we  have  investigated  the  shipments  of  more 
valuable  commodities  we  find  pilfering  has  increased.  If  a 
freight  handler  wishes  to  steal  from  a  paper,  pulp  or  fiber 
case  he  has  merely  to  rip  up  the  side  with  his  hook.  If  any¬ 
one  detects  him  his  plea  of  accident  is  a  valid  explanation. 
With  the  wooden  case  he  must  use  a  hatchet  or  some  instru¬ 
ment  to  force  the  cover  or  side  of  the  box  and  thereby  show 
a  deliberate  intent. 

It  may  be  true  that  claims  for  damage  have  not  increased, 
due  to  the  use  of  the  substitute  package,  although  I  have 
much  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Admitting  these  claims 
have  not  increased,  the  reason  is  plain.  The  railroad  em¬ 
ployee  naturally  handles  the  paper  package  more  carefully 
than  the  wooden  box.  He  cannot  use  the  hook,  which  is  a 
third  hand  to  the  freight  handler.  If  he  does  he  will  rip  the 
package  and  destroy  the  contents.  In  unloading  a  car  he 
must  procure  something  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  reach  the 
top  tiers.  He  cannot  stand  on  a  paper  box.  He  must  hand 
each  case  down  carefully  and  carry  it  to  a  point  out  of  the 
weather  and  pile  with  caution  and  care.  With  a  wooden  box 
he  stabs  it  with  a  freight  hook  and  skates  it  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  care. 

The  extra  cost  of  handling  the  substitute  package  means 
a  vast  loss  to  the  railroads  every  year.  This  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  classification  committee. 

A  normally  developed  rat  with  an  average  set  of  teeth 
finds  a  ready  meal  with  little  resistance  when  cereals  are 
stored  in  the  freight  house,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  mod¬ 
est  mouse  and  other  vermin. 

Freight  cannot  be  piled  tier  on  tier  to  the  ceiling  with  the 
substitute  package.  In  spite  of  the  vaunted  tests  printed  on 
the  box,  the  weight  would  crush  the  lower  tiers,  therefore 
the  goods  must  be  spread  over  a  greater  area. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  moisture,  accidental  blows  and 
fire  hazard,  all  of  which  adds  vastly  to  the  cost  of  handling 
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this  substitute  package  at  the  same  classified  rate  as  like 
goods  in  a  wooden  box. 

Think  of  the  enormous  loss  of  tonnage  without  any  com¬ 
pensation  due  to  the  loss  of  haul  on  raw  materials  and  dif¬ 
ference  in  shipping  weights  of  the  two  packages,  and  then 
ask  yourselves  if  this  committee  has  not  a  logical  business 
proposition  in  its  demands  upon  the  railroads  for  re-classifi¬ 
cation  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  jobber  says  his  retail  customer  is  demanding  a  rebate 
amounting  to  the  reselling  price  of  his  wooden  box.  The 
substitute  box  has  no  resale  value,  and  the  retailer  from  long 
habit  has  come  to  figure  this  as  a  part  of  his  legitimate 
profits.  It  is  worth  firewood,  anyway.  He  must  buy  a  match 
to  burn  up  the  substitute  or  pay  the  garbage  man  to  haul  it 
away. 

The  jobber  must  employ  greater  space  to  store  goods  in 
substitute  packages,  and  he  gets  no  rebate  nor  freight  allow¬ 
ance,  neither  does  the  retailer. 

SUBSTITUTE  PACKAGE  FALSE  ECONOMY. 

The  consumer  reaps  no  benefit.  He  pays  just  as  much 
for  his  goods  as  he  did  when  they  were  packed  in  wooden 
cases,  and  he  must  pay  more  for  the  lumber  to  build  that 
chicken  coop. 

In  the  meantime  the  manufacturer  waxes  fat  on  increased 
profits  and  the  farmer  buys  automobiles  with  the  money 
derived  from  robbing  his  stock  of  a  well-earned  couch. 

Therefore,  I  reiterate  there  is  no  economic  value  to  the 
substitute  package  except  that  which  appeals  to  the  false 
economy  and  exaggerated  cupidity  of  our  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  shippers. 

The  work  of  your  committee  is  to  lay  these  facts  before 
the  higher  officials  of  the  common  carriers  and  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  enlist  the  aid  of  the  jobber  and  retailer ; 
the  investigation  of  conditions  all  over  the  United  States  and 
a  general  and  systematic  effort  to  show  the  railroads  that 
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their  unjust  discrimination  against  the  wooden  package  is 
working,  a  grave  hardship  to  the  lumber  and  wooden  box 
industries  of  the  United  States,  without  any  compensating 
return  for  the  general  good ;  to  educate  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  to  a  higher  class  of  shipping  package  in  an  effort 
to  recover  some  of  our  lost  commercial  prestige. 

I  unqualifiedly  contend  that  we  can  win  our  case,  and  the 
time  is  ripe.  If  we  do  not  support  this  movement  now  we 
must  seek  other  fields  for  our  low  grade  lumber  stocks. 

Your  committee  has  done  much  valuable  work  and  has 
succeeded  in  checking  further  concessions  by  the  railroads 
in  several  instances.  The  railroads  realize  the  truth  of  our 
arguments,  but  claim  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  lumber 
interests  who  permitted  this  condition  to  exist  for  five  years 
without  recognizing  its  importance  or  protesting  before  it 
had  reached  its  present  gigantic  proportions. 

The  substitute  package  interests  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  their  effort  to  secure  the  field  from  the  wooden 
box,  and  their  success  is  marked. 

The  lumber  interests  have  spent  practically  nothing  in 
defense  of  their  industry,  and  the  funds  secured  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  prosecute  its  work  have  been  secured  from  the 
purses  of  our  boxmen  and  a  few  of  our  lumbermen. 

We  estimate  it  will  cost  about  $25,000  to  carry  on  the 
work.  So  far  we  have  had  about  $1,200,  which  has  been 
made  to  do  trojan  work.  None  of  our  officers  receive  any 
compensation  and  all  have  contributed.  I  therefore  beg  to 
ask  that  those  who  are  interested  today  pledge  themselves  to 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  this  committee  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  donation  in  funds  and  the  use  of  their  influence  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  officials  of  the  railroads  with 
whom,  they  have  weight  and  influence.  (Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  I  feel,  gentlemen,  at  this  time  that  I 
should  explain  to  you  some  thought  I  had  in  regard  to  help¬ 
ing  along  what  might  be  classed  as  the  small  box  makers. 
I  feel  that  practically  the  lumbermen  are  more  interested 
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than  the  box  manufacturers.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  box 
manufacturers  had  not  collected  any  data  or  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  enable  us  to  go  before  a  body  of  railroad 
officials,  at  least  of  the  higher  class,  and  present  the  subject 
in  an  intelligent  and  full  manner. 

Now,  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  am  sure  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  will  endorse  my  suggestion,  calling  a  meeting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Chicago,  or  some  central  place,  of  the  railroad 
presidents  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  am  sure  we  can  get 
a  large  attendance,  not  of  subordinate  officials  or  the  clerks 
who  help  make  up  these  classifications,  but  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  those  who  are  interested  in  dividends.  Certainly  from 
the  important  paper  which  has  just  been  read  and  which,  I 
feel,  cannot  be  answered,  I  am  confident  the  presidents  of  the 
railroads  will  make  a  proper  classification,  so  as  to  enable 
the  box  industries  at  least  to  hold  their  own  along  present 
lines,  if  not  to  regain  some  of  the  business  they  have  lost; 
and  we  could  also  have  present  some  of  the  leading  boxmen, 
also  some  of  the  leading  lumbermen,  who  wilt  prepare  strong 
arguments  to  present  to  the  railroad  presidents. 

T  want  you  to  feel  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  are  going  to  take 
up  this  subject  in  a  very  vigorous  manner. 

Introduction  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen 

President  Hines:  The  next  subject  to  be  treated  is  “Forest 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,”  and  the  gentleman  presenting  it  needs 
no  introduction  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  Seattle  meeting  a 
year  ago,  as  they  could  not  possibly  forget  the  able  manner  in  which 
this  subject  was  handled,  nor  the  gentleman  who  handled  it.  Those 
who  were  not  at  the  Seattle  meeting  and  did  not  hear  this  gentle¬ 
man  speak  will  be  especially  interested  and  can  expect  something 
more  than  usually  interesting. 

I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen,  who  was  trained  by  long 
experience  in  the  government  service  and  who  now  heads  what  is 
called  the  Conservation  Association  of  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon. 
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BY  E.  T.  ALLEN,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Besides  the  inevitable  problems  of  any  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  the  lumber  industry  confronts  at  least  two  which  are 
undeserved — the  fire  hazard,  and  a  lack  of  public  sympathy 
— as  compared  with  other  industries  no  more  useful  to  the 
community,  which  places  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  legislation, 
taxation  and  like  matters.  These  evils  are  inseparably  re¬ 
lated.  Increase  one,  you  increase  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Get  a  more  helpful  public  attitude  in  g'eneral,  and  you  will 
be  aided  in  reducing  the  fire  risk.  Do  your  own  best  to  safe¬ 
guard  this  great  public  resource,  and  you  prove  yourself  en¬ 
titled  to  public  commendation  instead  of  criticism.  More¬ 
over,  forest  fires  are  unnecessary.  Some  timbered  countries 
don’t  have  them.  Consequently  they  must  be  a  symptom  in¬ 
stead  of  the  disease  itself.  First  aid  treatment  includes  local 
applications  to  afford  relief,  but  we  must  also  seek  to  remedy 
the  deeper-seated  cause. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  principles  underlying  the  most 
perfectly  organized  and  successful  forest  protection  move¬ 
ment  ever  undertaken  by  timber  owners  in  this  country — the 
allied  forest  fire  associations  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  know 
they  are  correct  principles  because  we  have  tried  them  out. 

The  necessity  of  patrol  is  so  generally  admitted  that  I 
hardly  need  mention  it.  Now  no  progressive  lumberman 
waits  till  forced  to  lay  off  his  crew  to  fight  fire,  spending 
large  sums  in  a  day  or  two,  shutting  down  his  road  and  mill 
for  lack  of  logs,  and  perhaps  in  spite  of  all  losing  several 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  timber  and  equipment.  The 
progressive  non-operating  owner  no  longer  considers  fire 
loss  the  act  of  God,  to  be  reckoned  as  an  important  invest¬ 
ment  risk.  Both  practically  remove  the  risk  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  cent  or  two  an  acre  for  patrol.  The  man  who  does 
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not  patrol  his  timber  nowadays  is  like  a  millman  who  hires 
no  watchman,  has  no  hose  or  sprinkler  equipment  and  car¬ 
ries  no  insurance.  He  may  escape  loss,  but  he  takes  a  course 
practically  unknown  with  other  forms  of  property. 

COOPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

J  lie  first  important  step  we  made  beyond  this  was  to 
realize  the  advantage  of  cooperation.  Just  as  the  individual 
cannot  maintain  a  properly  organized  and  equipped  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  look  after  his  city  property  as  well  alone  as 
through  joining  with  the  community,  neither  can  he  do  so 
in  protecting  forest  property.  Obviously,  if  one  patrolman 
can  cover  the  holdings  of  two  or  more  owners,  it  is  foolish 
for  each  to  hire  a  man.  If  a  fire  starts  and  threatens  both 
tracts,  it  is  better  to  share  the  expense  of  putting  it  out.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sale  value  of  timber  in  any  region  is  in¬ 
creased  by  public  knowledge  that  those  interested  there 
unite  in  supporting  progressive  protective  methods. 

This  quickly  led  to  the  forming  of  forest  fire  associa¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  mere  congresses  for  exchanging  ideas, 
but  cooperative  partnerships  for  mantaining  patrols.  The 
allied  owners  submit  themselves  to  assessment  upon  their 
acreage  and  put  fire  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  who  organize  and  supervise  the  patrol.  The 
economy  is  quickly  apparent.  An  owner  of  only  160  acres, 
who  cannot  possibly  afford  a  patrolman  of  his  own,  or  to 
open  a  trail  for  his  use,  secures  just  as  good  protection  as 
the  biggest  owner.  The  administrative  processes  of  finding 
suitable  men,  having  them  authorized  and  backed  by  the 
State,  supervising  and  supplying  them,  paying  emergency 
expenses,  building  and  clearing  trails,  etc.,  are  handled  by 
the  association  at  a  minimum  cost  to  each  member.  The 
cost  of  fire  work  is  easily  modified  to  fit  the  season.  With 
a  minimum  necessary  skeleton  patrol,  men  can  be  put  on  or 
laid  off  as  the  fire  risk  requires,  or  centralized  at  danger 
points,  much  better  than  through  individual  effort. 
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Another  lesson  was  quickly  learned.  Associations  afford 
means  for  bringing  in  the  non-resident  owner,  the  small 
owner  who  is  not  warranted  in  employing  anyone  alone, 
and  the  non-progressive  owner  who  would  otherwise  do 
nothing,  but  is  ashamed  to  stay  out  of  a  general  movement. 
Again,  the  public  takes  far  more  kindly  to  the  enforcement 
of  fire  laws  by  an  association  than  to  similar  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  owner,  against  whom  prejudice  is 
likely  to  exist. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Idaho  and  Washington  were  the  first  states  to  adopt  this 
system  and  soon  had  several  associations.  They  quickly 
developed  very  perfect  organizations  for  actual  fire  work. 
The  territory  is  divided  into  districts,  each  having  its  local 
patrol.  The  districts  are  arranged  in  groups  over  which 
are  inspectors,  or  chief  wardens,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  and 
supervise  the  patrolmen,  put  on  extra  men  when  necessary, 
and  generally  keep  the  work  up  to  the  highest  efficiency. 
Every  patrolman  has  a  badge  showing  his  authority  to  ar¬ 
rest  violators  of  fire  laws  and  stop  burning  of  slashings 
when  dangerous.  He  is  supplied  with  proper  tools  and  well 
mounted.  Shovels,  saws,  mattocks,  etc.,  are  stored  at  con¬ 
venient  places.  Detailed  reports  are  made  on  every  fire,  in¬ 
forming  the  owner  as  to  the  damage. 

Warning  notices  are  posted,  the  districts  are  canvassed 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  loggers  to  the 
necessity  of  efficient  spark  arresters,  the  fire  laws  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  campers  and  settlers,  and  dangerous  slashings 
are  looked  after. 

In  Idaho  the  State  itself  becomes  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  paying  its  full  share  per  acre  for  state  lands  em¬ 
braced.  Washington  does  not  share  the  expense  of  patrol, 
but  helps  defray  the  expense  of  additional  day  labor  for 
actual  fire  fighting. 

This  work  costs  the  members  of  the  cooperative  patrols 
from  one  to  three  cents  an  acre,  according  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  patrol  and  the  accident  of  fire  occurrence.  This  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  to  the  owner  under  the  old  lack  of 
system,  when  he  did  nothing  until  the  fire  became  serious 
and  then  expended  large  sums  fighting  it,  without  avoiding 
heavy  timber  losses. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  only  the  few  original  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  methods  from  a  fire-fighting  viewpoint, 
which  was  the  first  factor  in  their  organization.  Through 
their  experience  we  have  discovered,  however,  that  very 
much  more  important  principles  are  involved. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  fire  is  to  prevent  it.  Putting  out 
fires  already  started  is  better  than  letting  them  burn,  but,  as 
the  real  foundation  of  a  protective  system,  it  is  about  like 
lowering  tbe  lifeboat  after  the  ship  has  struck.  Patrol  is 
better  than  fighting,  because  the  incipient  spark  or  camp 
fire  can  be  extinguished  before  it  becomes  a  forest  fire  that 
has  to  be  fought.  One  patrolman  can  stop  a  hundred  in¬ 
cipient  fires  cheaper  than  one  hundred  men  can  stop  one 
big  fire.  But  again,  this  is  only  half  of  it.  Results  in  forest 
protection  are  most  truly  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
fires  extinguished,  but  bv  the  absence  of  fire  at  all.  A  Sys¬ 
tem  devoted  to  fire  fighting  must  grow  larger  as  time  goes 
on,  because  the  danger  increases  with  population.  One  de¬ 
voted  to  preventing  fire  entirely  may  be  reduced  in  the 
measure  that  it  becomes  successful. 

educational  work. 

When  we  woke  up  to  this  fact  we  commenced  to  modify 
our  methods.  Beginning  with  the  unit  in  the  system,  the 
patrolman,  every  effort  is  made  to  improve  public  sentiment. 
We  measure  the  patrolman’s  value  as  much  by  his  ability 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  loggers,  millmen,  settlers  and  camp¬ 
ers  as  by  his  efficiency  in  fighting  fires.  His  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  lies  in  explaining  to  all  classes  the  mutual  advantages 
of  protecting  forest  resources,  and  thus  bringing  about  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  timber  owner  and  the  people. 
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The  work  of  each  association,  the  money  it  spends,  and  the 
success  it  has  in  reducing  fire  loss,  all  are  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity,  with  continual  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  people  profit  by  keeping  fire  down  even  more  than  do 
the  owners  of  timber. 

We  soon  came  to  see,  too,  that,  after  all,  the  lumberman 
himself  is  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  anyone.  We  cannot 
with  good  grace  demand  more  care  by  the  camper  or  settler 
as  long  as  logging  and  railroad  engines  go  unprovided  with 
spark  arresters,  and  while  by  deliberately  allowing  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  inflammable  logging  debris,  almost  always  sure 
to  be  ignited,  we  invite  disaster  to  an  extent  practiced  by  no 
other  class  of  citizens.  So,  then,  we  went  after  the  unpro¬ 
gressive  brother  in  the  trade,  who  was  doing  about  equal 
harm  by  menacing  our  property  and  by  setting  a  bad 
example. 

We  insist  on  the  piling  and  burning  of  brush  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  slash  burning  where  it  is  not,  but  passed  state 
laws  prohibiting  settler  and  logger  alike  from  doing  so 
during  the  danger  months.  We  passed  spark  arrester  laws 
and  do  not  leave  their  enforcement  to  some  one  else.  The 
association  patrolman,  paid  by  lumbermen,  is  the  one  who 
makes  trouble  for  the  lumberman  who  doesn’t  comply.  He 
also  goes  into  round  houses  and  has  the  front  ends  taken  off 
engines  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  condition  of  the  screens. 
We  urge  the  clearing  of  rights  of  way,  the  surrounding  of 
slashings  by  fire  lines,  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel.  In  short,  we 
recognize  the  operative  hazard  as  one  of  the  main  points 
of  attack,  and  spare  none  in  attacking  it. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  have  been  remarkable.  It 
showed  the  public  that  we  were  sincere  and  not  trying  to 
exempt  ourselves  from  expense  or  inconvenience.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  effect  of  this  cropped  out. 
For  the  first  time  we  began  to  get  popular  support,  morally 
and  financially.  The  public  was  quick  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  timber  baron  as  an  undesirable  citizen  and  the 
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forest  fire  association  as  an  instrument  of  community  good. 
It  had  no  fear  of  tainted  money  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
especially  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  respecting 
of  persons.  Consequently,  the  press  gladly  published  our 
arguments  and  the  legislatures  listened  to  them.  We  began 
to  improve  the  fire  laws  and  also  got  state  appropriations 
to  help  carry  them  out.  The  association  soon  found  itself 
able  to  do  what  the  individual  could  not  even  suggest  with¬ 
out  being  called  selfish. 

ALLIANCE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  was  the  alliance  of  associations. 
The  Idaho  and  Washington  associations  got  together  in 
Spokane,  with  invited  delegates  from  neighboring  states, 
and  formed  the  ‘Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  to  serve  as  a  grand  lodge  for  all  local  organiza¬ 
tions  existing  or  to  be  formed  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  California.  A  slight  additional  assess¬ 
ment  per  acre  was  made  to  finance  it.  Public  conservation 
associations  were  admitted  to  full  membership,  although 
they  contributed  little  or  nothing,  and  the  chief  state  and 
government  forest  officials  made  honorary  members.  This 
precludes  any  possible  suspicion  that  special  interests  are 
using  the  association  for  unseen  and  unworthy  ends. 

The  opportunity  thus  given  for  extending  the  movement 
led  quickly  to  the  organization  and  affiliation  of  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  other  states,  so  that  today  we  unite  ten  of  these 
and  more  are  constantly  forming.  All  work  in  closest  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other  and  with  the  government  and  states, 
not  only  in  actual  patrol  and  fire  fighting,  but  also  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  legislative  work.  We  are  recognized  as  an 
authority  and  invited  to  the  councils  and  platforms  of  every 
sort  of  civic  and  commonwealth  agency,  whether  state,  edu¬ 
cational  or  commercial.  Our  publicity  matter  is  widely 
printed  and  we  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  lumbermen,  the  people  and  the  lawmakers, 
and  to  guide  every  movement  which  involves  forest  interests 
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along  practical  lines  for  the  common  good  of  all.  And  thv. 
basis  of  our  strength  is  that  we  are  not  talkers,  but  doers, 
practicing  what  we  preach  and  spending  more  than  anyone 
else  is  spending  in  actually  putting  out  fires  and  reducing  the 
fire  risk.  This  is  the  argument  an  opponent  cannot  meet. 

We  also  collect  and  distribute  trustworthy  information  on 
reforestation  methods  and  possibilities,  and  I  advise  owners 
in  actual  forestry  work.  This  is  of  use  and  interest  to  our 
members  and  brings  us  valuable  public  endorsement,  but 
does  not  belong  to  my  subject  today. 

THE  PUBLIC’S  INTEREST. 

I  have  said  little  of  detailed  technical  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  fires,  because  those  are  local  problems.  If  you  will 
get  together  as  we  have,  you  will  soon  solve  them  for  your 
localities  by  experience  and  conference.  What  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  is  this : 

There  are  two  classes  that  set  the  woods  afire — lumber¬ 
men  and  others.  There  are  two  classes  that  must  regard 
each  other  with  less  mutual  distrust  before  we  ever  stop  the 
fire  evil  and  other  evils — lumbermen  and  others.  There  are 
two  classes  which  must  do  more  to  show  their  competence 
and  sincerity  before  this  distrust  disappears — lumbermen 
and  others.  In  the  measure  that  the  lumberman  studies, 
adopts  and  actually  practices  progressive  methods  of  patrol 
and  reducing  his  operative  risk,  under  solid  front  cooper¬ 
ative  systems  which  not  only  cheapen  the  cost  but  most 
widely  represent  and  advertise  the  good  faith  of  the  lumber 
industry,  will  he  both  save  his  property  and  reduce  this  dis¬ 
trust.  To  the  extent  that  he  does  not  do  these  things,  he 
destroys  our  good  name  and  hastens  impractical  compulsory 
legislation.  And  the  same  is  true  of  forestry. 

Forest  protection  is  the  best  form  of  prosperity  insurance 
a  timbered  state  can  buy.  If  a  San  Francisco  burns  down, 
it  is  soon  replaced.  Insurance  and  capital  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue,  labor  is  employed,  business  is  resumed.  But,  when  the 
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forest  burns,  industry  dies.  Labor  is  driven  away  empty- 
handed. 

Forest  wealth  is  community  wealth.  The  public’s  interest 
in  it  is  affected  very  little  by  the  passage  of  timberlands  into 
private  ownership,  for  all  the  owner  can  get  out  of  them 
is  the  stumpage  value.  The  people  get  everything  else.  Our 
forests  earn  nothing  except  by  being  cut  and  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Of  the  price  received  for  them,  not 
a  fifth  is  received  by  the  owner.  Nearly  all,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  goes  to  pay  for  labor  and  supplies.  The 
lumber  industry  supports  all  others.  Preserve  it  and  they 
share  the  gain. 

Like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  like  the  link  of  a  chain,  the 
forests  of  a  community  cannot  be  destroyed  without  col¬ 
lapse  of  an  entire  fabric.  Their  preservation  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  property  question,  but  a  principle  of  public  econ¬ 
omy,  dealing  with  one  of  the  elements  of  human  existence 
and  progress.  Failure  to  treat  it  as  such  means  hardened 
conditions  of  life  for  all.  On  every  acre  of  forest  destroyed 
by  fire,  or  that  fails  to  grow  where  it  might  grow,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state  who  are  not  lumbermen  bear  80  percent 
of  the  direct  loss  and  sustain  serious  injury  to  their  future 
safety  and  profit  besides. 

Get  organized  so  you  can  teach  the  people  these  undenia¬ 
ble  truths,  and  particularly  so  you  can  show  them  in  figures 
and  results  that  you  are  doing  your  part  better  than  they 
are  doing  theirs,  and  you  will  not  only  solve  the  fire  prob¬ 
lem,  but  go  far  to  get  for  the  lumber  industry  the  helpful 
public  sympathy  it  needs  and  deserves  in  many  other  ways. 
(Applause.) 

Introducing  Mr.  Charles  Janvier 

President  Hines:  The  last  subject  of  this  morning's 
program,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  is  “The  Com¬ 
mon  Interests  of  Banks  and  Lumbermen.” 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  banks  in 
some  sections  assumed  a  haughty  and  distant  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  lumbermen.  The  lumbermen  always  needed  the 
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banks,  but  the  banks  did  not  always  know  that  they  needed 
the  lumbermen ;  but  now,  with  the  greater  development  and 
more  substantial  character  of  the  lumber  business,  the  banks 
have  come  to  consider  lumbermen  as  among  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  you  how  dependent,  in 
these  days  of  large  operations,  the  lumberman  is  upon  the 
banks,  those  organizers  and  distributors  of  the  tangible 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  modern  large  manufacturing  plant  needs  back  of  it 
a  supply  of  timber  sufficient  for  operations  long  enough  to 
warrant  its  erection.  Fireproof  saw  mills  are  now  being 
constructed,  dry  kilns  of  fireproof  construction ;  railroads 
of  modern  type  are  built  and  equipped  to  supply  these  mills. 
The  modern  saw  mill  town  itself  bears  slight  resemblance 
to  the  huddle  of  shanties  which  at  one  time  used  to  gather 
around  a  saw  mill.  The  ordinary  saw  mill  employee  of 
today  must  have  his  house  with  electric  lights,  bath  room, 
running  water,  sewerage  and  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
Hence,  what  was  formerly  (outside  of  the  timber)  classed 
as  comparatively  small  accessories,  have  come,  in  the  modern 
saw  mill  operations  as  described  above,  to  amount  to  as 
much  in  dollars  and  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  timber  itself. 

All  of  the  things  enumerated  above  mean  a  cash  outlay, 
and  cannot,  like  the  timber,  be  purchased  on  long  time.  The 
materials  and  labor  for  the  railroads,  for  the  saw  mills,  for 
the  planing  mills,  for  the  dry  kilns,  the  houses,  hotels,  etc., 
call  for  cash.  All  of  these  things  call  for  cash  payments 
and  make  it  necessary  for  the  lumbermen  who  would  be  up 
to  date  and  would  be  successful  under  modern  conditions,  to 
establish  and  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  bank. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  speaker  will  .hold  out  to  us  the 
hope  of  the  banks  formulating  even  more  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  lumber  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Charles  Janvier, 
vice-president  of  the  Canal-Louisiana  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Orleans. 
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BY  CHARLES  JANVIER,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  President :  Those  familiar  with  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  will  recall  that  interesting  scene  between  Dombey 
and  his  son  when,  after  a  long  quiet,  little  Paul  broke  the 
silence  with  the  abrupt  question:  “Papa,  what  is  money?” 

The  novelist  tells  us  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  disconcerted 
and  thrown  into  a  difficulty,  for  he  realized  that  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  return  to  such  a  question  am  answer  which 
would  convey,  in  a  concise  and  clear  manner,  to  his  old- 
fashioned  offspring,  a  just  estimate  of  such  a  complex  eco¬ 
nomic  subject. 

While  he  floundered  about,  subsequent  interrogatories  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  original  inquiry  was 
not  so  much  to  ascertain  what  money  itself  was  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  powers  it  possessed. 

When  the  flattering  invitation  to  address  this  convention 
on  the  “Common  Interests  of  Banks  and  Lumbermen” 
reached  me,  I  congratulated  myself  upon  the  good  fortune 
of  having  been  favored  with  a  subject  so  apparently  easy  of 
treatment. 

But  the  more  I  thought  upon  it  the  deeper  grew  the  con¬ 
viction  that  to  stick  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  superficial  text 
would  simply  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the  obvious, 
yielding  neither  interest  nor  profit  to  audience  or  speaker. 

Like  little  Paul’s  question,  the  soul  of  the  matter  lay  not 
upon  the  surface,  but  was  buried  deeper  down,  and  so  it 
seemed  to  me  that  wisdom  and  expediency  for  once  united 
in  the  conclusion  that  both  your  time  and  mine  would  be 
better  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  show  how  a  militant 
alliance  of  the  influences  commanded  by  the  banks  and  the 
lumbermen  would  further  and  prosper  the  common  interests 
of  both  than  in  reciting  what  these  common  interests  were. 
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THE  HIGHER  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BANK. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  the 
statement  that  very  few  persons  have  a  jnst  conception  and 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  higher  functions  of  a  bank 
— of  the  duty  it  owes  to  the  community  and  the  reciprocal 
duty  owed  to  it  by  the  community,  and  to  the  part  it  must 
take,  if  it  properly  fulfil  its  mission,  in  the  process  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  development  and  advancement. 

A  properly  conducted  bank  is  a  great  moral  force,  teach¬ 
ing  by  the  strength  of  example  the  sacredness  of  obligation 
and  the  value  of  system  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

A  bank,  while  being  the  safe  repository  and  careful  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  people’s  money,  is  at  the  same  time  the  trusted 
agent  through  whose  skilful  instrumentality  the  dormant 
balances  of  the  individual  members  of  the  community  are 
made  to  take  on  life  and  to  furnish  in  their  aggregate  form 
the  means  to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  motion,  and, 
by  giving  timely  and  substantial  encouragement  to  the  spirit 
of  legitimate  enterprise,  to  advance  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  enhance  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  society  at  large. 

To  carry  out  its  mission  satisfactorily  the  bank  must  earn 
and  possess  the  unrestricted  confidence  of  the  people,  not 
only  through  the  rectitude  of  its  practices  and  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  its  conduct,  but  through  the  constant  sound¬ 
ness  of  its  condition,  which,  being  unquestioned,  establishes 
beyond  cavil  or  peradventure  its  ability  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions  without  demur  or  hesitation. 

Through  the  healthy  growth  and  prudent  conservation  of 
its  resources  the  bank  should  be  ready  when  occasion  calls 
to  do  its  share  of  that  larger  service  which,  if  readily  and 
adequately  performed,  secures  to  meritorious  endeavor  the 
reward  of  successful  achievement,  which  in  turn  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community  by  the  increase  in  material  values 
and  to  the  well  being  of  the  people  by  opening  up  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  remunerative  employment. 
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SERVICE  DEPENDS  ON  SUPPORT  RECEIVED. 

Only  through  the  patronage  of  the  public  it  is  its  mis¬ 
sion  to  serve  can  the  bank  derive  its  means  of  support,  and 
its  ability  to  perform  satisfactory  service  must  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  support  it  receives. 

From  time  immemorial  the  maxim  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  has  been  held  to  be  theoretically  right, 
but,  unhappily,  the  honoring  of  the  maxim  more  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance  has  led  to  innumerable  ills,  it  is 
neither  my  desire  nor  province  to  discuss  at  the  present 
time. 

Like  the  laborer,  the  bank  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive 
fair  compensation  for  service  rendered.  Under  the  stress, 
however,  of  competition,  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of 
progress,  the  bank  is  compelled  to  yield  to  unjust  exactions 
which  reduce  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  remnant  the 
income  it  should  legitimately  receive. 

The  prudent  business  man  whose  vision  into  futurity  ex¬ 
tends  further  than  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  who  recognizes 
that  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  bi-lateral  precept,  should  realize 
that  his  power  to  expand  his  business  and  extend  its  opera¬ 
tions  must  depend  so  largely  upon  the  ability  of  his  bank  to 
meet  and  satisfy  his  requirements,  that  what  injures  the 
bank  must  of  necessity  injure  him. 

By  contributing  to  make  keener  the  edge  of  competition 
and  compelling  the  bank  under  its  stress  to  handle  his  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  loss,  tbe  short-sighted  business  man  may  derive  a 
small  immediate  advantage  and  make  a  niggardly  addition 
to  his  earnings.  But  he  has  created  and  encouraged  a  con¬ 
dition  whose  wasting  influence,  growing  greater  day  by 
day,  saps  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  bank  and  destroys 
its  capacity  to  give  him  at  a  moment  of  emergency  or  op¬ 
portunity  the  help  needed  either  to  avert  disaster  or  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  venture  pregnant  with  the  promise  of  profit  a 
thousandfold  greater  than  the  aggregated  sum  of  the  par¬ 
ings  shaved  of¥  each  day  from  the  fair  earnings  of  the  bank. 
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And  the  bank  is  obliged,  if  it  would  remain  alive,  to  make 
up  in  some  other  way  for  the  loss. 

This  other  way  involves  the  adoption  of  policies  and  the 
assumption  of  risks  not  contemplated  in  the  philosophy  of 
sound  and  safe  banking,  injecting  into  the  business  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  and  hazard  unbecoming  its  dignity  and  im¬ 
periling  its  safety. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  finance  whose  verity  none  can  dispute 
that  the  richer  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  an  investment 
the  poorer  the  security  and  the  greater  the  chance  of 
eventual  loss. 


undermining  factors. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  today  to  the  safety  of  our 
banking  institutions  is  the  payment  of  interest  upon  check¬ 
ing  balances,  and  the  inconsiderate  business  man  who  de¬ 
mands  it  of  his  bank  because  some  other  bank  has  offered 
to  do  so  becomes  an  apostle  of  demoralization  and  lays  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  financial  progress  and  soundness.  The 
practice  is  a  most  pernicious  one  and,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  cuts  both  ways  and  threatens  at  the  same  time  the 
capital  invested  in  the  bank  and  the  deposits  entrusted  to  it. 

Is  that  a  Utopian  dream  which  inspires  the  hope  that  some 
day  the  business  man  (no  matter  in  what  line  his  activities 
may  be  exercised)  will  awake  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his 
penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  attitude  towards  the  banking 
business  and,  recognizing  that  fair  service  merits  fair  com¬ 
pensation,  will  ally  his  influence  with  that  of  the  bank  to 
correct  or  at  least  modify  abuses  and  practices  which  under¬ 
mine  conservatism,  provoke  speculation  and  ensure  ultimate 
distress  ? 

The  lumber  business  as  well  as  the  banking  business  rests 
upon  and  its  operations  are  hedged  around  by  law. 

And  who  are  the  instigators  and  the  authors  of  the  laws 
which  control  and  govern  business? 
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BUSINESS  MEN  NEEDED  IN  POLITICS. 

Have  the  laws  been  framed  and  enacted  by  men  possess¬ 
ing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments  of  business  and  moved  by  a  genuine  and  sincere  pur¬ 
pose  to  encourage  its  healthy  growth  and  development?  or 
are  they  not  too  often  the  offspring  of  some  avenging  states¬ 
man  whose  ignorance  is  only  equaled  by  the  keenness  of  his 
inspiring  motive  to  have  some  fancied  wrong  righted  or 
some  imaginary  right  recognized  and  established? 

And  why  are  not  the  laws  which  regulate  business  framed 
and  enacted  by  business  men  ?  The  answer  is  easy :  Be¬ 
cause  business  men  as  a  rule  are  business  men  first  and  citi¬ 
zens  afterwards. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  threat  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  republican  institutions  and  the  maintenance  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  popular  government  than  the  abstention  of  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  from  participation  in  active,  practical 
politics. 

Under  our  form  of  popular  government,  political  parties 
are  a  necessity,  and  that  man  who  abstains  from  giving  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  political  parties  his  active  support 
— who  refrains  from  taking  part  in  the  councils  and  the 
work  of  his  party — is  recreant  to  the  duty  he  owes  his 
country,  his  neighbor  and  himself. 

Government  cannot  automatically  adminster  itself,  and 
its  administration  will  be  good  or  bad,  beneficient  or  malevo¬ 
lent,  according  to  the  character  and  the  abilities  of  the  men 
who  are  its  administrators. 

And  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  person  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  evils  which  flow  from  an  unwise 
or  corrupt  administration  of  government  is  the  citizen  who, 
engrossed  by  his  business  cares,  takes  no  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  complains  bitterly  if  these  are  not  conducted 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him. 

It  would  seem  as  though  he  expected  others  to  do  his 
duty  for  him  and  because  they  do  not  do  it  or  do  it  in  a 
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way  which  arouses  his  disapproval  he  is  justified  in  con¬ 
demning  them. 

neglect  of  civic  duties. 

We  are  a  money-loving  and  a  money-making  people.  Our 
capable  and  energetic  citizens  are  so  taken  up  with  their 
private  affairs  that  they  give  but  little  heed  and  less  time  to 
the  performance  of  their  civic  duties,  and  in  consequence 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  largely  committed 
to  men  who,  being  in  politics  from  other  than  purely  al¬ 
truistic  motives,  bend  their  energies  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  good  along  lines  which  are  calculated  first 
to  improve  and  develop  their  own  individual  interests. 

And  is  not  the  business  man  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  when  he  devotes  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his 
private  affairs  and  absolutely  neglects  the  public  welfare  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the  politician  and  to  condemn 
politics  as  something,  unclean  and  unworthy  of  the  touch 
of  good  and  clean  men.  If  politics  are  unclean  should  not 
that  be  a  controlling  reason  for  good  men  to  go  in  and 
make  them  clean?  Unclean  politics  means  unclean  govern¬ 
ment,  and  unclean  government  is  the  most  oppressive  handi¬ 
cap  with  which  legitimate  business  can  be  burdened.  Its 
blighting  influence  restricts  progress  and  expansion  and 
stifles  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry. 

The  performance  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  citi¬ 
zen  who  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  does  not  demand  either  wealth  or  genius  nor 
the  expenditure  of  much  labor  or  money. 

To  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  election  of  fit 
men  to  office  requires  less  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  less 
money  than  to  kill  an  obnoxious  measure  fathered  and 
pushed  by  an  unfit  man  whom  the  political  apathy  of  the 
average  citizen  has  permitted  to  seize  upon  the  power  of 
doing  harm. 

If  the  banker  or  the  lumberman,  whose  all  is  wrapped 
up  in  his  business  which  will  thrive  or  languish  as  the  law 
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which  governs  it  may  be  fair  and  generous  or  illiberal  and 
unjust,  is  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  exercising  active  influence  as  a  citizen  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  upright  and  capable  law-makers,  he  becomes  directly 
responsible  for  the  presence  in  public  life  of  the  grafter  and 
the  demagogue.  He  cannot  charge  it  to  the  alleged  im¬ 
purity  of  politics  and  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  politicians, 
for  politcs  would  not  be  impure  and  dishonest  politicians 
could  not  thrive  if  he  and  all  the  other  honest  and  respect¬ 
able  men  in  the  community  took  and  maintained  an  active 
and  constant  interest  in  practical  politics. 

But  unhappily,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not,  and  they  are  aroused 
from  their  apathy  only  when  some  grafter  or  some  dema¬ 
gogue  who  has  secured  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly 
introduces  a  bill  whose  enactment  into  law  will  seriously 
impair,  if  it  does  not  entirely  destroy,  the  value  of  their 
property,  or  place  such  restraints  and  burdens  upon  their 
business  as  to  cripple  and  perhaps  wreck  it. 

Then  is  there  mounting  in  hot  haste  and  hurrying  to  and 
fro.  Meetings  are  hastily  convened,  commercial  bodies 
breathlessly  called  upon  to  pass  strong  resolutions,  commit¬ 
tees  are  organized  to  proceed  instanter  to  the  Capitol,  the 
professional  lobbyist  is  pressed  into  immediate  service  and, 
after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  physical  effort,  hair-bleaching 
worry  and  money,  the  obnoxious  measure  is  finally  put  to 
sleep  and  the  proverbial  goose  resumes  her  altitudinous 
perch. 

HONEST  PROTECTION. 

The  feeling  that  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  that  it 
is  much  easier  and  much  more  expeditious  to  purchase  im¬ 
munity  from  legislative  attack  as  we  purchase  bread  and 
meat  than  to  secure  the  election  of  good  men  to  office  can¬ 
not  be  too  severely  reprobated. 

Wrong  cannot  be  righted  by  still  greater  wrong  and  the 
protection  and  security  obtained  through  nefarious  methods 
are  not  only  transitory  and  uncertain  while  they  last,  but 
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exposure — and  exposure  comes  soon  or  late — provokes  the 
retaliatory  resentment  of  an  outraged  public  conscience 
which  involves  in  common  distress  and  ruin  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  honest  wealth  and  honest 
business  may  be  honestly  protected — in  which  good  and 
honest  and  salutary  laws  may  be  enacted,  and  that  is  by 
the  election  to  public  office  of  upright  and  capable  men. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor  ; 

and  their  election  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  active 
and  honest  participation  bv  all  honest  and  good  men  in 
practical  every-day  politics. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words ;  In  your  dealings  with  your 
bank  practice  the  rule  of  “Live  and  let  live.”  Give  the 
bank  a  fair  chance  to  legitimately  grow  strong  in  order 
that  when  you  call  for  help  it  may  be  forthcoming,  not  only 
with  willingness,  but  in  form  and  volume  adequate  to  the 
need.  It  is  to  the  bank’s  interest  that  your  business  should 
thrive  and  it  should  be  to  your  interest  so  to  frame  your 
dealings  with  it  that  it  may  exercise  a  potential  influence 
in  advancing  your  prosperity.  Be  citizens  first  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  afterwards  ;  give  some  of  your  time,  a  little  of  your 
money  and  all  of  your  example  to  the  cause  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  which  always 
proceeds  from  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  there  will 
come  to  you  as  business  men  material  rewards  which  will 
dwarf  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  furnish  the  power 
to  grasp  and  turn  to  substantial  account  the  glowing  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  future. 

After  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Janvier  again  spoke  as  follows: 

NE|V  ORLEANS  AND  THE  PANAMA  EXPOSITION. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  which 
are  of  very  much  interest  to  us  here  in  New  Orleans.  The 
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people  of  New  Orleans  have  paramount  in  their  minds  at 
the  present  time,  the  holding  of  a  great  exposition  in  this 
city  in  1915,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  estimated,  by  those  who  are  competent  to  do  so,  that 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world 
in  1915.  That  its  cost  will  exceed  a  half  billion  dollars 
is  admitted  bv  those  who  have  an  intelligent  and  sufficient 
idea  of  its  magnitude,  but  that  the  price  will  be  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  good  that  will  follow  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  enormous  work,  a  work  most  stupendous 
in  its  inception,  but  a  great  deal  more  stupendous  in  its 
undertaking. 

I  believe  that  we,  of  the  American  nation,  can  assert,  with 
pardonable  pride,  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  pos¬ 
sesses  the  combination  of  money,  genius  and  courage  neces¬ 
sary  to  grapple  with  such  undertaking  and  carry  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Through  American  money,  Ameri¬ 
can  genius  and  labor,  the  great  and  splendid  but  unrealized 
dream  of  a  great  Frenchman  has  been  converted  into  a  liv¬ 
ing  fact,  into  a  still  more  splendid,  a  still  more  magnificent 
living  fact,  pulsating  with  the  promise  of  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  along  all  the  lines  of  commercial  endeavor. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  New  Orleans  is  the  place  where 
this  exposition  should  be  held.  We  believe  this  exposition 
should  be  the  place  where  the  products  of  these  great  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  brought  and  exhibited,  where  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  will  come  in  contact  may  establish  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  whose  importance  and  value  it  is  impossible  to  ap¬ 
proximate  at  the  present  time.  We  believe  New  Orleans 
to  be  the  logical  point  for  such  an  exposition.  She  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  “Hub  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,” 
and  the  geographical  position  which  warrants  that  designa¬ 
tion,  shows  that  when  the  canal  is  opened,  she  will  be  most 
accessible  from  all  points  along  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
Mistress  of  a  Harbor  capable  of  receiving  and  comfortably 
accommodating  the  fleets  of  the  world ;  and  we  believe 
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that  New  Orleans  is  and  will  be  the  great  natural  gateway 
through  which  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that 
great  heart  of  our  continent,  will  seek  the  new  markets 
opened  to  commercial  enterprise  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  through  which,  in  return,  the  products 
of  Central  and  South  America  will  seek  the  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

We  realize,  in  undertaking  this  exposition,  that  we  have 
assumed  great  responsibility,  but  we  have  assumed  it  with 
full  appreciation  of  what  that  responsibility  means.  We 
desire  to  assure  our  fellow  citizens  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  that  we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  carrying 
out  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  undertaking  of  this  expo¬ 
sition,  because  we  are  American  citizens,  and  we  ask  all 
American  citizens  to  give  us  their  earnest  support.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

Upon  motion,  a  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  o’clock  p.  m. 
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After  recess  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Hines  at  2  o’clock  p.  m. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  I  desire  now  to  announce  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

William  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

James  H.  Bloedel,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

E.  V.  Babcock,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Introducing  Mr.  James  D.  Lacey 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
the  last  formal  session  of  this  convention  should  contain  a 
feature  of  special  interest  to  us  all.  The  basis  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  stumpage.  The  trees  we  cut  into  lumber  constitute 
our  most  valuable  asset,  if  we  are  privileged  to  possess 
them.  Probably  there  are  none  here  so  young  and  with  so 
short  an  experience  in  the  lumber  business  that  they  have 
not  seen  and  noted  marked  changes  in  our  forest  supply, 
and  have  seen  and  perhaps  have  profited  by  the  advance  in 
values  of  stumpage.  The  oldest  of  us  no  doubt  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  lumber  manufacture  was  beginning  in  Michigan 
and  when  Wisconsin  wras  almost  an  untouched  forest ;  but 
those  forests  have  largely  gone,  so  far  as  their  pine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  centers  of  lumber  production  have  shifted 
elsewhere.  Even  within  a  few  years  we  have  seen  the  prices 
of  stumpage  in  some  sections  materially  advance.  The 
future  of  stumpage  values  is  of  interest  to  us,  because  the 
values  of  lumber  are  dependent  upon  stumpage. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  a  man  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience  in  these  lines ;  a  man  whose  timber 
operations  have  undoubtedly  exceeded  those  of  anyone 
else;  whose  transactions  have  covered  the  North  American 
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continent,  and  who  is  a  lumberman  as  well  as  a  timberman. 
I  hardly  need  to  introduce  him  to  you,  for  his  reputation 
for  ability  and  character  has  extended  to  wherever  timber 
stands  or  saw  mills  operate,  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  the  dean  of  the  timber  fraternity,  Mr. 
James  D.  Lacey. 
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BY  JAMES  D.  LACEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association :  When  I  accepted  your  kind 
invitation  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  “Future  of  Stumpage 
and  Lumber  Values,”  I  thought  the  task  an  easy  one,  and 
particularly  so  on  the  stumpage  proposition ;  but  the  more  I 
consider  the  subject,  the  more  do  I  realize  what  a  broad 
scope  it  covers  and  how  impossible  it  will  be  for  me  intelli¬ 
gently  to  discuss  it  in  all  its  details  in  the  few  moments  de¬ 
voted  to  this  purpose. 

The  word  “stumpage”  is  a  term  used  to  express  all  kinds 
of  timber  standing  in  the  tree,  but  it  covers  at  the  same 
time  so  many  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  wood  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  fixed  value  to  the  word, 
which  in  a  general  sense  expresses  standing  timber.  In 
order  to  discuss  the  subject  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
with  it  many  other  features  and  conditions  that  directly 
or  remotely  have  heretofore,  or  will  in  the  future,  affect  its 
value. 

The  general  impression  prevails  that  stumpage  is  ex¬ 
cessively  high  in  proportion  to  the  present  value  of  lumber. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  conditions  affecting  stumpage  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  controlling  the  price  of  lum¬ 
ber — one  being  held  as  a  permanent  investment  or  a  reserve 
asset,  while  the  other  is  a  commodity  that  is  immediately 
and  constantly  affected  bv  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  probably  no  one  commodity  that  has  varied  so  much 
in  value  during  the  past  fifty  years  as  stumpage,  although, 
if  we  trace  its  history  back  that  far,  we  will  find  that  the 
variation  has  always  been  upward,  never  downward.  In 
my  own  experience,  hemlock  stumpage  in  Pennsylvania 
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fifty  years  ago  was  really  a  waste  material,  the  bark  being 
the  real  product.  However,  as  the  dense  forests  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  penetrated  and  lumbering  came  to  be  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale,  the  value  of  stumpage  advanced  in 
keeping  with  the  demand  and  the  disappearance  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  supply,  until  what  is  left  there  today  is  worth  from  five 
to  eight  dollars  per  thousand. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  STUMPAGE  VALUES. 

Government  timberlands  were  to  be  had  in  Michigan  as 
late  as  the  year  1866  at  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre.  White 
pine  stumpage  in  Michigan  passed  the  dollar  mark  in  the 
early  70’s  and  advanced  to  $5  a  thousand  and  upwards  in 
the  year  1880.  In  the  year  1880  pine  stumpage  in  northern 
Minnesota  ranged  in  price  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  thousand, 
and  in  the  same  year  I  bought  shortleaf  pine  in  what  was 
then  known  as  “The  Irish  Wilderness”  in  southern  Missouri, 
at  5  cents  per  thousand.  Anywhere  in  the  Southern  coast 
states,  pine  stumpage  could  be  had  from  the  United  States 
Government  at  $1.25  per  acre  (about  10  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand)  and  from  the  state  governments  at  from  25 
cents  to  75  cents  per  acre.  As  you  all  know,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  stumpage  advanced 
very  rapidly  after  1880  until  reduced  transportation 
and  the  change  of  base  of  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
lumbermen  to  the  south  aided  in  the  development  of  that 
territory,  and  brought  southern  lumber  into  competition 
with  northern  white  pine.  The  same  condition  existed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  with 
practically  the  same  low  range  of  prices.  These  variations 
in  price,  however,  have  been  largely  due  to  the  change  of 
operating  centers  and  the  transferring  of  business  from 
the  high-priced  stumpage  localities  of  the  North  to  the 
cheaper-priced  stumpage  localities  of  the  South  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

High-priced  stumpage  has  followed  civilization  and  the 
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development  of  other  resources — not  preceded  them.  The 
pioneer  stumpage  buyer,  who  had  the  foresight  to  open 
the  trail  into  new  and  unexplored  regions,  was  the  one 
to  secure  for  himself  and  his  followers  the  benefit  of  mini¬ 
mum  stumpage ;  and  the  development  of  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  has  followed  in  his  wake,  as  the  exhausting  supply  in 
one  locality  changed  the  base  of  operations  to  a  more  un¬ 
developed  territory. 

Such  conditions,  however,  do  not  exist  to  any  extent 
today,  for  practically  the  entire  timber  area  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reached  by  rail  or  water  transportation, 
thus  making  available  the  stumpage  of  almost  every  locality, 
and  more  generally  creating  uniform  values,  and  at  the 
same  time  equalizing  the  price  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  has  cheapened, 
instead  of  increased,  stumpage  values,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  enormous  increase  in  stumpage  value,  it  has 
been  relative  only,  principally  due  to  the  conditions  stated. 
A  great  handle  has  been  made  out  of  high-priced  stumpage 
by  the  political  “Trust-Busters,”  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  stumpage  from  which  the  lumber  product  of  today  is 
cut  is  cheaper  than  the  stumpage  from  which  the  lumber 
product  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  cut.  You  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  statement,  if  you  think  back  and  remember 
that  the  lumber  producing  area  was  then  largely  confined 
to  the  white  pine  territory,  where  stumpage  was  selling  at 
from  $4  to  $7  per  thousand,  while  now  the  average  price 
of  stumpage  throughout  the  United  States  will  not  exceed 
$3.50  per  thousand,  although  it  will  vary  in  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality,  locality,  scarcity  and  availability  to  ship¬ 
ment,  from  50  cents  to  $20  per  thousand. 

FACTORS  ENTERING  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  query  naturally  is,  “What  makes  lumber  sell  at  from 
$10  to  $50  per  thousand?”  The  answer  is  “Quality  of 
product,  labor,  provisions,  supplies  and  transportation.” 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  paying  from  $15  to  $30  per 
month  and  board  for  mill  and  woods  hands,  and  giving  a 
bill  of  fare  consisting  of  pork  and  beans,  potatoes,  onions, 
white  and  corn  bread,  tea,  coffee  and  molasses,  served  on 
tin  dishes ;  now  we  are  paying  for  the  same  class  of  labor, 
but  not  as  efficient,  from  $30  to  $50  per  month  and  board, 
supplying  the  table  with  china  and  glassware  and  furnish¬ 
ing.  a  menu  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  furnished  by  the 
average  hotel  table.  Then  the  men  were  healthy,  hungry 
at  meal  times,  and  satisfied  with  their  food.  Now,  as  we 
all  know,  the  greatest  “kick”  in  the  business  comes  from 
the  men  about  the  food  furnished  at  the  company  boarding 
house. 

In  those  days,  water  transportation  from  the  mills  to 
the  large  consuming  centers  was  not  over  20  percent  of  the 
selling  price  of  the  lumber.  Today  rail  transportation  adds 
from  30  percent  to  100  percent  to  selling  cost  at  the  mill 
for  shipment  to  the  same  consuming  centers. 

WATERWAYS. 

Even  now  a  great  saving  could  be  made  by  water  ship¬ 
ment,  if  concerted  action  were  taken  and  proper  barge  lines 
and  terminal  facilities  were  established  on  the  rivers.  What 
we  really  need,  besides  a  reasonable  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  waterways  we  have,  is  the  securing  of 
adequate  docks,  landings  and  modern  methods  for  handling 
freight  quickly  at  low  cost,  and  enforced  interchange  of 
freight  by  the  railroads  with  the  water  routes.  There  was 
water  enough  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  years  ago  to  transport 
the  products  of  the  country  from  one  locality  to  another 
and  at  a  low  cost  per  ton.  This  same  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  could  be  utilized  again  if  we  were  to  employ  it,  instead 
of  wasting  time  and  money  in  talking  about  impossible 
waterways  and  depths  of  channels,  that  the  most  practical 
engineers  never  expect  to  see  established.  The  Illinois  Leg¬ 
islature  wasted  nearly  two  sessions  in  electing  a  United 
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States  Senator  and  wrangling  over  deep-water  projects,  and' 
adjourned  both  sessions  without  appropriating  money 
enough  to  keep  in  service  the  only  channel  between  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  when,  with  but  a  trifling  expenditure, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  from  La  Salle  to  Chicago 
could  be  made  navigable  for  suitable  barges  to  transport 
lumber  and  other  heavy  commodities  to  and  fro  between 
these  two  great  commercial  centers.  I  have  made  two 
round  trips  between  these  cities,  through  this  canal  and 
up  and  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  I  can  testify  that  the  canal  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  a  polluted  nuisance  to  the 
people  living  along  its  banks. 

REFORESTATION. 

No  matter  how  soon  we  start  in  to  duplicate  our  timbered 
areas  by  reforestation,  it  will  take  at  least  fifty  years  to 
grow  medium  size  soft  wood  trees,  which  will  produce  only 
low-grade  lumber;  and  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
years  to  obtain  large  high-grade  stock  from  the  same  trees ; 
and  in  the  more  valuable  woods,  such  as  cypress,  redwood, 
sugar  pine,  cedar,  spruce  and  fir,  the  period  will  run  from 
three  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  to  attain  the  present 
growth  of  these  old  forests.  As  stumpag.e  owners,  you 
know  that  these  are  indisputable  facts,  and  that  to  plant 
and  cultivate  a  forest  for  the  shortest  period  mentioned  it 
will  cost  with  interest  on  the  investment  and  other  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  stumpage,  and  the 
yield  will  be  chiefly  a  coarse-grained  common  grade  of  lum¬ 
ber.  When  you  go  beyond  that  period  for  harvesting  the 
crop,  you  make  the  operation  practically  an  economic  im¬ 
possibility.  No  matter  how  soon  we  begin,  or  to  what  extent 
we  replant,  the  original  old  growth  forests  now  remaining 
contain  the  only  large-sized  high-grade  timber  that  will  be 
available  for  ages  to  come.  Extravagant  waste  may  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  lumbermen  themselves  and  the  public  in 
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general  more  fully  realize  these  facts  and  regulate  produc¬ 
tion  accordingly,  but  cheap  stumpage  cannot  be  reproduced 
by  any  known  process  of  planting.  We,  therefore,  may 
be  assured  that  values  of  stumpage  produced  by  reforesta¬ 
tion  will  be  greater  than  the  present  average  price  now  ob¬ 
tained  for  lumber. 

Again,  as  a  growing  nation,  we  cannot  replant  the  entire 
cut-over  lands  of  present  timber  areas,  for  we  must  have 
more  food  products  to  supply  our  rapidly  growing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  areas  must  be  put  into 
cultivation  to  furnish  food  for  the  people.  Besides,  the 
arable  land  is  too  valuable  when  put  into  annual  crop  cul¬ 
tivation  to  replant  with  trees  and  wait  fifty  years  for  the 
crop.  This  applies  with  particular  force  to  the  southern 
states,  where  at  least  60  percent  of  the  timberland  is  more 
available  for  farming  than  tree  growing,  and  which,  under 
intelligent  cultivation  will  produce  an  annual  crop  of  greater 
value  per  acre  than  is  now  being  obtained  for  the  timber 
crop  that  is  being  removed.  There  are  also  large  areas 
that  should  be  planted  in  nut  and  fruit  producing  trees,  in¬ 
stead  of  replanting  again  with  timber. 

LUMBER  TRUST  IMPOSSIBLE. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  conservation  and  refor¬ 
estation  during  the  past  few  years,  but  practically  little  has 
been  done  in  the  matter.  The  waste  at  the  mill  and  in  the 
forest  today  is  greater  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  lum¬ 
ber  than  it  was  before  ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
ordered  an  investigation  of  that  giant  of  corruption,  the 
“Lumber  Trust,”  an  industry  which  includes  over  thirty- 
three  thousand  saw  mills,  47,000  firms  or  companies,  23,000 
wood-working  establishments  and  25,000  retail  dealers. 
What  a  pipe  dream  they  must  have  had,  to  imagine  that  a 
trust  in  restraint  of  trade  could  be  created  out  of  such  a 
vast  ownership.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  our  generation  to 
cheapen  lumber  but  confiscatory  legislation,  to  an  extent 
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that  partially  destroys  or  paralyzes  the  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  high-grade  lumber  must  inevitably  advance. 

UTILIZATION  OF  BY-PRODUCTS. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  waste,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  saving  that  should  be  made  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  waste  material  that  is  now  being  left  in  the  woods 
or  consumed  by  the  burner  at  the  mill.  Fully  25  percent 
of  the  tree  is  destroyed  by  methods  in  use  at  the  present 
time  that  might  be  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol,  at  a  low 
cost,  and  in  this  item  alone  there  would  be  a  saving  of  over 
forty  million  bushels  of  corn  that  are  now  being  consumed 
in  the  making  of  alcohol.  With  the  prevailing,  prices  for 
pork  and  corn,  I  know  that  this  saving  would  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  same  manner  we 
are  annually  wasting  wood-pulp  enough  to  more  than  supply 
the  country  with  all  the  paper  required,  and  enough  tur¬ 
pentine,  tar  and  rosin  from  the  pine  of  the  South  and  the 
fir  of  the  West  to  more  than  supply  the  country  with  those 
commodities.  This  question  of  waste  will  soon  have  to  be 
considered,  for  Canada  is  already  realizing  that  the  ex¬ 
tensive  cutting  of  pulpwood  is  destroying  her  forests  by  re¬ 
moving  the  small  growth  of  timber  used  for  pulpwood,  and 
depriving  her  of  her  method  of  cropping  the  land  every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  for  sawlog  timber,  as  she  has 
been  doing  and  thereby  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  stumpage.  Canada,  therefore,  will  probably  prohibit  the 
exporting  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States,  and  we  must 
either  destroy  the  young  growth  of  our  own  forests  or 
change  our  methods  of  doing  business  and  combine  the 
working  up  and  utilization  of  by-products  from  the  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  now  going  on  with  our  lumber  production. 

SLOW  TO  CHANGE  METHODS. 

Lumbermen  have  been  slow  to  change  their  methods 
from  simply  sawing  wood  to  the  larger  plan  of  combining 
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by-product  plants  with  that  of  the  saw  mill  operation.  It 
was  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  that  butchers  became 
packers,  and  packers  became  manufacturers  and  utilized  all 
the  material  formerly  wasted.  We  can  also  remember 
when  kerosene  oil  was  the  chief  product  of  petroleum,  while 
today  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  products  from  the  crude 
material.  Southern  lumbermen  will  have  to  look  back  but 
a  few  years  to  remember  when  cotton  seed  was  a  waste 
product,  and  not  even  considered  good  as  a  fertilizer.  Today 
it  is  one  of  the  valuable  food  products  for  man  and  beast. 
This  combination  of  saw  mill  and  by-product  plants  is  as 
essential  today  in  the  South  and  West  as  was  the  salt 
block  in  connection  with  the  saw  mill  in  Michigan,  and  it 
can  be  made  much  more  profitable  if  given  a  part  of  the 
thought  and  attention  we  now  devote  to  lumber  alone,  and 
it  will  proportionately  add  to  our  stumpage  and  lumber 
values  by  converting  into  a  valuable  product  the  portion  of 
the  tree  that  is  wasted  in  the  woods  or  destroyed  at  expense 
in  the  saw  mill. 

This  thoughtless  waste  of  25  percent  or  more  of  the  tree 
has  existed  in  the  past  because  there  was  plenty  of  low- 
priced  timber  to  draw  from  in  the  new  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  we  have  made  the  circle  from  New  England  to 
New  York  State,  then  to  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  Southern  states  and  then  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  where  our  timber  domain  ends,  and,  in 
order  to  get  the  full  value  from  what  is  left,  we  must  study 
the  most  practiced  methods  of  utilization,  and  apply  them 
to  the  purpose  while  the  opportunity  exists  to  add  a  profit 
to  our  remaining  forest  resources  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  that  obtained  in  the  past  from  lumber,  itself. 

TIMBERLAND  TAXATION. 

Taxation,  as  now  practiced,  has  a  pertinent  bearing  on 
future  stumpage  values.  As  taxes  are  now  assessed  against 
timberlands,  they  become  a  part  of  the  stumpage  cost  and 
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are  so  treated  by  the  owner  and  charged  with  compound 
interest  annually  added.  Therefore,  if  one  holds  a  tract  of 
timber  for  twenty  years,  he  adds  twenty  years’  taxes  and 
nineteen  years’  compound  interest  to  the  stumpage  cost, 
which  the  consumer  must  pay  when  he  buys  the  lumber; 
for  the  consumer  eventually  pays  the  bill,  whether  it  is  a 
free  trade  product  or  a  high  tariff  importation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  taxes  now  assessed  on  the  timberland 
are  transferred  to  the  manufactured  product  and  collected 
annually  from  the  lumber  sawed  and  shipped,  it  would  also 
be  absorbed  by  the  consumer;  but  as  a  rule  lumber  is  con¬ 
verted  into  buildings  or  other  permanent  improvements  that 
produce  an  income,  and  create  an  interest-bearing  invest¬ 
ment,  which  would  take  care  of  the  interest,  instead  of  com¬ 
pounding  the  taxes  and  interest  as  now  practiced,  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  stump- 
age  that  follows.  The  question  becomes  more  serious  when 
we  consider  that  during  the  last  five  years  taxation  on  tim- 
berlands  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  ioo  percent  to  500  percent. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  relating  to  the  future 
value  and  conservation  of  timber  is  how  to  overcome  the 
present  reckless  destruction  of  timber  and  other  combustible 
property  by  fire  that  now  exists  throughout  the  country.  In¬ 
surance  statistics  show  that  during  the  last  five  years  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were 
lost  by  fire,  independent  of  losses  sustained  through  the 
burning  of  timber.  The  loss  to  timberlands  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated,  but  if  exact  figures  could  be  shown  they  would  be 
startling.  Not  that  the  loss  of  the  old-growth  timber  is  so 
great,  but  the  destruction  of  the  small  trees  left,  and  the 
burning  of  the  new  growth,  makes  reforestation  impossible, 
for  it  destroys  what  it  takes  years,  and  in  many  cases,  cen¬ 
turies,  to  produce.  The  annual  burning  of  the  woods  in  the 
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South  before  cutting  operations  began  simply  destroyed  all 
the  down  trees  and  burned  out  the  brush  and  pine  straw, 
leaving  the  woods  clear  to  grow  grass  for  stock  raising,  but, 
now  that  daylight  has  been  let  into  the  southern  forests  by 
the  woodman’s  axe,  the  hazard  is  increased  and  forest  fires 
are  becoming  more  destructive  to  standing,  timber,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  partially  cut-over  lands,  where  the  tops,  limbs 
and  brush  remain  on  the  ground.  The  most  rigid  laws, 
however,  will  not  deter  the  fire-setter  in  his  thoughtless 
work.  The  people  will  first  have  to  be  educated  to  know 
that  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  timber  burned  the  com¬ 
munity  has  to  stand  a  loss  of  80  percent  in  labor  and  sup¬ 
plies  that  would  be  realized  if  the  timber  were  finally  manu¬ 
factured  into  lumber. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  fire  on  the  Pacific  slope 
has  been  the  homesteader  on  Government  lands,  where  the 
law  compels  him  to  clear  and  burn  over  a  certain  portion 
to  prove  up  his  claim  to  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
homestead  law  as  applied  to  timberlands  is  a  pernicious  law 
and  it  should  have  been  repealed  long  ago.  A  false  senti¬ 
ment,  however,  still  allows  it  to  remain  on  the  statute  books. 

With  all  the  restrictive  legislation  that  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  states,  practically  but  little  has  been  done  by  state 
governments  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire.  As  a  notable 
example,  the  State  of  Washington  with  a  forest  area  con¬ 
taining  four  hundred  billion  feet  of  standing  timber,  from 
which  is  being  produced  from  three  billion  to  four  billion 
feet  of  lumber  annually,  after  receiving  nearlv  50  percent 
of  its  total  revenue  by  taxation  from  this  industry,  appro¬ 
priates  the  munificent  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  year  towards  protecting  this  great  heritage  from  de¬ 
struction  by  fire. 

In  considering  the  future  of  stumpage  and  lumber  values 
there  are  too  many  “ifs”  surrounding  the  subject  to  make 
a  guess  valuable  for  future  reference.  If  we  continue  to 
increase  production  as  we  have  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
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will  be  some  time  before  the  demand  will  catch  up  with 
the  supply  and  advance  lumber  to  a  normal  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regulate  the  supply  in  keeping  with  the 
demand,  we  shall  soon  obtain  the  prices  that  should  pre¬ 
vail,  and  make  this  great  industry  a  profitable  one.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  mill  runs  while  the  builder  sleeps,  we  can 
look  for  present  conditions. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  over  the  stumpage  situation,  for 
nature  and  man’s  genius  always  have  supplied  a  substitute 
for  any  commodity  that  became  too  scarce  to  utilize,  and 
they  probably  always  will.  Besides,  the  present  supply  will 
take  care  of  us  for  the  next  few  hundred  years  at  least,  and 
in  the  meantime  tree-planting  will  have  been  practiced  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  need  of  the  world  for  lumber, 
in  connection  with  other  substitutes  that  shall  have  come 
into  use. 

fireproof  construction  and  lumber  values. 

It  is  evident  to  you  all  that  iron,  steel  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  lumber  for  many 
purposes,  and  properly  so,  but  this  does  not  mean  cheaper 
lumber  if  the  supply  is  regulated  to  the  demand.  Besides, 
the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  will  increase  instead  of  decrease 
as  time  goes  on.  Available  iron  ore  does  not  exist  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities.  From  a  reliable  source  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  more  thousands  of  feet  of  stumpage  in  sight  than 
there  are  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  so  the  rocks  and  clays 
seem  to  be  the  only  unlimited  supply  of  building  material 
from  which  we  have  to  draw. 

In  Germany,  where  fireproof  construction  is  obligatory 
for  all  kinds  of  building,  and  where  reforestation  is  prac¬ 
ticed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  section,  they 
have  a  price  for  stumpage  in  the  woods  that  would  make 
our  timber  owners  happy.  For  instance,  a  recent  quotation 
from  a  friend  in  Germany  shows  the  average  cost  of  stump¬ 
age  in  the  woods  as  follows : 
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Shortleaf  pine 

Spruce  . 

Beech . 

Oak  . 


$23  per  M. 
25  per  M. 
24  per  M. 
80  per  M 


to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  logging,  manufacturing 
and  transportation,  showing  that  substitution  of  fireproof 
material  for  wood  in  permanent  building  does  not  destroy 
the  many  other  uses  for  lumber,  or  cheapen  the  price  of 
reforested  stumpage.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Forestry  Congress  could  be  effective  in  working  out 
some  practical  plan  of  meeting  the  world’s  demand  for  for¬ 
est  products  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  supply.  In  the 
matter  of  transportation  alone,  large  sums  could  be  saved 
by  cooperation  in  the  distribution  of  lumber  from  the  near¬ 
est  producing  centers  to  the  consumer.  The  stumpage  prop¬ 
osition  is  not  a  local  one,  for  the  remaining  forests  of  the 
world  are  almost  a  known  quantity.  Interest,  therefore, 
in  the  disposition  of  the  product  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  international.  If  production  and  distribution  were  regu¬ 
lated,  lumber  could  be  delivered  at  the  lowest  transportation 
cost  and  manufactured  from  the  high-priced  stumpage  sec¬ 
tions  first,  where  the  high  carrying  charges  require  that  it 
be  manufactured,  and  the  land  be  replanted  in  trees  or  other 
crops,  as  soil  and  other  conditions  may  indicate. 


immense  virgin  timber  areas. 

The  vast  forests  of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  as  yet  practw 
cally  untouched.  From  a  recent  English  Consular  report 
1  note  the  following  figures  on  surveyed  forest  areas : 


European  Russia  . 228,000,000  acres 

Caucasus  .  8,000,000  acres 

Asiatic  Russia  . 194,000,000  acres 

430,000,000  acres,  with  465,000,000  acres  unsurveyed  forest 
lands,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  There  are 
other  forests  in  European  Russia  owned  as  follows :  Im¬ 
perial  appanages,  private  land  owners,  peasants,  joint  stock 
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companies,  factories,  churches,  etc.,  amounting  to  201,- 
410,000  acres,  with  the  given  percent  of  forest  55  percent. 
The  large  timber  acres  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America  are  as  yet  in  a  virgin  state,  owing  to  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  ;  but  as  our  own  stumpage  diminishes  and  higher 
prices  prevail,  these  countries  will  be  developed,  and  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  draw  from  them  for  the  additional 
quantity  of  stumpage  we  may  require,  should  such  a  need 
arise  before  our  reforested  areas  reach  a  commercial  stage 
of  growth. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  say  that  no  one  can  forecast  the 
definite  value  of  stumpage,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  in  the  long  run,  no  elemental  substance  will  be  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  reproduction.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention.  (Applause.) 

Publishing  Official  Proceedings  in  Book  Form 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  after  listening  to  the  carefully 
prepared  papers  presented  to  us  since  yesterday  morning,  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  along  the  lines  of  our  publicity  feature,  we  can  well 
afford  to  consider  favorably  having  the  entire  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  printed  in  book  form,  containing  all  the  papers  and 
addresses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  in  them.  The 
publication  might  be  sent  to  every  public  library  in  the  United 
States ;  to  every  club  of  the  various  large  cities,  and  it  might  be 
sent  out  in  various  other  ways  to  the  readers  of  the  country,  so 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  what  we  have  listened 
to.  While  a  scheme  of  that  kind  would  cost  possibly  five  hundred 
dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  money  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  good  it  would  do  us,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  if  you  would  give  this  a  moment’s  thought  and  see  if  we 
cannot  pass  a  motion  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
idea.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  hurriedly,  but  I  feel  it  is 
worth  taking  advantage  of.  We  cannot  hope  to  have  the  lumber 
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journals  disseminate  this  information.  We  know,  in  a  measure, 
what  has  been  said  here,  but  the  readers,  the  thinking  men,  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  these  addresses  and  they  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  our  lumber  papers.  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  by  without  making  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  this  suggestion.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  entertain 
a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Beckman  :  I  would  suggest,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  some  of  the  best  addresses  bearing  on  the  different  topics 
be  put  into  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  House  of  Representatives,  senators, 
the  President  and  his  cabinet. 

President  Hines  :  Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  the  best 
addresses.  According  to  my  idea,  they  are  all  worthy  of  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  one  book.  Sending  them  to  senators  and  representatives 
is  a  good  idea,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  attempt  the  task  of 
singling  out  the  best  ones.  I  think  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
are  worth  being  printed  in  a  suitable  book  form.  I  think  some  of 
the  papers  have  touched  upon  the  subject  that  we  cannot  expect 
something  for  nothing.  We  have  got  to  spend  money,  and  I  hope 
this  will  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Babcock  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
question  which  our  chairman  has  so  tenderly  touched  on  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  would  take  pleasure  in  offering  a  resolution 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair  be  carried  out  and  that  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  printed  and  disseminated  as  the  Chair  suggests. 

Capt.  J.  B.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  second  the  motion, 
and  in  seconding  the  motion  I  will  say  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  need  a  publicity  bureau  and  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
have  what  has  been  said  here  read  by  the  multitude,  who  will  not 
get  it  from  our  trade  journals,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  I  believe  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Georgia, 
has  some  remarks  to  make. 
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Memorial  to  James  Elliott  Defebaugh 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shippen  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  While  we 
are  all  talking  of  the  living,  I  think  it  is  well  to  speak  of  the  dead. 
There  is  one  who  has  left  our  midst  within  the  last  year  who  was 
always  a  champion  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  our  craft,  who 
was  always  on  the  firing  line  when  we  needed  him,  and  I  think  he 
really  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  good  of  our  cause.  I  refer  to  James 
E.  Defebaugh,  who  conducted  the  tariff  campaign  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  before  Congress  at  Washington, 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  a  hospital  rather  than  there.  He  did 
his  wortk  faithfully  and  well  and  worked  hard.  I  was  with  him  in 
Washington  at  a  time  when  he  was  working  hard  and  when  he 
took  his  stenographer  to  the  table  and  worked  while  waiting  for 
his  meals.  Before  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  United  States,  at  Cincinnati,  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  resolution  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  and  passed  by  that  association,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  this  association  at  this  time  should  take  similar  action, 
either  of  its  own  accord,  or  cooperate  with  us  in  accomplishing 
the  desire  here  expressed.  This  meeting  has  brought  forth  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  have  confronted  us  that 
we  have  to  meet  and  wage  war  on  to  carry  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
education,  so  as  to  put  our  product  and  our  interests  in  a  proper 
light,  that  we  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past;  and  we  must  encourage  the  work  of  our  champions.  There 
have  been  many  who  have  given  their  valuable  time  and  substance 
to  further  the  ends  of  our  organization,  but  I  think  it  is  no  more 
than  fitting  that  when  we  do  have  one  go  down  in  the  ranks  that 
we  should  in  some  substantial  manner  recognize  his  worth  and  what 
he  has  done  for  our  interests. 

The  resolution  as  adapted  to  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  as  follows : 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  James  Elliott  Defebaugh,  late  editor  of  the 
American  Lumberman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  a  life-long  friend  and 
indefatigable  worker  for  the  interests  of  the  lumber  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States;  and, 
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WHEREAS,  We  believe  that  his  death  was  largely  brought 
about  by  his  arduous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  lumber  industry, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  tariff  hearing,  early 
in  1909,  as  a  result  of  which  the  existing  tariff  on  lumber  was 
reduced  but  slightly,  when  evidently  it  would  have  been  taken  off 
entirely  but  for  such  efforts;  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  lumber  industry  in  general,  and  the  members 
of  this  association  in  particular,  have  lost  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Defebaugh,  a  strong  and  able  co-worker;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  this  association  take  steps  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  that  in  some  substantial  form  will  attest  to  the  appreci¬ 
ation  the  lumbermen  entertain  of  the  works  and  worth  of  James 
Elliott  Defebaugh;  and,  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  That  the  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  to 
establish  the  aforesaid  memorial. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  endorse  every  word 
the  speaker  has  said.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Mr.  Defe¬ 
baugh  at  Washington  during  the  campaign  for  the  retention  of  the 
tariff.  I  was  with  Mr.  Defebaugh  about  six  months;  went  from 
Washington  to  Seattle  in  July,  leaving  Mr.  Defebaugh  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  charge  of  the  work.  When  I  returned  Mr.  Defebaugh  was 
taken  to  Chicago,  where  he  died.  The  lumbermen  of  the  country 
are  often  charged  with  being  hard-hearted  business  men,  without 
much  thought  except  for  the  almighty  dollar;  but  I  am  sure  the 
lumbermen  have  as  high  sentiments  of  gratitude  as  any  other  class 
of  people,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  express  it  in  any 
more  fitting  way  than  to  adopt  such  a  resolution  as  the  gentleman 
has  offered,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  record  as  recommending 
a  suitable  memorial  to  Mr.  Defebaugh. 

Mr.  Bloedel:  I  want  to  say,  for  the  Pacific  Coagt,  that  we 
heartily  second  the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
We  always  viewed  Mr.  Defebaugh  as  one  of  our  best  and  ablest 
friends.  He  constantly  championed  our  cause,  whether  it  was  against 
unjust  railroad  rates,  unjust  discrimination  in  tariffs,  or  any  other 
matter;  he  was  with  us  heart  and  soul,  and  when  James  Elliott 
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Defebaugh  said  he  was  your  friend,  he  was  your  friend.  You  could 
count  on  him,  and  we  from  the  Pacific  Coast  want  to  say  that  we  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  sentiment  than  that  expressed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia.  We  heartily  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  further  remarks  ? 
If  not,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  will  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  act  upon  the  resolution.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  be  asked 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Defebaugh  with  his  serious  malady,  and  I  assure 
you  it  was  a  sad  duty,  because  he  wanted  to  carry  out  his  life  work. 
1  think  in  appointing  the  committee  we  should  appoint  the  presidents 
of  each  of  our  affiliated  organizations,  having  for  their  chairman 
Mr.  L.  K.  Baker,  president  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Gilchrist:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Carrier 
to  suggest,  regarding  the  committee  you  have  just  appointed,  that 
each  president  of  the  affiliated  organizations  be  allowed  to  appoint  a 
substitute,  if  he  should  so  desire.  Some  of  our  presidents  are  pretty 
well  occupied. 

President  Hines  :  I  think  the  suggestion  a  very  good  one,  and 
that  will  be  understood. 

Sprinklered  Risks  and  Interinsurance 

President  Hines  :  I  believe  a  suggestion  was  made  yesterday 
that  we  hear  from  an  insurance  representative  in  regard  to  the 
sprinkler  system.  Is  he  present? 

Mr.  U.  S.  Epperson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  was  not  here  when  the  question  was  raised  in  regard  to 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  stock  companies  to  pay  the  loss  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  I  think  the  discussion  was  on  the  supreme  court 
decision,  and  the  question  of  safeguarding  the  insurance  contract. 
I  will  say  to  you  that  the  remedy  is  to  practice  interinsurance.  Inter¬ 
insurance,  stripped  of  all  sophistries,  means  simply  this:  It  brings 
the  benefits  to  all  owners  of  mills  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
would  come  to  one  owner,  were  he  the  possessor  of  all  of  the  mills. 
That  is  all  that  interinsurance  can  accomplish.  If  one  man  owned  all 
of  the  saw  mills  or  lumber  manufacturing  plants,  being  a  man  of 
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affairs,  he  would  not  buy  insurance  from  anybody,  because  he  would 
then  be  the  possessor  of  fire  insurance  at  its  lowest  possible 
first  cost.  His  premium  would  be  the  exact  amount  of  his 
loss  by  fire  each  year,  and  he  would  ascertain  his  rate  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  at  hazard  into  that  which  he  lost.  No 
company,  no  organization,  no  insurance  plan  of  any  kind  could 
furnish  to  that  man  his  fire  insurance  so  cheaply  as  he  then  pos¬ 
sesses  it.  He  would  not  need  to  keep  books  on  it  unless  he  wanted 
to.  It  is  what  business  men  call  “carrying  your  own  insurance.” 

Under  a  plan  for  interchanging  insurance  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  medium  through  which  to  accomplish  this  same  result.  Through 
the  accident  of  ownership,  one  man  does  not  own  all  of  the  lumber 
manufacturing  plants.  There  is  a  difference  in  interest  due  to  the 
different  ownerships,  but  the  accident  of  ownership  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  affect  the  physical  hazard.  The  fire  hazards  are  not 
changed.  The  number  of  fires  or  the  extent  of  fires  is  not  altered 
by  the  accident  of  ownership.  It  is  the  property  that  burns  or 
that  is  safeguarded  from  burning,  no  matter  who  owns  it. 

Some  business  men  hesitate  about  interchanging  indemnity  with 
others,  under  this  plan,  because  of  what  they  regard  as  uncertain 
and  unknown  liability.  If  those  who  hold  that  prejudice  would 
only  stop  to  think'  a  moment,  they  would  see  very  clearly  that  since 
all  are  interchanging  indemnity  with  each  other,  the  total  liability 
created  is  always  the  identical  sum  as  the  total  amount  of  indem¬ 
nity  furnished.  It  exemplifies  the  theory  that  you  cannot  lift  your¬ 
self  up  by  your  bootstraps,  and  as  there  is  no  extraneous  source 
in  an  interinsurance  enterprise  to  procure  indemnity  the  liability  is 
always  the  same  as  the  indemnity. 

Stock  company  insurance  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  inter¬ 
change  of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  policy  carriers,  because  if  the 
current  premiums  that  the  policy  carriers  themselves  supply  fail  to 
meet  the  losses,  the  policies  become  unsound.  Interinsurance  is 
getting  back  to  original  principles.  It  is  the  soundest  insurance 
that  exists. 

The  authority  to  practice  interinsurance  is  contained  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  power  of  attorney  and  agreement,  which  bestows 
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upon  an  individual,  known  as  the  manager,  the  power  to  cause  the 
participants  to  exchange  indemnity  with  each  other.  If  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  properly  drawn  it  will  include  a  provision  reserving  to  the 
policy  carriers  themselves,  through  an  advisory  committee  of  their 
own  number,  annually  chosen  by  them,  complete  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Interinsurance  Exchange.  The  manager,  acting  under 
such  an  instrument,  is — and  should  be — the  servant  of  those  who 
are  thus  cooperating  to  equalize  misfortune  by  fire,  and  a  decision 
by  the  advisory  committee,  composed  of  fellow  lumber  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  be  binding  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising 
over  a  claim,  policy  carriers  may  be  sure  that  such  a  committee, 
chosen  by  themselves,  will  not  take  refuge  behind  a  mere  tech¬ 
nicality  to  evade  a  just  claim,  but  will  decide  as  the  facts  warrant. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  case  in  the  state  of  Washington:  First 
of  all,  restrictive  clauses  and  warranties  are  necessary  in  contracts  of 
insurance,  the  same  as  the  terms  are  necessary  in  any  other  kind  of 
a  contract.  As  I  understand  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Washington,  the  assured  was  denied  his  money  on  the  theory  that, 
having  violated  the  sprinkler  warranty  clause,  which  required  him  to 
keep  the  sprinkler  equipment  always  in  perfect  working  order,  there 
being  a  period  of  time  that  it  was  not  in  working  order,  though 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  sprinkler  equipment  was  working,  the  policy 
had  been  voided  at  the  time  the  sprinkler  equipment  was  allowed 
to  remain  out  of  condition. 

There  are  precedents  in  this  country  for  that  kind  of  a  decision. 
I  have  not  the  necessary  data  with  me  to  look  them  up,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  decision  of  that  character. 

You  gentlemen  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  remedy 
might  be  suggested  for  the  thing  that  happened  out  there.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  legislation  through  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  I  think  a  law  could  be  enacted  that  would  make  it  impossible 
absolutely  to  void  a  policy  on  account  of  temporary  failure  to 
comply  with  a  restrictive  clause  or  warranty  contained  in  it,  pro¬ 
vided  no  loss  occurred  during  the  temporary  time  when  the  restric¬ 
tive  clause  was  being  violated.  In  other  words,  the  policy  would 
automatically  restore  itself  when  there  was  compliance  again  with 
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the  conditions  in  the  policy,  no  loss  having  occurred  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  being  violated.  If  the  sprinkler  system  was  in  working 
order  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  is  perfectly  patent  to  my  mind  that 
there  was  moral  obligation  to  pay  that  loss,  because  no  loss  occurred 
by  reason  of  the  failure  temporarily  to  comply. 

There  is  another  way  that  the  difficulty  can  be  remedied.  It  can 
be  remedied  by  inserting  a  blanket  clause  in  the  form  of  the  policy 
providing  for  just  such  an  emergency,  which  would  state  in  effect 
that  all  of  the  restrictive  clauses  and  warranties  in  the  policy  would 
be  restored  and  the  policy  would  not  be  voided  provided  no  loss 
occurred  during  the  temporary  violation  of  any  one  of  them. 

These  clauses  that  appear  in  the  policies,  in  the  main,  have  been 
found  to  be  necessary.  However,  some  of  them  I  have  always 
considered  as  almost  confiscatory  and  there  is  very  much  in  the 
statutes  of  our  states  governing  insurance  that  is  very  unfair,  both 
to  the  insured  and  the  companies  that  furnish  the  insurance.  The 
trend  of  legislation,  to  my  mind,  is  absolutely  wrong.  Every  year 
millions  of  dollars  are  paid  by  insurance  companies  to  the  insurance 
commissioners,  and  to  states  as  fees,  for  which  policy  carriers  get 
no  adequate  return,  'lhere  is  very  much  that  might  be  said  along 
those  lines,  but  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  I  believe  the  next  matter  is  a  .report  from 
the  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance  Contracts,  J.  H.  Bloedel,  chairman. 

Mr.  Bloedel:  That  subject  has  been  fully  discussed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  now  that  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Epperson. 

Recommending  Appointment  to  Proposed  Court  of 
Commerce 

President  Hines:  There  is  another  subject — in  regard  to  the 
Hon.  W.  A.  Wimbish,  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Stillwell:  Air.  Chairman,  the  committee  offers  the 
following  resolution : 

WHEREAS,  It  is  understood  that  a  new  United  States  Court  of 
Circuit  Court  Jurisdiction,  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
probably  will  be  established;  and, 
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WHEREAS,  The  Hon.  William  A.  Wimbish,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a 
lawyer  eminently  qualified  by  his  unusual  legal  attainments,  his 
judicial  temperament,  his  force  of  character  and  his  loyalty  to 
sound  principles  of  justice  and  equity;  and, 

WHEREAS,  He  has  especial  experience  regarding  railroad  mat¬ 
ters,  which  experience  has  extended  throughout  the  entire  country; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  convention  assembled,  this  20th  day  of  April,  1910,  does 
hereby  add  its  endorsement  to  those  of  the  bar  and  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  and  respectfully  requests  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  give  favorable  consideration  to  Mr.  Wimbish  as  a 
member  of  said  court;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  manager  of  this  association  be  hereby 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and 
to  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wimbish. 

WILLIAM  B.  STILLWELL, 

S.  H.  FULLERTON, 

J.  H.  BLOEDEL. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Opening  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory 

President  Hines  :  Captain  White,  did  you  have  some  further 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  forest  products  laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  at  this  time,  so  as  to  encourage  attendance 
upon  it? 

Capt.  J.  B.  White:  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Conservation  Committee  of  this  organization  and  others 
attend,  if  they  can,  by  invitation  of  this  Conservation  Committee, 
including  all  the  officers  of  this  organization,  the  dedication  of  this 
building  in  Madison  on  June  4th.  I  believe  that  date  was  given 
me  by  the  president.  I  have  a  report  to  make  of  the  Conservation 
Committee.  Is  that  in  order  now? 

President  Hines  :  A  great  many  gentlemen  here  may  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  purpose  of  the  laboratory  is.  I  think  you  might  give 

a  few  minutes’  talk  on  its  purpose. 
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Captain  White:  I  think  Mr.  Rhodes  is  more  familiar  with  that 
enterprise  than  I  am. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes:  The  United  States  Forest  Service  decided  to 
concentrate  all  of  its  laboratory  work  at  one  central  point  in  the 
United  States,  the  work  or  research  in  timber  investigations, 
pathological  and  scientific,  the  investigation  of  fungus  rot,  study 
of  insects,  and  so  forth.  In  that  work  the  Forest  Service 
has  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  erected  at  Madison  a  large  building 
for  this  purpose,  costing  the  state  $40,000  to  $50,000,  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  will  send  to  Madison  about  forty  scientists 
to  take  up  permanently  work  along  those  lines.  This  work  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  lumbermen  and  timber  owners  of  the  United 
States.  This  laboratory  is  to  be  opened  with  a  formal  dedication 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  an  invitation  is  being  extended  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  all  timber  owners 
and  lumbermen  to  be  present  at  that  time.  Several  organizations 
will  send  delegations. 

Endowment  of  Chair  in  Yale  Forest  School 

President  Hines  :  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  now,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  to  make  a  report  about  the  matter  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
brought  up  at  a  previous  meeting? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  $25,000  has  been  now 
subscribed  and  guaranteed  toward  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of 
applied  forestry  and  practical  lumbering  at  the  Yale  Forest  School, 
I  am  authorized  by  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  to  state  that  he  and  his 
interests  will  give  the  $10,000  remaining  as  soon  as  the  $25,000  is 
paid  in ;  and  that  will  complete  the  $100,000,  as  I  understand  it. 
(Applause.) 

President  Hines  :  It  is  very  gratifying,  indeed,  for  Professor 
Graves  to  be  here  and  be  able  to  leave  knowing  that  that  fund  has 
been  completed.  Last  night  he  telegraphed  to  the  president  of  Yale 
that  the  $100,000  had  been  completed,  and  contingent  upon  that  he 
stated  that  they  would  receive  $100,000  from  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
$100,000,  I  believe,  from  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  So  you  can  appreciate 

what  the  $100,000  raised  by  the  lumbermen  really  means  as  a  foun- 
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dation.  Now,  I  believe,  Captain  White,  yon  might  favor  us  with 
your  report  of  the  Conservation  Committee. 

Report  of  Conservation  Committee 

Captain  White:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  committee 
that  was  authorized  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  organization  in 
Seattle  was  finally  appointed  last  December  in  Chicago,  and  we  met 
there  for  the  first  time  and  elected  a  secretary  and  some  officers 
and  did  some  preliminary  work;  we  went  on  to  Washington,  and 
the  second  meeting  was  here,  yesterday.  This  is  the  report  that 
was  adopted  by  your  committee. 

Captain  White  then  read  the  following  report,  couched  in  the 
form  of  preamble  and  resolutions,  which,  on  motion,  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  FOR  ADOPTION. 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  uniform  laws 
among  the  States,  in  the  interest  of  forest  growth,  conservation  and 
protection  from  forest  fires,  and  for  an  equitable  and  helpful  system 
of  taxation  which  will  make  possible  the  conservative  handling  of 
standing  timber;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  United  States  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  recommend  a  practical 
working  plan,  adapted  to  the  forest  growth  of  the  various  timber 
regions,  and  that  their  legal  department  be  asked  to  formulate 
suitable  uniform  bills,  that  when  enacted  into  law  by  the  different 
State  Legislatures,  shall  give  to  the  country  the  relief  and  protec¬ 
tion  necessary;  and, 

WHEREAS,  It  is  definitely  known  that  the  forests  are  being  cut 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  reproduced;  therefore,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  any  fair  and  just 
plan  for  conserving  the  forests,  and  will  welcome  and  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  any  feasible  suggestions  from  the  Forest  Service  or 
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other  government  officials,  looking  to  any  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  urging  that  these  suggestions  be  made  in  the  near  future, 
thereby  making  possible  the  betterment  of  conditions  which  are 
known  to  be  detrimental  to  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt  those  methods  of  handling  timber- 
lands  which  shall  tend  to  perpetuate  the  forests  as  rapidly  as  the 
development  of  economic  conditions  make  it  possible  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  financial  loss.  And  we  further  urge  upon  the  National  and 
State  governments  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  taking  over 
and  reafforestation  of  land  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  which  is 
impossible  through  private  agencies,  and  thus  produce  a  resource  of 
growing  value  to  posterity  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  State  or 
National  revenue  for  the  future. 

And,  further,  since  the  elimination  of  waste  is  as  truly  conserva¬ 
tion  as  the  growing  of  trees,  we  heartily  approve  the  efforts  of  the 
government,  through  the  Forest  Service,  to  develop  methods 
whereby  material  now  wasted  may  be  put  to  use,  or  for  prolonging 
the  life  of  forest  products,  and  urge  a  continuation  of  such  research 
and  a  liberal  appropriation  by  the  government  for  their  support. 

J.  B.  WHITE,  Chairman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  IRVINE,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

EDWARD  HINES,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  L.  KAUL,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  LEWIS  THOMPSON,  Houston,  Tex. 

J.  E.  RHODES,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

GEORGE  K.  SMITH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manager  Bronson  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  follow  certain  instructions  given  me  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  on  Monday.  There  was  laid  before  them  by  myself  a 
letter  received  from  the  president  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  it  be  so 
referred.  The  Board  of  Governors  found  it  so  interesting  in  its 
character  and  in  its  contents  and  worthy  of  so  much  study  that  they 
instructed  me  to  read  it  before  the  convention  prior  to  final  adjourn¬ 
ment.  I  will,  therefore,  now  read  it  to  you. 
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Forest  Taxation  and  Utilization  and  Prevention  of  Waste 

Mr.  Leonard  Bronson,  Manager, 

277  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir  :  A  statement  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  Cincinnati,  February  2nd,  that  many  states  were 
prohibited  by  constitutional  provisions  from  exempting  from 
taxation  lands  which  are  set  apart  for  the  reproduction  of 
forests  by  individuals,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
many  of  those  present  that  public  sentiment  would  be  rather 
slow  in  accepting  or  demanding  that  these  provisions  be 
changed — and  questionable,  if  ever,  in  some  states. 

It  was  further  developed  that  unless  tax  exemptions  could 
be  obtained  upon  lands  set  apart  for  the  reproduction  of 
forests  by  individuals  that  such  use  of  land  would  be  unat¬ 
tractive  from  a  financial  standpoint,  as  the  present  system 
of  taxation  would  absorb  all  possible  future  revenue  long 
before  the  timber  could  be  developed  much  beyond  mere 
saplings. 

Futhermore,  many  people  view  with  concern  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  abuse  of  such  a  system  under  private  ownership, 
and  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Government  to  withdraw  great  areas  of  land  from 
taxation. 

It  is  a  well-acknowledged  fact  that  the  present  system  of 
taxation  has  forced  the  cutting  of  many  timber  tracts  which 
would  otherwise  be  standing  today  and  which  would  extend 
greatly  our  timber  resources,  a  subject  of  which  the  present 
Forest  Service  is  so  solicitous  and  whose  efforts  to  obtain 
this  desired  result  seem  to  be  misdirected. 

Just  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  taxation  exists,  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  reproduction  of  forests,  or  the 
selecting  of  only  mature  trees  for  removal  to  manufacture, 
allowing  immature  trees  to  remain  for  future  harvesting 
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as  now  encouraged  by  the  Forest  Service,  will  prove  un¬ 
profitable,  and  this  is  the  misdirected  effort  I  refer  to.  But 
I  do  believe  that  the  Service  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  forests  by  creating  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  favorable  to  modifying  the  present  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  prevent  the  rapid  cutting  of  the  present  crop 
of  timber  through  their  very  efficient  Bureau  of  Publicity. 

Another  large  field  in  which  the  Service  can  make  itself 
of  inestimable  value,  were  it  to  view  it  more  favorably  than 
heretofore,  is  that  branch  of  forest  conservation  which 
stands  for  the  utilization  and  prevention  of  waste  of  our 
present  supply  of  timber.  This  seems  a  more  important 
branch  of  the  conservation  policy  than  the  planting  of  trees ; 
one  which  should  appeal  to  the  present  generation,  and 
especially  lumbermen.  The  planting  of  trees  seems  a  pro¬ 
ject  suitable  only  for  government  exploitation,  while  the 
utilization  and  prevention  of  waste  of  our  timber  is  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  broad  subject  and  its  field  is  a  fertile  one  for 
thought.  No  one  individual  can  do  it  justice.  There  are 
opportunities  for  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the  forester,  the 
scientist  and  the  statesman,  and  it  will  require  the  concerted 
action  of  these  and  many  others  to  completely  develop  all 
of  its  phases. 

PROBLEMS  INVOLVED. 

In  solving  this  problem,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  questions  which  confront  us.  The  prevention  of  forest 
fires;  to  stop  the  excessive  waste  of  forest  products  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  in  the  woods,  mills  and  factories; 
the  application  of  improved  devices  to  overcome  some  of 
the  present  wasteful  methods ;  assistance  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  tending  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  material 
from  the  raw  product,  also  such  as  the  elimination  of  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  stain,  dote  and  decay  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  chemicals;  the  subject  of  kiln-drying,  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  our  offal,  both  from  our  mills  and  from  material 
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now  left  upon  the  lands  in  the  shape  of  stumps,  defective 
logs,  branches,  etc.,  and  to  produce  from  these 

First:  By-products  in  the  form  of  wooden  articles,  which 
will  yield  a  profit. 

Second :  By-products  in  the  form  of  chemicals  and  paper 
products. 

Third :  The  introduction  of  our  commodities  into  new 
fields  of  consumption  by  carefully  prepared  experiments  and 
demonstrations. 

These  are  all  subjects  worthy  of  any  amount  of  inquiry 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  subject  of  investigation  by  various  lumber  asso¬ 
ciations  and  individuals — citing  the  incident  of  the  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  a  most  progressive  or¬ 
ganization,  in  its  introduction  of  tupelo  gum,  and  also  its 
campaign  in  demonstrating  that  red  cypress  was  a  most 
suitable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  cask  staves. 
Likewise  the  problems  that  confront  the  manufacturers  of 
red  gum,  in  which  case  interested  individuals  are  promoting 
an  investigation,  and  even  at  this  early  date  its  effect  is  so 
felt  that  it  is  predicted  that  this  year  red  gum  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  one  of  the  high  class  finishing  woods. 

Is  not  this  a  subject  which  the  Forest  Service  should  be¬ 
come  more  interested  in,  and  not  confine  itself  to  the  present 
scheme  of  only  planting  more  trees?  And  I  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  recently  proposed  appropriation  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  as  carried  in  the  Agricultural  bill,  aggregating  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  There  is  set  apart  “for  investigations  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  wood  distillation,  and  for  the  preservative  treatment 
of  timber,  for  timber  testing,  and  for  other  investigations 
and  experiments  to  promote  economy  in  the  use  of  forest 
products,  $129,420.”  And  also  another  appropriation  for 
the  publishing  and  distributing  of  the  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  or  about  2j^  or  3  percent  of  the  total  appropriation. 
This  demonstrates  the  degree  of  importance  that  the  Forest 
Service  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the  conservation  policy. 
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Is  it  not  possible  for  lumbermen  to  create  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sentiment  to  warrant  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  problems  of  the  char¬ 
acter  mentioned  will  receive  proper  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  men  of  skill  and  ability,  who  will  be  supplied  with  suf¬ 
ficient  equipment  and  assistance  to  carry  on  these  investiga¬ 
tions  to  a  successful  completion?  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
and  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  the  conservation 
of  our  forests  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  than  to  become  actively  interested  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  gentlemen  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  necessity  of  such  investigations. 

We  lumbermen  are  evidently  slow,  for  I  note  in  the  same 
appropriation  bill  that  it  carries  with  it  “A  Paper  Test.  To 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  test  such  plants  and 
woods  as  may  require  tests  to  ascertain  if  they  be  suitable 
for  making  paper,  $14,000.00,  etc.,”  with  an  explanation 
following,  “Ground  wood  experiments  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.”  If  this  can  be 
done,  why  cannot  we  succeed  in  gaining  our  needs? 

I  suggest  that  this  matter  be  made  a  subject  which  be 
assigned  to  a  special  committee  with  your  President  as 
chairman,  and  that  they  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  such  action  as  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  deserves. 

Respectfully, 

R.  M.  Carrier. 

Sardis,  Miss.,  April  7,  1910. 

President  Hines:  Gentlemen,  I  think  suggestions  of  that  kind 
are  what  we  want  here.  I  think  the  committee  should  frame  suit¬ 
able  recommendations,  and  I  think  a  motion  should  be  offered  now 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Captain  White:  I  move  that  such  a  committee  be  appointed. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Hines  :  Now,  I  think  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
probably  is  ready  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  Irvine:  The  resolutions  that  were  referred  to  the  Corn- 
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mittee  on  Resolutions  have  been  favorably  considered  and  lodged 
with  the  manager,  to  be  read  to  the  association. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Manager  Bronson, 
and,  upon  motion,  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted : 

WHEREAS,  The  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association, 
at  whose  invitation  this  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  held  in  New  Orleans,  has  redeemed 
every  promise  made  to  us  in  Seattle;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  to  our  generous  hosts,  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  we  extend  our 
warmest  thanks  for  their  boundless  generosity;  that  we  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  their  courtesies  already  extended,  and 
so  gratefully  received  by  us,  and  for  the  promised  pleasure  of  the 
night  and  the  morrow;  and  that  we  especially  thank  them  for  their 
tactful  care  for  and  entertainment  of  the  ladies  who  accompanied 
us,  and  of  our  guests. 

RESOLVED,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans  and  to  Captain  Frederic  Wilbert,  president  of  the  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  for  their  words  of  welcome; 
and  to  the  clubs  and  other  organizations  that  have  assisted  in  our 
entertainment. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  wish  to  compliment  the  management  of  the 
Grunewald  hotel  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  it  has  provided  for 
our  personal  comfort,  and  for  the  ample  provision  for  our  meetings. 

RESOLVED,  That  special  thanks  are  due  to  John  A.  Bruce,  who 
promised  perfect  weather  and  made  good. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  speakers,  not  members  of  this  association, 
who  have  commanded  our  undivided  attention  by  their  most  instruc¬ 
tive  addresses  and  papers,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  and 
that  our  thanks  are  thus  specially  extended  to  Prof.  Fred  Rogers 
Fairchild,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Graves,  Forester,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  C.  A.  Stafford,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brower,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen,  Port- 
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land,  Ore,;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Janvier,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Mr.  James 
D.  Lacey,  of  Chicago  and  New  Orleans. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  hereby  thank  the  lumber  press  of  the 
country  for  the  generous  treatment  accorded  this  association  by  it, 
and  urge  upon  all  lumber  manufacturers  the  importance  of  support¬ 
ing  these  agencies  of  progress  in  the  lumber  world;  and  we  also 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  this 
meeting  by  the  daily  press  of  New  Orleans. 

WHEREAS,  The  annual  census  of  forest  products,  instituted  in 
1905  by  the  Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  in  1906  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  this  Association,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  lumber 
industry  of  any  statistical  inquiry  ever  made  by  the  government, 
and  the  importance  of  which  is  now  universally  recognized  by  the 
lumberman,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  the  results 
obtained  have  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been 
handled  by  men  in  the  government  service  who  are  conversant  with 
conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  and  who  understand  the  needs  of 
the  lumbermen. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  most  heartily  commends  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  so  far  been  carried  on,  urges  that  it 
be  continued  with  increased  scope,  and  pledges  itself  to  assist  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service  in  every  way  possible 
in  the  annual  compilation  of  statistics  of  forest  products,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  director 
of  the  census  and  to  the  forester  of  the  Forest  Service. 

WILLIAM  IRVINE, 

E.  V.  BABCOCK, 

J.  H.  BLOEDEL. 

Manager  Bronson  :  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  at  this  time.  The  secretaries  of  the  associations  affiliated  with 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  desire  to  join  in  a 
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meeting  immediately  after  this  regular  session,  in  room  E  of  this 
hotel. 

President  Hines  :  The  time  is  rather  late,  but  I  will  appoint  as 
a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  association: 

C.  A.  Barton,  Chairman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  A.  Bruce,  Strader,  La. 

C.  A.  Bigelow,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

William  Deary,  Potlatch,  Ida. 

Shipment  of  Odd  Lengths  Endorsed 

Mr.  Beckman  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Last  year  at 
Seattle,  this  association  went  on  record  in  the  matter  of  shipments 
of  odd  lengths  in  the  proportion  of  20  percent.  All  of  the  affiliated 
associations  were  present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  Pacific 
Coast  people  immediately  adopted  the  odd  lengths,  and  they  have 
had  a  strenuous  fight  for  the  last  six  months,  but  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  they  are  making  substantial  progress.  I  have  a  resolution 
simply  reaffirming  the  resolution  of  last  year  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  affiliated  associations  to  adopt  them. 

Mr.  George  W.  Dodge  :  The  cypress  manufacturers  have  already 
decided  to  adopt  odd  lengths  in  practically  everything  they  manu- 
-  facture. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Carrier  :  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Hard¬ 
wood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  has  also 
adopted  odd  lengths. 

Mr.  Beckman  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  : 

WHEREAS,  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  Seattle,  July  12-13,  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  odd  lengths  in  the  upper  grades  was  recommended;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Same  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  affiliated 
associations  in  the  proportions  of  15  percent  of  odd  lengths  in  ten 
feet  and  up,  and  15  percent  short  lengths  in  from  four  to  nine  feet; 
and, 

WHEREAS,  We  believe  this  to  be  an  important  conservation 
measure,  in  that  it  utilizes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tree  now 
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being  wasted;  and  that  same,  except  possibly  drop  siding,  can  and 
is  now  being  used  by  builders  and  consumers,  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  session,  do  hereby  reaffirm  the  Seattle  resolution,  and 
strongly  urge  its  adoption  and  promotion  by  all  its  affiliated  associ¬ 
ations. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials 

Mr.  George  K.  Smith  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  shows  eleven 
associations  represented  by  delegates  and  seventy-seven  votes  in  the 
convention.  The  delegates  present  and  the  vote  to  which  each 
affiliated  association  is  entitled  under  the  by-laws  are  as  follows : 


Delegates  in  Attendance 

NORTHERN  PINE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
(Eight  Votes.) 


L.  K.  Baker . 

William  Irvine 
Edgar  Dalzell  .... 

C.  A.  Barton . 

Huntington  Taylor 

J.  E.  Rhodes . 

H.  S.  Childs . 


. Odanah,  Wis. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
...Minneapolis,  Minn. 
...Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Cloquet,  Minn. 

. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

...Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  &  HARDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS’  ASS’n. 

(Four  Votes.) 

R.  S.  Kellogg . Wausau,  Wis. 


YELLOW  PINE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
(Eighteen  Votes.) 


E.  S.  Crossett . 

J.  W.  Watzek . 

F.  R.  Gilchrist  . . . 
J.  Lewis  Thompson 

E.  V.  Babcock _ 

John  L.  Kaul . 

J.  B.  White . 

George  H.  Boyd _ 

S.  H.  Fullerton  . . , 
W.  D.  Harrigan  . . 
Ed.  A.  Hauss . 


—  Davenport,  la. 
...Davenport,  la. 

. Laurel,  Miss. 

— Houston,  Tex. 

- Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Atlanta,  La. 

. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Fulton,  Ala. 

. Century,  Fla. 
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GEORGIA-FLORID  A  SAW  MILL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Six  Votes.) 

William  B.  Stillwell  . Savannah,  Ga. 

E.  C.  Harrell . Tifton,  Ga. 

F.  E.  Waymer  . Pauway,  Fla. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Six  Votes.) 

E.  B.  Wright . Boardman,  N.  C. 

Ira  Johnson  . Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  H.  Morris  . Norfolk,  Va. 

HARDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S. 

(Four  Votes.) 

R.  M.  Carrier  . Sardis,  Miss. 

W.  A.  Gilchrist  . Memphis,  Tenn. 

F.  E.  Gary  . Turrell,  Ark. 

Lewis  Doster  . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
(Twelve  Votes.) 

J.  H.  Bloedel . Bellingham,  Wash. 

Victor  H.  Beckman . Seattle,  Wash. 

MICHIGAN  HARDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
(Four  Votes.) 

C.  A.  Bigelow . Bay  City,  Mich. 

F.  L.  Richardson  . Alpena,  Mich. 

Bruce  Odell . Cadillac,  Mich. 

John  C.  Ross . Bay  City,  Mich. 

OREGON  &  WASHINGTON  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS’  ASS’N. 

(Six  Votes.) 

John  W.  Blodgett . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WESTERN  PINE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

(Five  Votes.) 

A.  W.  Cooper . Spokane,  Wash. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
(Four  Votes.) 

George  W.  Dodge . Napoleonville,  La. 

A.  T.  Gerrans  . Houma,  La. 

J.  F.  Wigginton  . Bowie,  La. 

John  A.  Bruce . Strader,  La. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith  now  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject  to  place  before  you. 
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Proposed  Increase  in  Number  of  Delegates 

Mr.  George  K.  Smith  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Monday  the  question  of  how  many  people  we  have  attending  our 
conventions  was  discussed.  While  the  quality  is  very  high,  it  seems 
the  quantity  is  not  as  large  as  we  ought  to  have.  I  was  asked  what 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  as  to  appoint¬ 
ment  of  delegates.  The  original  idea  was  to  have  a  small  delegate 
body.  It  seems  that,  after  eight  years,  the  Board  of  Governors 
desire  to  recommend  that  we  increase  the  number  of  delegates,  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  that  instead  of  one  delegate  for  every 
250,000,000  feet  of  production,  we  have  one  delegate  for  every 
100,000,000  feet  and  that  we  have  three  alternates  for  every  delegate 
authorized.  The  result  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been 
that,  with  the  best  efforts  we  can  make,  when  our  delegates  are 
appointed,  about  one-third  of  them  fail  to  arrive ;  consequently  our 
representation  is  cut  down.  For  the  coming  year,  on  the  basis  of 
production  for  1909,  we  would  have  at  our  next  convention  about 
134  delegates,  and  with  the  alternates  that  would  probably  attend, 
50  percent  of  those  appointed,  we  ought  to  have  about  300  people 
instead  of  100,  as  we  have  had  heretofore.  Therefore,  I  move  that 
our  constitution  and  by-laws  be  amended  and  that  one  delegate 
for  every  100,000,000  feet,  or  fraction  thereof,  be  allowed,  instead  of 
one  for  every  250,000,000  feet,  and  that  three  alternates  be  allowed 
for  each  delegate. 

Mr.  Beckman  :  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  would  you  like  to  discuss  this 
subject?  It  is  really  important.  The  idea  is  that  the  importance 
of  the  meetings  has  so  increased  that  we  feel  we  should  have  a 
larger  number  in  order  to  receive  advice,  suggestions  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  subject  discussed. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  can  be  changed  instanter. 

President  Hines  :  I  don’t  think  so,  legally.  I  would  like  some 
authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  think  notice  will  have  to  be  given  for  thirty  days. 
We  will  have  to  appoint  the  delegates  and  change  the  constitution 
next  year. 
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President  Hines:  If  we  can  strain  a  point  we  ought  to  do 
that  today,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  attendance  at  the  next  meeting. 

Capt.  J.  B.  White:  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
that  the  matter  of  considering  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  be 
left  to  a  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  that  that 
meeting  be  given  sufficient  time — I  believe  the  secretary  said  thirty 
days  was  necessary  to  make  the  change.  I  therefore  move  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time 
and  that  the  matter  of  changing  the  constitution  be  delegated  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  after  giving  due  notice  here  today. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Hines  :  Therefore,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  will  occur  in  ample  time  to  give  thirty  days’ 
proper  notice,  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  increase  in  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
our  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  and  make  a  report  at  this 
meeting.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  us 
to  file  our  report  with  the  secretary. 

President  Hines  :  I  think  that  is  possible,  and  the  report  can 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  has  been  customary  for  us  to  have  our  accounts 
audited  by  a  regular  audit  company,  and  we  can  have  the  report 
made  at  any  time. 

President  Hines  :  It  will  be  in  ample  time  if  made  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Unfinished  Business 

President  Hines  :  Now,  gentlemen,  under  the  head  of  “unfinished 
business,”  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  you  may  have 
to  bring  up. 

NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS. 

Captain  White:  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  chairman  in  getting  the  location  of  the 
next  Conservation  Congress  for  Kansas  City  thought  I  should  make 
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some  statement  here  before  we  adjourn  as  to  the  merits  of  Kansas 
City.  I  do  that,  representing  the  committee. 

Kansas  City  is  centrally  located — more  so  than  any  other  city  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  twenty-seven  railroads;  it  has  a 
large  convention  hall,  seating  15,000  people,  and  which  has  furnished 
standing  room  for  20,000  people.  Ex- President  Roosevelt  has  con¬ 
sented  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  upon  the  occasion  of  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conservation  Congress,  wherever  it  is  held.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  not  yet  met  to  decide  upon  the  location,  but  infor¬ 
mally,  at  one  time,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  objections  to 
Kansas  City.  That  is,  everybody  was  willing  that  Kansas  City 
should  have  the  convention  on  the  plan  proposed;  that  they  did 
not  think  there  would  be  a  great  attendance  anyhow ;  but  since  it 
has  become  known  that  ex- President  Roosevelt  is  to  be  present, 
there  are  other  cities  in  competition.  The  desire  of  the  committee, 
however,  is  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  politics,  that  it 
shall  not  receive  any  taint  or  suspicion  of  political  influence. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  requested  that  the  demonstration  in 
New  York  at  his  landing  shall  be  nonpartisan;  and  how  much  more 
important  is  it  that  the  Conservation  Congress,  representing  the 
entire  people  and  all  parties,  should  be  nonpartisan.  When  I  took 
the  matter  up  in  Kansas  City,  to  get  the  Commercial  Club  to  make 
the  invitation  and  to  state  what  they  would  do  towards  making  the 
congress  a  success,  I  never  spoke  to  a  politician  in  Kansas  City. 
There  is  not  one  that  has  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  I  went 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  I  got  him  to  see  the 
president  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Judge  Brand,  who  is  a  strong, 
consistent  Democrat.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  while  we  were  discussing  the  plan  of  inviting  the  Conservation 
Congress  and  a  motion  was  made  that  they  would  invite  the  Con¬ 
servation  Congress  there,  that  they  would  furnish  a  convention  hall 
and  provide  music,  badges  and  such  funds  as  would  be  necessary  for 
printing  the  proceedings,  etc.,  the  evening  papers  came  in,  and  we 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  present.  That  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  was 
to  anyone,  although  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  invited.  Of 
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course,  his  acceptance  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  natural 
argument  for  Kansas  City,  as  that  is  the  most  appropriate  and  most 
central  place  for  such  a  meeting  .for  the  whole  country,  because 
it  is  on  the  line  between  two  states,  has  twenty-seven  railroads,  is 
convenient  for  the  people  South,  North  and  East,  and  is  convenient 
for  the  people  from  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  those  who  come 
from  farther  west.  I  only  state  this  at  the  request  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — and  this  is  the  report  of  the  committee  that  I  am  making ; 
that  Kansas  City  is  our  recommendation.  I  am  speaking  only  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Location  and  not  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conservation  Congress. 

President  Hines  :  Mr.  Rhodes,  do  you  desire  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Rhodes  :  I  will  say  that  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota,  of  which 
I  am  a  resident,  have  made  a  very  strong  bid  for  this  meeting.  Since 
I  have  come  to  New  Orleans  I  have  ascertained  that  the  location 
of  the  meeting  is  between  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City.  I  happen  to 
be  president  of  the  Minnesota  Forestry  Association,  and  it  would 
seem  natural  that  I  should  endeavor  to  lend  the  influence  of  that 
organization  to  have  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul.  I  would  probably 
feel  under  obligations  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  had 
a  conservation  congress  in  St.  Paul  about  a  month  ago,  and  per¬ 
sonally  do  not  feel  like  insisting  too  strongly  on  its  claims  in  the 
face  of  the  feeling  here,  without  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
Kansas  City  over  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  convention  cities. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  am  a  member  of  Captain  White’s  committee,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  towards  having 
the  convention  meet  at  Kansas  City. 

President  Hines  :  Now,  Captain  White,  I  feel,  in  recognition 
of  your  services,  if  we  can  do  anything  else  here  to  assist  Kansas 
City,  we  will  do  it;  and  I  think,  to  make  it  secure,  someone  should 
offer  a  resolution  that  this  convention  go  on  record  to  assist  Captain 
White  in  behalf  of  Kansas  City  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
Conservation  Congress. 

Mr.  Blodgett:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  Captain  White 
explain  a  little  more  succinctly  and  directly  exactly  what  body  and 
what  power  determines  the  location  of  the  convention? 
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Captain  White:  The  Executive  Committee  will  be  called  quite 
soon,  and  they  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do.  Some  of  the  committee  are  anxious  that  it  be  called  soon, 
and  then  fix  the  basis  of  representation  from  the  different  organiza¬ 
tions  and  civic  bodies  that  shall  be  represented  at  the  meeting.  The 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  probably.  While  it 
was  voted  here  yesterday  that  this  body  is  in  favor  of  Kansas 
City,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if,  after  this  further  explana¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  endorsed  by  the  meeting  here  today;  and  I  will 
make  the  motion  that  this  body  favors  Kansas  City  and  that  each 
one  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  make  the  meeting  in  Kansas  City  a 
success. 

Mr.  Stillwell:  From  the  Southeast,  I  second  the  motion,  with 
the  point  in  view  that  the  representation  will  be  nonpolitical,  non¬ 
partisan  and  nonsectional,  and,  Kansas  City  being  a  central  point, 
we  will  all  be  glad  to  go  there ;  and  I  move  that  we  have  a  rising 
vote. 

President  Hines  :  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  might  add  that, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  so  vote. 

By  a  rising  vote  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Captain  White:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  can  do  for  the  lumbermen,  but  I  know  the  lumbermen  are  anxious 
to  do  something  for  Kansas  City.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  ever  held  in  the  United  States  upon  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  it  is  going  to  take  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  a  natural  resource — not  only  the  rivers  and  harbors 
and  the  soil  and  lumber,  but  everything  that  is  a  resource,  including 
life  and  happiness  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Mr.  Blodgett:  In  that  connection  I  want  to  impose  on  the 
convention  one  moment.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  confronts 
the  lumbermen  of  today  is  the  method  of  forest  conservation  that 
has  been  proposed  by  the  writers  in  magazines  who  don’t  know  a 
steam  skidder  from  a  horizontal  resaw ;  and  this  convention  about 
which  we  are  to  aid  Captain  White  so  gladly  will  take  up  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  here  to  be 
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on  guard  and  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  the  delegations  sent  from 
our  respective  cities  to  the  convention  shall  be  composed  of  practical 
men — not  lumbermen  necessarily — but  practical  men  and  not  wild¬ 
eyed  enthusiasts.  (Applause.) 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

President  Hines:  If  there  is  nothing  further  under  “unfinished 
business,”  I  will  appoint  as  a  committee  on  nominations  the  following : 

Capt.  J.  B.  White,  W.  A.  Gilchrist,  L.  K.  Baker,  J.  H.  Bloedel, 
George  W.  Dodge. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  then  taken. 

After  a  recess,  at  4  :ao  p.  m.  the  president  again  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  there  are  a  couple  of  items  of 
unfinished  business  I  think  we  should  dispose  of  before  proceeding 
to  receive  nominations. 

Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Lumber  Trades  Congress 

Mr.  John  A.  Bbuce  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  some  few  duties 
the  past  two  or  three  days,  and  I  had  forgotten  one.  I  would  not 
feel  that  I  had  done  my  duty  here  without  asking  at  your  hands 
an  affirmation  or  reaffirmation  of  the  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
this  body  in  Seattle  last  year,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  requests  the  favorable  consideration  of  its  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Lumber 
Trades  Congress.  And  I  offer  this  as  a  resolution  and  ask  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  other  resolution. 

Captain  White:  I  second  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Gilchrist:  The  position  that  has  been  taken  by  more 
than  one  member  of  this  association  relative  to  the  so-called  “Code 
of  Ethics”  has  been  such  that  it  would  put  them  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  position  assumed  by 
the  White  Pine  Association  of  the  North.  I  understand  that  the 
adoption  of  this  code  has  been  tabled;  also  that  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers’  Association  adopted  a  code  which  was  a  little  at 
variance  with  the  one  adopted  at  Chicago,  the  idea  being  that  there 
are  a  few  things  in  the  Code  of  Ethics  that  a  good  many  members 
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do  not  like;  and  I  feel  that  this  matter,  after  it  has  been  discussed 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  gets  down  to  a  good  working  basis, 
possibly  the  minor  organizations  would  be  willing  to  accept  it;  but 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  say  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  the 
Code  of  Ethics  as  adopted  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce:  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  this  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  We  ask  no  endorsement  by  this  organization 
and  this  organization  cannot  ask  the  adoption  of  the  code  by  any 
of  its  affiliated  associations.  This  movement  is  part  of  a  national 
movement,  as  you  all  know.  We  simply  ask  that  this  organization 
suggest  the  favorable  consideration  to  its  affiliated  associations  of  the 
code — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

President  Hines:  In  attempting  to  rule  upon  the  subject,  with¬ 
out  more  enlightenment,  I  would  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
have  this  question  come  up  here  without  first  giving  it  full  con¬ 
sideration.  In  other  words,  we  ought  not  to  lend  our  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  any  question  to  which  any  affiliated  association  would  raise 
any  objection.  So  that  I  feel  that,  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and 
in  the  interest  of  this  organization,  this  matter  should  be  referred 
first  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  their  consideration,  before  any 
recommendation  is  made.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hardwood  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  raises  objection  to  it,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  press  this  matter  here  before  the  Board  of  Governors  has  given 
it  consideration.  In  ruling  that  way  I  hope  no  one  will  misunder¬ 
stand  my  motives.  We  are  not  turning  the  subject  down  in  any 
sense  of  the  word;  we  are  simply  delaying  action  until  the  Board 
of  Governors  or  a  special  committee,  to  be  appointed,  can  go  into 
the  proposition,  unless  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  the  Hardwood  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  waive  objection.  If  there  is  any  objection,  in  the 
spirit  of  harmony  I  do  not  think  the  association  can  afford  to  go 
on  record  as  endorsing  it  now. 

Manager  Bronson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  on  this 
question,  though  I  have  no  floor  rights  on  such  a  matter,  as  I  am 
not  a  delegate;  but  I  wish  to  state  that  undoubtedly  there  was  a 
sincere  effort  made  to  better  the  relations  of  the  different  branches 
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of  the  trade,  by  means  of  the  American  Lumber  Trades  Congress, 
which  attempted  to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics  or  business  relations 
in  the  lumber  trade  which  could  be  accepted  by  all  branches 
of  the  trade.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  very  well  separate  the 
purpose  and  the  actual  matter  presented  to  you;  that  you  can 
approve  that  movement  toward  the  betterment  of  trade  relations ; 
that  yon  can  approve  the  desire  to  harmonize  differences;  and  that, 
therefore,  you  can  support  the  American  Lumber  Trades  Congress 
without  supporting  the  specific  results  of  its  work  up  to  date,  and 
thereby  ally  yourselves  with  that  movement,  and  assist,  perhaps,  if 
it  be  possible,  to  develop  some  general  code  which  would  be  accept¬ 
able  generally.  This  association  might  take  that  position  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  affiliated  associations  join  in  an  effort  with  the 
Lumber  Trades  Congress  to  develop  a  code  of  ethics  which  shall  be 
acceptable  to  all  lines. 

Mr.  Gilchrist:  I  hope  the  gentlemen  have  not  misunderstood 
me.  It  is  my  idea  that  this  association  should  encourage  any 
organization  which  will  go  out  and  attempt  to  create  a  code  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  interests;  but  the  point  I  made  was  that 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  adopt  that  particular  code.  Mr.  Bruce 
tells  me  that  this  resolution  he  offers  is  drafted  so  that  it  is  not' 
a  committal  of  this  organization  to  the  code  which  they  did  adopt, 
but  that  it  commends  the  work  of  the  congress.  With  that  expla¬ 
nation,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  second  his  resolution. 

President  Hines  :  We  are  very  glad  that  the  spirit  of  harmony 
prevails  here,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Bruce  will  accept  the  amendment 
as  proposed. 

Mr.  Bruce:  I  will,  with  pleasure. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted  as  amended  as 
follows : 

WHEREAS,  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  customs  of  the  lumber 
trade  should  be  unified  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  order  that  business 
should  be  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  friction;  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  to  its  affiliated  associations  that  they  should  sup¬ 
port  and  join  in  the  work  of  the  American  Lumber  Trades  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  code  of  lumber  trade  customs, 
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called  the  “Code  of  Ethics,’’  that  shall  he  reasonably  acceptable 
to  all  branches  of  the  lumber  business  in  all  sections. 

NATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Carrier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
motion  that  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturer’s  Association  en¬ 
dorse  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  National  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Lumber  and  Wooden  Box  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  Mr.  Brower  explained  fully  to  us  in  an  able 
paper  this  morning. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bigelow  and  carried. 

President  Hines  :  It  will  receive  not  alone  our  endorsement 
but  our  assistance. 

Panama  Canal  Tolls  and  Insurance  Law 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
D.  E.  Skinner,  from  Seattle,  addressed  to  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturer’s  Association,  which  Mr.  Bloedel  will  read  and  explain. 

Mr.  Bloedel  read  the  telegram,  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  16,  1910. 

Mr.  Edward  Hines,  Pres., 

Care  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association, 

New  Grunewald  Hotel, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  consideration  of  Governors  and  further 
action  by  the  association  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  regulations, 
tolls,  and  especially  encouragement  of  transportation  facilities  for 
traffic  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
through  Panama  canal,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  inimical 
exactions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefoote  treaty  covering  coastwise  as 
compared  with  foreign  trade.  Also  imminent  and  most  important 
need  of  legislation  providing  in  fire  insurance  contracts  that  all 
agreements  or  warranties  for  future  performances  shall  be  only 
promissory  and  not  avail  the  insurance  companies  for  technical  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  policies  unless  the  preponderance  of  evidence  shows 
that  their  breach  contributes  to  the  loss.  The  legislation  should  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  insurance  companies  from  nullifying  it  by 
inserting  in  the  form  that  a  breach  constitutes  a  bar  to  the  right 
of  recovery.  The  statute  should  read,  “anything  in  the  policy  or 
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form  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  I  most  sincerely  regret  my 
absolute  inability  to  attend  this  year’s  convention,  but  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  next. 

D.  E.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Bloedel:  We  on  the  Pacific  Coast  hope  that  by  the  time 
the  canal  is  completed  we  shall  be  able  to  export  lumber  from  the 
Northwest,  via  the  canal,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  we  hope 
you  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  southern  ports  will  be  able  to 
export  lumber  to  Honolulu  and  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  canal;  in 
other  words,  the  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  us.  The 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Skinner  covers  the  point  in  the  exportation 
of  lumber  in  foreign  bottoms,  employing  foreign  sailors,  at  lower 
wages  than  we  pay  our  sailors,  and  at  lower  charges  than  we  pay 
our  American  vessels.  The  only  possible  chance  American  shippers 
and  exporters  will  have,  in  that  case,  will  be  by  means  of  differential 
tolls  on  the  Panama  canal.  I  believe  it  might  be  well,  if  the  associa¬ 
tion  sees  fit,  to  endorse  a  motion  or  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  the  tolls,  reducing  the 
tolls  for  American  shipping  lower  than  those  for  foreign  ships. 

President  Hines  :  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  we  ask 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Bloedel:  I  make  such  a  motion. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Hines  :  Is  there  any  other  unfinished  business  anyone 
wishes  to  bring  up?  If  not,  at  this  time  I  want  to  thank,  in  the 
name  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  those  manufacturers  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  also  the  visiting  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  visitors  who  have  favored  us  with  their  presence 
here  and  who  have  shown  by  their  close  attendance  during  the  last 
two  days  their  interest  in  this  work.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  become  missionaries  when  they  go  home,  and  advise  our  fellow 
manufacturers  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  I  know 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  come  back  next  year,  especially  after 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  delegates  and  alternates.  We 
want  to  have  every  manufacturer,  the  officers  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  especially,  to  extend  to  every  other  manufacturer  of 
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lumber  an  invitation  to  attend  our  next  convention.  Now  we  will 
have  the  report  of  Captain  White. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

Capt.  J.  B.  White:  Mr.  President,  your  committee  on  nomi¬ 
nations  retired  and  felt  that  the  great  responsibility  of  making 
nominations  for  an  organization  like  this  is  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  they  considered  it  fairly,  and 
intently,  and  we  believe  there  is  danger  in  changing  pilots  in  times 
of  great  success  as  well  as  in  times  of  great  peril.  Therefore,  in 
recognition  of  the  talents  and  the  energy  that  have  been  given  to  the 
work  of  this  association  for  the  last  year  by  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidency  of  this  organization ;  in  view  of  the  hard  work, 
the  time  and  the  ability  and  the  public  spirit  that  have  been  shown 
by  yourself,  we  want  to  give  you  another  term.  This  was  the 
unanimous  expression  of  the  committee.  I  have,  therefore,  the 
pleasure  of  nominating  Mr.  Edward  Hines  for  the  office  of  president 
of  this  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  move  that  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed.  All  in  favor  of  this  recommendation  and  election 
of  Mr.  Hines  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year  will  so  manifest 
by  rising  to  their  feet. 

All  the  delegates  then  rose,  amid  great  applause. 

Captain  White:  Mr.  President,  you  will  continue  to  occupy 
the  chair.  (Renewed  applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  another  motion. 

Whereas,  The  organization  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and 
there  are  now  more  affiliated  associations  among  our  members  than 
was  originally  contemplated,  and  there  are  others  who  contemplate 
organizing  and  coming  into  this  body  as  members  or  affiliated 
organizations,  your  committee  feels  that  the  constitution  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  admit  a  vice-president  for  each  organization,  the 
Hardwood  Manufacturer's  Association,  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  and  likewise  every  other  organization  that 
affiliates  with  this  association  should  have  a  vice-president,  with 
some  executive  ability,  with  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  associa¬ 
tion  at  such  times  as  may  be  proper  or  necessary;  and  your  corn- 
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mittee  report  the  advisability,  and  I  make  it  as  a  motion,  that  the 
constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  each  asso¬ 
ciation  that  is  affiliated  with  this  organization  to  have  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  For  the  present  we  wish  to  nominate : 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Everett  G.  Griggs,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

W.  B.  Stillwell,  Savannah,  Ga. 

R.  H.  Downman,  New  Orleans,  La. 

R.  H.  Vansant,  Ashland,  Ky. 

The  committee  further  considered  that  these  vice-presidents 
should  be  on  a  par  regarding  seniority,  not  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  vice-presidents;  but  as  the  constitution  provides  for  only 
one  vice-president  to  be  elected,  the  committee  desire  and  make  the 
motion  that  these  vice-presidents,  except  the  old  vice-president,  Mr. 
Griggs,  shall  be  made  honorary  vice-presidents  until  the  constitu¬ 
tion  can  be  so  amended  as  to  admit  of  their  election,  which  can 
be  done  by  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  meeting  to  be  called  to 
act  upon  the  other  amendment  that  was  voted  upon  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Gentlemen,  I  make  this  as  the  report  of  the  committee  and  as 
a  motion  and  ask  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  second  the  motion,  first  as  to  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  and  I  would  add  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named. 

Motion  carried  unanimously  and,  accordingly,  the  secretary  cast 
the  entire  ballot  of  the  delegates  present  for  the  gentlemen  named 
as  vice-presidents. 

Captain  White  :  Your  committee  also  nominates  as  treasurer 
Mr.  James  A.  Freeman. 

Motion  seconded  and  Mr.  James  A.  Freeman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  declared  unanimously  elected  as  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Hines  :  Gentlemen,  I  can  hardly  find  words 
to  express  to  you  how  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  I  feel  it  a  great  honor,  indeed,  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  an  association  whose  membership  extends  from 
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one  coast  to  the  other,  going  into  the  thousands  in  number 
and,  in  my  judgment,  composing  a  class  of  men  second 
to  none  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.  I 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  you,  so  much  so  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure,  so  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  to  give  this 
association  all  the  time  and  thought  necessary  for  me  to  give 
it  in  furtherance  of  its  best  interests  throughout  the  com- 
ing  year ;  and  with  the  Board  of  Governors  you  have  elected 
and  the  increase  in  membership  and  the  additional  vice- 
presidents,  together  with  the  able  management  surrounding 
the  officers,  we  hope  to  accomplish  large  results  during 
the  ensuing  year.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  a  moment? 

President  Hines  :  Certainly. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VETERAN. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  I  am  reminded  by  this  meeting  of  an 
occurrence  in  1869,  when  the  National  Wholesale  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  was  called  together,  with  Henry  S. 
Dow  presiding  (the  meeting  was  called  at  Chicago)  and  the 
strong  influence  that  association  had  upon  the  operations 
of  the  lumber  dealers  of  that  city.  I  feel  very  grateful  that 
I  have  been  permitted  to  meet  with  you  today  and  to  realize 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
second  meeting  of  that  association  was  held  at  Eau  Claire, 
and  Mr.  Irvine  was  present,  I  think.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  principal  subject  discussed  at  that  meeting  was,  “Will 
the  Southern  lumber  ever  find  a  place  in  our  Northern  mar¬ 
kets?”  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Southern 

lumber  was  not  worth  a  -  and  it  never  would  find  a 

foothold  in  Northern  markets.  (Laughter.)  I  take  the 
liberty  of  rising  simply  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  you  have  made  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  immense  growth  of  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  lumber  trade  since 
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1847,  a  manufacturer  at  one  time  and  secretary  and  editor 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  Hence,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  meeting  with  this  association  under  present  auspices,  re¬ 
calling'  the  fact,  which  is  historical,  but  not  known,  perhaps, 
to  most  of  you,  that  this  is  but  the  continuation  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  manufacturers  organized  as  long  ago  as  1869. 
(Applause.) 

Captain  White:  I11  view  of  what  brother  Hotchkiss  has  said — 
"Father  Hotchkiss,”  perhaps  I  should  say— as  to  his  beginning  busi¬ 
ness  in  1847,  which  was  the  year  in  which  I  was  born,  I  want  to 
resign  as  patriarch  of  the  association.  (Laughter.) 

Election  of  Board  of  Governors 

President  Hines:  Now  we  have  before  us  the  election  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen,  members  of  the  respective  affiliated 
associations  named,  were  placed  in  nomination  and  each  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

William  Irvine . Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association. 

W.  C.  Landon . Wausau,  Wis. 

Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association. 

K  H.  Pardoe . Wausau,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Hardwood  Lumbermen’s  Association. 

J-  B.  White . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association. 

E.  C.  Fosburgh . Norfolk,  Va. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association. 

F.  E.  Waymer . Pauway,  Fla. 

Georgia-Florida  Saw  Mill  Association. 

R.  M.  Carrier . Sardis,  Miss. 

Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States. 

W.  C.  Miles . . . . Globe,  Wash. 

Southwestern  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association. 

J.  H.  Bloedel . . . Bellingham,  Wash. 

Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association. 
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A.  i.  uerrans . Houma,  La. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association. 

William  Deary . Potlatch,  Ida. 

Western  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Lloyd  J.  Wentworth . Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  &  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association. 

C.  A.  Bigelow . Bay  City,  Mich. 

Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association. 

President  Hines  :  Is  there  any  other  unfinished  business,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  any  new  business  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  John  A.  Bruce:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  would 
not  consider  that  I  had  earned  the  compliment  paid  to  me  in  the 
resolutions  as  having  “made  good’’  until  the  social  features  con¬ 
nected  with  this  convention  were  a  complete  success.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  expected,  every  one  of  you,  to  attend  the 
dinner  this  evening,  and,  tomorrow,  to  make  the  trip  to  Garyville, 
there  to  be  the  guests  of  'Mine  Host  Bloss”  and  witness  the  cypress 
lumber  operations  of  the  Lyon  Cypress  Lumber  Company. 

Captain  White:  If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  visit  the  forest 
school  at  Clark  s.  La.,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and 
will  entertain  you  in  a  way  that  will  please  you. 

Mr.  George  K.  Smith  :  The  new  Redwood  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  Coast  has  applied  for  membership,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  ought  to  take  any  action  authorizing  whoever  they 
may  name  to  represent  them. 

President  Hines:  Mr.  Bloedel  had  a  telegram,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  specified  anyone.  I  think  we  should  go  through  the  form 
of  electing  whatever  delegate  they  may  select. 

Mr.  Bloedel:  I  move  that  such  member  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Redwood  Association  be  hereby  duly  elected  to  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President  Hines  :  Our  hosts,  the  cypress  people,  have  made 
ample  provision  for  the  trip  tomorrow  to  Garyville,  and  I  think 
every  gentleman  present  ought  to  make  the  trip. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  convention  was 
then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  held  a  meeting  on  Monday,  April  18, 
1910,  at  the  Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  which  was  to  begin  the 
following  day. 

On  Wednesday,  April  20,  following  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  association,  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Governors  was  held,  at  which,  among 
other  business  transacted,  George  IC.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  unanimously  reelected  secretary  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Attendance 


Arnold,  W.  B.,  Clark  Timber  Company . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Allen,  E.  T.,  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 

Association  . Portland,  Ore. 

Babcock,  E.  V.,  E.  V.  Babcock  &  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Barnet,  J.  Allen,  Baldwin  Lumber  Company,  Ltd. .  Plattenville,  La. 

Baker,  H.  L.,  Baker-Wakefield  Cypress  Company. .  Plattenville,  La. 

Baker,  L.  K.,  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Company . Odanah,  Wis. 

Barns,  W.  E.,  St.  Louis  Lumberman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barton,  C.  A.,  Northern  Pine  Company . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Beckman,  Victor  H.,  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Seattle,  Wash. 

Bennett,  T.  I.,  Diebert,  Stark  &  Brown  Cypress 

Company  . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Biederman,  W.  F.,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Credit 

Corporation . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bigelow,  Charles  A.,  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company.. Bay  City,  Mich. 

Blodgett,  John  W.,  The  Blodgett  Company,  Ltd. Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Bloedel,  J.  H.,  Larson  Lumber  Company . Bellingham,  Wash. 

Bloss,  S.  M.,  Lyon  Cypress  Lumber  Company . Garyville,  La. 

Bowling,  Parker,  Jefferson  Saw  Mill  Company. .  .New  Orleans,  La. 

Boyd,  George  H.,  Germain  &  Boyd  Lumber  Company _ Atlanta,  Ga. 

Boyd,  James,  Lumber  Trade  Journal . New  Orleans,  La. 

Bright,  Oliver  O.,  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bronson,  Leonard,  Manager  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Brower,  Charles  E.,  National  Classification 

Committee  . . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bruce,  John  A.,  Owl  Bayou  Cypress  Company . Strader,  La. 

Burgoyne,  George  W . Chicago,  Ill. 

Callender,  W.  F.,  Hart-Williams  Coal  Company.. New  Orleans,  La. 

Carpenter,  Robert,  Eureka  Lumber  Company. ..  .Eastabuchie,  Miss. 

Carpenter,  S.  J.,  Tremont  Lumber  Company . Winnfield,  La. 

Carre,  Tudor  B.,  W.  W.  Carre  Company,  Ltd . New  Orleans,  La. 

Carrier,  R.  M.,  Carrier  Lumber  &  Manufacturing 

Company . Sardis,  Miss. 

Childs,  H.  S.,  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Christine,  W.  T.,  American  Lumberman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Cobb,  B.  F.,  The  Lumber  Review . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cooper,  A.  W.,  Western  Pine  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Spokane,  Wash. 

Crossett,  E.  S.,  Fordyce  Lumber  Company . Davenport,  la. 

Danaher,  J.  E.,  Danaher-Melendy  Company . Detroit,  Mich. 

Dalzell,  Edgar,  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Defebaugh,  E.  FI.,  American  Lumberman . Chicago,  III. 

Dibert,  John,  Dibert,  Stark  &  Brown  Cypress 

Company . . New  Orleans,  La. 

Dodge,  George  W.,  Napoleon  Cypress  Company. . .  Napoleonville,  La. 
Doster,  Lewis,  Hardwood  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 

United  States . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Elmer,  J.  O.,  Gulf  Coast  Lumber  Exporters’ 

Association  . .  Mobile,  Ala. 

Epperson,  U.  S.,  Lumber  Underwriters’  Alliance. .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ewalt,  M.  E.,  Lumber  Insurers’  General  Agency.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

Ewing,  S.  C,  Southern  Lumberman . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairchild,  Fred  R.,  Yale  University . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Force,  E.  A.,  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Inter-Insurance 

Association  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Freret,  James  F.,  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  . 

Association  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Fullerton,  S.  H.,  Chicago  Lumber  &  Coal  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gary,  F.  E.,  Baker  Lumber  Company . Turrell,  Ark. 

Gerrans,  A.  T.,  St.  Louis  Cypress  Company,  Ltd . Houma,  La. 

Gilbert,  L.  W.,  Dibert.  Stark  &  Brown  Cypress 

Company . Donner,  La. 

Gilchrist,  F.  R.,  Gilchrist-Fordney  Company . Laurel,  Miss. 

Gilchrist,  W.  A.,  Three  States  Lumber  Company.  .Memphis,  Tenn. 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  Forest  Service . Washington,  D.  C. 

Gray,  John,  Scotch  Lumber  Company . Fulton,  Ala. 

Harrell,  E.  C,  Georgia-Florida  Saw  Mill  Association. .  .Tifton,  Ga. 

FIanson,  Edward  A . Garden  City,  La. 

Harrigan,  W.  D.,  Scotch  Lumber  Company . Fulton,  Ala. 

Hauss,  Edward  A.,  Alger-Sullivan  Lumber  Company.  .Century,  Fla. 

Haymann,  Ludwig,  Hugo  Forchheimer . New  Orleans,  La. 

Hewes,  H.  B.,  Jeanerette  Lumber  &  Shingle 

Company  . . Jeanerette,  La. 

Hines,  Edward,  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company . Chicago,  Ill. 

Hosea,  J.  C.,  Lumber  Underwriters . Fordyce,  Ark. 

Hotchkiss,  George  W.,  Illinois  Lumber  Dealers’ 

Association  . Chicago,  Ill. 
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Hull,  W.  C.,  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 


Association  . Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Irvine,  William,  Chippewa  Lumber  &  Boom 

Company  . Chippewa  Falls,  Wis 

Johns,  A.  C.,  Whitecastle  Lumber  &  Shingle 

Company  . Whitecastle,  La. 


Johnson,  Bolling  Arthur,  American  Lumberman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Johnson,  Ira,  Greenleaf-Johnson  Lumber  Company. ...  Norfolk,  Va. 

Kaul.  John  L.,  Kaul  Lumber  Company . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Kellogg,  R.  S.,  Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Wausau,  Wis. 

Ketridge,  C.  H.,  Secretary  American  Lumber  Trades 

Congress  . Evanston,  Ill 

Lavarre,  G.  J . New  Orleans,  La. 

Landram,  A.  H.,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lewis,  Fred  H.,  Iberia  Cypress  Company . New  Orleans,  La. 

Little,  A.  G.,  A.  G.  Little  Lumber  Company . Richardson,  Miss. 

McCauley,  I.,  John  Schroeder  Lumber  Company ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McClellan,  S.  C.,  Newhouse  Mill  &  Lumber  Company.  .Gould,  Ark. 

Millen,  John,  Alger-Smith  &  Co . Duluth,  Minn. 

Mitchell,  S.  L.,  Carnegie  Steel  Company . New  Orleans,  La. 

Morris,  R.  H.,  North  Carolina  Pine  Association . Norfolk,  Va. 

Nalty,  J.  B.,  East  Union  Lumber  &  Manufacturing 

Company  . Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Odell,  Bruce,  Cummer-Diggins  &  Co . Cadillac,  Mich. 

Opdenweyer,  John  W.,  Opdenweyer-Fischer  Cypress 

Company  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Otis,  J.  S.,  H.  Weston  Lumber  Company . Logtown,  Miss. 

Palmer,  L.,  National  Lumber  Exporters’ 

Association  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Pritchard,  J.  M.,  J.  M.  Pritchard  Lumber  Company.  Memphis,  Term. 
Reed,  Wilson,  Government  Timber  Inspector,  Navy 

Yard  . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rhodes,  J.  E.,  Secretary  to  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Richardson,  F.  L.,  Richardson  Lumber  Company . Alpena,  Mich. 

Rose,  Alfred . . Mobile,  Ala. 

Ross,  John  C.,  Ross  &  Wentworth  . Bay  City,  Mich. 

Swartz,  E.  G.,  Burton-Swartz  Cypress  Company . Chicago,  Ill. 

Siiippen,  Will  H.,  Shippen  Brothers  Lumber  Company. . Ellijay,  Ga. 
Smith,  George  K.,  Secretary  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Stafford,  C.  A.,  Manager  National  Association  of  Box 


Manufacturers . Chicago,  Ill. 

Stillwell,  William  B.,  Southern  Pine  Company  of 

Georgia  . Savannah,  Ga. 

Stover,  Herbert  W.,  Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes . New  York  City 

Sundbery,  E.,  Napoleon  Cypress  Company . Napoleonville,  La. 

Swartz,  E.  E.,  Burton-Swartz  Cypress  Company . Burton,  La. 


Taylor,  Huntington,  Northern  Lumber  Company. .  .Cloquet,  Minn. 

Teague,  George  M.,  Southwestern  Lumber  Review. .  .Houston,  Tex. 

Thompson,  H.  M.,  A.  G.  Little  Lumber  Company.  .Richardson,  Miss. 

Thompson,  J.  Lewis,  Thompson  &  Tucker  Lumber 

Company  . Houston,  Tex. 

Underhill,  Frederick  S.,  Wistar,  Underhill  &  Co.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vaughan,  Edgar,  Lumber  World . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wadley,  W.  D.,  Alexandria  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.  .Alexandria,  La. 

Walker,  E.  B . New  Orleans,  La. 

Walker,  James  C.,  Mississippi  Valley 

Lumberman  . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Waltz,  Frederick  H.,  Lumber  Trade  Journal . New  Orleans,  La. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’ 

Association  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Watzer,  J.  W.,  Crossett  Lumber  Company . Davenport,  la. 

Warner,  F.  E.,  Paul  &  Warner  Lumber  Company . Pauway,  Fla. 

White,  J.  B.,  Missouri  Lumber  &  Mining  Company. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wiggington,  J.  F.,  Bowie  Lumber  Company . Bowie,  La. 

Wilbert,  Fred,  Wilbert  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company.Plaquemine,  La. 

Wilbert,  John,  Wilbert  Lumber  &  Shingle 

Company  . Plaquemine,  La. 

Wilbert,  Peter  G.,  Wilbert  Lumber  &  Shingle 

Company  . Plaquemine,  La. 

Wright,  E.  B.,  Butters  Lumber  Company . Boardman,  N.  C. 

Wright,  George  R.,  Southern  Wood  Distillates  &  Fibre 

Company  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wright,  W.  C.,  Lumber  Trade  Journal . New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  Hosts 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  held 
its  eighth  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  members  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Frederic  Wilbert,  President. 

George  E.  Watson,  Secretary. 

Baker- Wakefield  Cypress  Company . Plattenville,  La. 

Baldwin  Lumber  Company . Baldwin,  La. 

Bayou  Sara  Lumber  Company . Bayou  Sara,  La. 

Bowie  Lumber  Company . Bowie,  La. 

Bowie  Lumber  Company  No.  2 . Allemands,  La. 

Bowie  Lumber  Company  No.  3 . Lockport,  La. 

Brownell-Drews  Lumber  Company . Morgan  City,  La. 

Burton,  E.  P.,  Lumber  Company . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Burton-Swartz  Cypress  Company . Burton,  La. 

Butters  Lumber  Company . Boardman,  N.  C. 

Cape  Fear  Lumber  Company . Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Carrier  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company . Sardis,  Miss. 

Chalmette  Cypress  Company . Arabi,  La. 

Cotten  Bros.  Cypress  Company . Morgan  City,  La. 

Cummings-Moberly  Cypress  Company . Moberly,  La. 

Dibert,  Stark  &  Brown  Cypress  Company . Donner,  La. 

Dixie  Lumber  Company . . . Monroe,  La. 

Downman,  R.  H . Hibernia  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dulac  Cypress  &  Shingle  Company . New  Orleans,  La. 

Gebert  Shingle  Company . . New  Iberia,  La. 

Gibson  Cypress  Lumber  Company . Gibson,  La. 

Goodland  Cypress  Company . Chacahoula,  La. 

Hanson,  Albert,  Lumber  Company . Garden  City,  La. 

Hilton  &  Dodge  Lumber  Company . Savannah,  Ga. 

Iberia  Cypress  Company . New  Iberia,  La. 

Jeanerette  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company . Jeanerette,  La. 

Kyle  Lumber  Company . Franklin,  La. 

Levert  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company . Plaquemine,  La. 

Lutcher  &  Moore  Cypress  Company . Lutcher,  La. 

Lyon  Cypress  Lumber  Company . Garyville,  La. 
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Menefee  Cypress  Company . Berwick,  La. 

Morley  Cypress  Company . Morley,  La. 

Napoleon  Cypress  Company . Napoleonville,  La. 

Ocmulgee  River  Lumber  Company . Lumber  City,  Ga. 

Opdenweyer-Fischer  Cypress  Company . Sorrento,  La. 

Owl  Bayou  Cypress  Company . Strader,  La. 

Port  Barre  Lumbfr  Company . Port  Barre,  La. 

Ramos  Lumber  Company . Ramos,  La. 

Riggs  Cypress  Company . Patterson,  La. 

Rives,  J.  C.,  Cypress  Company . St.  James,  La. 

St.  Louis  Cypress  Company . Houma,  La. 

Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Company . Slidell,  La. 

Schwing  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company . Plaquemine,  La. 

Southwestern  Lumber  &  Box  Company . New  Orleans,  La. 

Vale  Royal  Manufacturing  Company . Savannah,  Ga. 

Waccamaw  Lumber  Company . Bolton,  N.  C. 

Wardville  Lumber  Company . Wardville,  La. 

Whitecastle  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company . Whitecastle,  La. 

Wilbert’s  Sons  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company,  A.,.  .Plaquemine,  La. 

Williams  Cypress  Company,  F.  B . Patterson,  La. 

Wilson  &  Cochran . Maringouin,  La. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS. 

John  A.  Bruce,  Chairman. 

R.  H.  Downman.  S.  M.  Bloss, 

John  Dibert.  F.  B.  Williams. 
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The  program  of  entertainment  provided  for  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  including  the  visiting  ladies, 
as  accurately  forecasted  in  the  official  program,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  hosts,  was  as  follows : 

Wednesday,  April  20 

7  :oo  p.  m. — Banquet  to  all  delegates  and  guests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  INCLUDING  THEIR  LADIES,  GrUNEVVALD  HOTEL. 

9:30  p.  m. — Reception  and  dance,  Grunewald  Hotel. 

Thursday,  April  21 

Trip  to  Garyville,  La.,  as  guests  of  the  Lyon  Cypress  Lumber 

Company. 

9:00  a.  m. — Left  New  Orleans  via  special  train  over  the  Frisco 
railroad. 

10:00  a.  m. — Arrived  at  Garyville. 

10:30  a.  m. — Trip  to  swamp  on  “Garyville  Limited”  to  witness 
logging  operations  in  timber  one  thousand  years 

OLD. 

i  :oo  p.  m. — A  “Saw  Mill  Banquet” — Mine  Host  Bloss. 

2:00  p.  m. — Inspection  of  plant  and  yards. 

4:00  p.  m. — Left  Garyville  for  New  Orleans. 

5  :oo  p.  m. — Arrived  in  New  Orleans. 
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Tuesday,  April  19 

11:30  a.  m. — Automobile  trip  through  "old”  New  Orleans,  Es¬ 
planade  Avenue  and  City  Park,  from  the  Grune- 
wald  Hotel. 

1  :oo  p.  m. — Reception  and  luncheon  at  Country  Club. 

2 :30  p.  m. — Automobile  trip  from  Country  Club  to  Audubon 
Park  and  through  "new”  New  Orleans. 


Wednesday,  April  20 

10:30  a.  m. — Short  trip  on  foot  through  the  French  Quarter, 
two  hours  with  guide. 


and  Entertainment  Committee 


Ladies’  Reception 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Frederic  Wilbert. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Bloss. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Burton. 
Mrs.  John  Dibert. 

Mrs.  E  B.  Walker. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Swartz. 


Mrs.  L.  H.  Price. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hewes. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Westmorland. 
Mrs.  J.  Allen  Barnett. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Wigginton. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Dodge. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Bruce. 
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On  the  opposite  page,  and  the  third 
page  following  it,  is  reproduced  the  cover 
design  of  the  official  program  for  the 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
host  of  the  occasion. 

The  opposite  page,  which  represents 
the  front  cover,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
highest  grade  of  cypress  lumber  manu¬ 
factured,  known  as  “tank”  stock.  The 
third  page  following  it,  or  back  of  cover, 
represents  the  lowest  grade  of  cypress 
lumber,  known  as  “pecky”  cypress. 
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